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The purpose of the volume is to present methods of releasing and 
capitalizing the creative energies of teachers. It is essentially a 
study made from the point of view of supervision, with empha- 
sis on the supervisor’s part in stimulating the teacher’s creative- 
ness. It is hoped the yearbook will help to clarify the relation 
of supervision to the creative activities of teachers and the con- 
ditions under which creativeness takes place. 

The yearbook contains a discussion of the concept of creative- 
ness, a statement of principles and procedures in supervision 
for stimulating creative teaching, a compilation of case studies 
illustrating the creative activities of teachers, and a summary 
evaluation of the materials presented in the yearbook. These 
discussions are substantiated by numerous reports on creative 
teaching and the body of investigations which relate to teachers’ 
creative activities. 

The committee is greatly indebted to Professor James F. Hosic 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, Executive Secretary 
of the Department, who from the first has been in continuous 
touch with the work of the committee and has rendered inval- 
uable aid in the formulation of the yearbook. The committtee 
expresses appreciation also to all members of the Department 
who have contributed to the production of this volume. 
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Frep C. AYER 
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CARLETON FE. Douc.Lass 
FANNIE W. DuNN 

L. Tuomas Hopkins 
Wiuiam J. Kiopp 
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PREFACE 


The present yearbook is the fifth volume of a series published 
by the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. 
The first yearbook was given the general title, Educational Super- 
vision; the second, Scientific Method in Supervision; the third, 
Current Problems of Supervision. In the preparation of the third 
yearbook a number of topics were revealed which suggested 
themes for the succeeding yearbooks of the organization. Ac- 
cordingly a tentative program of yearbooks to be completed 
about 1939 was laid out. The fourth volume, The Evaluation 
of Supervision, and the fifth, Supervision and the Creative 
Teacher, are the first two volumes in this program. 

The main purpose of the present yearbook is to assemble and 
set forth methods of releasing and capitalizing the creative 
energies of teachers, such as initiative, originality, individuality, 
self-directed thinking, inventiveness, growth of personality, varia- 
tion from established or conventional practices, positive and 
purposeful learning. 

In working toward this objective it was hoped to clarify what 
is meant by creative supervision, the technique of democratic 
leadership, the adaptation of supervisory programs to the indi- 
vidual needs and capacities of teachers, and the relation of 
supervision to creative teaching and the creative activities of 
teachers. 

In good supervision both supervisor and teachers produce. 
The present committee feels that the greatest future for super- 
vision lies in the principle of creativity. It is hoped that this 
yearbook will so stimulate those occupying supervisory positions 
that the efforts of all types of supervisors will be directed toward 
encouraging teachers to become creative producers and toward 
a balanced conception of creativeness in life and in education. 


PREPARATION OF THE YEARBOOK 


The Fifth Yearbook is a codperative enterprise. It represents 
the work of the committee in codperation with all members of 
Vv 
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the Department. It is largely the result of an appeal sent to the 
members for case studies of worthwhile supervisory activities 
which result in releasing the creative energies of teachers. In 
general the reports of these case studies center around (1) the 
general educational situation; (2) the teacher’s creative activity ; 
(3) the steps taken by the supervisor in working out the set-up 
involved; and (4) results in improved educational practice bene- 
ficial to others. 

The policy of the Department is to assign yearbook topics 
to chairmen located in different parts of the country, and to give 
each chairman several persons near enough to make possible a 
regional committee. To this small group are added other mem- 
bers who participate by correspondence and who are able to 
attend a limited number of general meetings. 

Following this policy, an executive committee was first ap- 
pointed to initiate the work of preparing the Fifth Yearbook. 
Several preliminary meetings were held in San Antonio, Hous- 
ton, and Los Angeles. At these meetings preliminary plans and 
a form letter making an appeal for illustrative materials were 
prepared by the committee. Later an outline of the yearbook 
and chapter assignments were made. Two general meetings 
were held, one at Detroit on February 20 and one at New York 
City on July 18 and 19, at which time final plans for the year- 
book were completed. 


Division or LABOR 


While the contents of the various chapters have the general 
approval of the committee as a whole, the following individual 
members are responsible for the respective chapters as indicated: 
L. Thomas Hopkins, Chapter I; Philip W. L. Cox, Chapter II; 
Fred C. Ayer, Chapter III; and Elma A. Neal, Chapter IX. 
The following chapters of the yearbook were prepared by the 
Divisional Chairmen in charge of the assembling of case studies: 
Chapter IV, Ima L. Kuykendall; Chapter V, C. E. Douglass; 
Chapter VI, Worcester Warren and W. J. Klopp; Chapter VII, 
Fannie W. Dunn. 

It seems fitting, in discussing the development of the year- 
book, to express appreciation to Miss Inez Foster, Assistant Di- 
rector of Elementary Education in San Antonio, for construc- 
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tive help and criticism of the materials of the yearbook; to Mr. 
John Carr Duff, a graduate student in New York University, 
formerly a high school principal, for editorial work on the case 
studies in secondary education and for his survey of articles in 
periodicals (Chapter VIII); also to the secretaries of the mem- 
bers of the committee and to the contributing members of the 
Department for their untiring and unselfish efforts without which 
this yearbook would not have been possible. 


San Antonio, Texas ; Euma A. NEAL, 
December 12, 1931 Chairman of the Committee 
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CHAPTER I 


THE PROBLEM 


PuRPOSE OF PUBLICATION 


The purpose of this publication is to give guidance to super- 
visors and directors of instruction in their work with teachers 
and to give counsel to teachers in their relationships with super- 
visors, to the end that the former may exert intelligent leader- 
ship and the latter may be freed to develop their potentialities by: 

1. Throwing light upon what is meant by creative supervision 
and what techniques may be employed to attain it. 

2. Assembling and interpreting such illustrative methods of 
releasing and capitalizing the creative energies of the teacher 
as are available and are possible within the limits of this volume. 

The reason for undertaking this publication is immediate 
rather than remote. The Third Yearbook of the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, appearing in 1920, 
proposed five principles of supervision, “whose key words are 
philosophic, codperative, creative, scientific, and effective.” ? 
Later in the same yearbook the committee observed that its 
studies should open the way to other researches in supervision, 
proposing six types, of which “methods of capitalizing the crea- 
tive effort of teachers” was indicated.2, The executive commit- 
tee of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion voted that the six studies be undertaken, and that the one 
dealing with methods of capitalizing the creative effort of 
teachers be begun immediately, since it offered greater possibili- 
ties for major improvements in supervision than any one of the 
other five studies indicated. Furthermore, in 1930, the date of 
the appearance of the Third Yearbook, there was also issued the 
Eighth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence, en- 

1Current Problems of Supervisors. Third Yearbook, Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction, pp. 8-9. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, New York, 1930. 
2 Ibid., p. 206. 
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titled The Superintendent Surveys Supervision. While scattered 
references are made throughout to creative supervision, the cul- 
minating statement is found in the last chapter, entitled “Crea- 
tive Supervision,” in a plea for the integration of democracy in 
supervision and scientific supervision into creative supervision, 
as follows: 

Since the two terms, democracy in supervision and scientific supervision, 
have both excellent and unfortunate connotations, since they can be used 
to refer to the very best in supervision or used by extremists to defend 
improper practices, an attempt is here made to find a rational basis for 
supervisory method by merging certain elements of the democratic and the 
scientific into a resultant total which may be called creative supervision.® 


With the support of two great organizations of the National 
Education Association recorded in favor of creative supervision, 
it seemed advisable for a committee to undertake immediately 
the preparation of this yearbook. 

The scope of this volume is limited to the kindergarten- 
primary, elementary, and secondary school fields, since it was 
thought desirable to concentrate attention within those seg- 
ments in which supervision already has, or is coming to have, 
important functions. While the principles established, the con- 
structive suggestions offered, and the illustrative materials sub- 
mitted may be used to promote the teacher-supervisor relation- 
ship in the college, this committee takes no responsibility in 
advocating such broad applications. 


THE EVALUATION OF THE CREATIVE ACT 


A preface to the intelligent understanding of creative supervi- 
sion must be a discussion of the nature of the creative act, an 
important unit of which is the recognition of the act itself. This 
means the definition of some standards by which the act may 
be evaluated. In this instance there are two opposed groups 
representing two distinct positions. One accepts what is known 
as the sociological viewpoint, asserting that the creative act 
must be recognized by competent individuals as outstanding. 
Here the focus of attention is on the end point or quality of the 
finished product, and the point of view is that of the skilled 
adult artificer who is sitting in judgment upon the efforts of 
his fellow technicians. Let us consider an illustration. A man 


* Eighth Yearbook, Department of Superintendence, p. 344. 
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is a portrait painter. Thousands of individuals have previously 
painted portraits, but there is something in his conception of 
the personality of the individual and his technique of recording 
that vision on the canvas, as expressed in better line, color, 
or organization, that produces a uniqueness of results of such 
magnitude as to cause a group of outstanding specialists in his 
field to pronounce his product the best of its type. Thus the 
individual is proclaimed a creative artist and his work stands as 
a monument to subsequent generations, until some new genius 
appears with superior ideas, or techniques of expressing old 
ones, to win the championship from the previous hero. In all 
walks of life there are individuals who are superior to all others 
in performance in their particular fields. Thus society has had 
only one Einstein, one Lincoln, one Rembrandt, one Charle- 
magne, one Plato, and one Christ. 

By this sociological standard the creative act would be pos- 
sible only for a few supervisors and a few teachers, a result 
compatible with the philosophies of education prevalent in 
European countries since the Middle Ages, but incompatible 
with the democratic traditions of America. A vigorous state- 
ment against this position is presented by Kilpatrick as 
follows: 


Now let us ask the question: Can the gifted alone create? I say no. 
Before man was man, the first instance of learning took place, far down 
in the life of the amcba. Creation has ever been present in the world 
from eons before man was man. So we have no right at all, as I see it, 
to say that here are a few people who stand at the upper end of the 
human line and they are the only ones who can create. They may be the 
only ones who can create great creations but not the only ones who 
can create. Every one of you, every child that you have, in my opinion, 
is capable of creation, and in fact does create every day.* 


The other standard for judging the creative act is known as 
the psychological, under which the major emphasis is placed 
upon the relationship of the product to the previous experience 
of the individual. A creative act is an act which represents for 
the creator a new thought, a new idea, a new solution, a new 
analysis or a new synthesis. Professor Kilpatrick explains this 
point of view: 


‘Kilpatrick, William H., “Some Basic Considerations Affecting Success in 
Teaching Art.” Eastern Arts Association Proceedings, April, 1929, p. 4. This 
article appeared also in Teachers College Record, 32: 348-359 (January, 1931). 
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I want to say that creation is found in any and all learning, wherever 
learning is found. This is an extension of the notion of creation, but I 
wish to insist upon it. Wherever there is any instance of learning, there 
is in some measure an active creation taking place. Saying it a little 
differently, wherever an individual now has a way of reacting which a 
little while ago he did not have, I wish to say that an act of creation has 
intervened. This as I warned you is different from the common notion. 

Suppose a child learns, for instance, not to touch a hot stove. He 
touches it once, burns his finger and learns not to touch a hot stove again. 
You may say there is no creation in that. How is it with a moth? Have 
you seen a moth fly to a candle, burn its wings? Does the moth learn not 
to fly to the candle again? No. It flies back to the candle again. What 
is the difference? The child has sense enough to learn and the moth has 
not “sense” enough to learn. The child can create a new way of looking 
at the stove; the moth cannot create a new way of looking at the candle. 
The child has creative power in that respect and the moth does not 
have it.5 


If the psychological standard for the creative act is accepted, 
every individual has an opportunity to create because he can 
usually produce a result that is new or superior to any of his 
previous performances. He can always remake old patterns 
from past experiences into new patterns for dynamic immediate 
experiences. According to this standard, every supervisor in 
every school system and every teacher and pupil in each school- 
room in America possesses latent creative possibilities which 
have never appeared, since the external stimulus for their re- 
lease has never adequately been presented. 

In the past the standards used by supervisors in judging the 
performances of teachers have been more sociological than psy- 
chological. Supervisors have evaluated in terms of the finished 
product without giving sufficient consideration to the processes 
in their relationship to the previous experience of the teacher. 
The tendency to lay more emphasis upon the psychological with- 
out neglecting the particular function of the sociological is in 
harmony with the newer philosophy of education, concepts of 
learning, and democracy in school practices. 


User oF THE TERM “CREATIVE” 


The use of the term “creative” in education seems to be some- 
what remote in origin. In 1881 Felix Adler in his Working- 
man’s School said in part: “So object-creating must supplement 


5 Ibid., p. 4. 
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object-teaching in that rediscovery of truths which it is the 
purpose of education to facilitate.”® Wundt, in his Outlines of 
Psychology, published in 1897, used the term “creative synthe- 
sis” to indicate that “the processes of apperception result in 
forms of thought which are in no wise explained by the elements 
of which these thoughts are composed.” * In 1917 there appeared 
a group of essays in the pragmatic attitude under the title, Crea- 
tive Intelligence. While John Dewey was one of the major con- 
tributors to this volume, no mention of the word “creative” or 
any explanation of a creative act appears in his article. The 
first book in the field of education having in its title the word 
“creative” was Creative Music, by Mrs. Satis Coleman, a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Lincoln School of Teachers College. In 
the same year the word appears again in a publication of the 
Lincoln School entitled Some Uses of School Assemblies. 

Until 1925 this term appears to have had no definite meaning 
and carried with it no particular educational concept. The idea 
may have been equally well expressed by the use of the terms 
“constructiveness,” “self-expression,” or “originality.” The im- 
petus to the present use of the word was given simultaneously by 
Hughes Mearns, then a member of the staff of the Lincoln 
School, through his book, Creative Youth, published in 1925, and 
the Francis W. Parker School in its bulletin called Creative 
Effort, published in the same year. The authors of these books 
advocated that schools provide opportunity and encouragement 
for creative effort among children. This is perhaps best ex- 
pressed in Creative Effort as follows: 


This volume centers attention upon the results of children’s creative 
activity. . . . We believe that we see in this accumulation of creative 
material genuine encouragement for our conviction that it is a proven 
responsibility of a school to provide for its children both constant stimuli 
to creative effort through books, people, and environment, and wide oppor- 
tunity for continuous and satisfying use of their creative impulses.® 


Since that time the number of books and magazine articles 
with the word “creative” in the title or in the content is legion, 
no less than three hundred of them appearing from July 1, 1930, 
to July 1, 1931. 

* Adler, Felix, Workingman’s School, p. 14. 


™Monroe, Cyclopedia of Education, 2: 228 (1919). 
* Creative Effort, Bulletin of the Francis W. Parker School, 1925, p. 3. 
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The first attempt to define and utilize the term “creativeness” 
in supervision appears to have been made by the city of Long 
Beach, California, in a bulletin entitled Plan of Supervision in 
the Elementary Schools. The preparation of this was begun in 
1926; the completed document was issued a year later. In the 
First Yearbook of the National Conference on Educational 
Method, in discussing the Detroit plan of supervision, Charles 
L. Spain says, “It is expected that the supervisor will be a con- 
structive thinker who stands ready to contribute the results of 
his creative effort for the benefit of the entire system.”*® The 
following year, 1929, brought forth a number of articles dealing 
with creative supervision, an important one in defining the con- 
cept being that of Jesse H. Newlon, entitled “Creative Supervi- 
sion in the High School,” an address given before the Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals, February 25, 1929, and 
published in the Teachers College Record for April of the same 
year. 

The expression of the concept underlying creative supervision, 
but without the use of the term, seems to have been indicated as 
far back as 1888 by M. Chidester of Wichita, Kansas, who says 
that the supervisor 


should thoroughly supervise the system, but should not be all there is of 
the system. He may, if he pleases, be the center around which it all 
revolves, the attraction to hold it in place, and the power that compels 
each member of it to follow his own proper orbit; but at this point the 
figure should end. He must not, as the further application of it would 
indicate, be the only luminous body in it... . 

Supervision must be accomplished in a different manner, as well as 
for a different purpose. Instead of being a blazing sun conspicuous above 
all others for brilliancy, trying to light up everything by the direct 
radiation of his own lustre, he should be more in the nature of a dynamo, 
a power to make light for others, but not himself to shine. Out of sight 
itself, occupying no part of the crowded streets and busy rooms it lights, 
this modest piece of machinery quietly furnishes the energy that accom- 
plishes the result. The lamps gleam and shed their lustre, and we speak 
of their brilliancy and efficiency.° 


While no attempt has been made to trace the origin of this 
term in education back to the ancient Greeks, and no investiga- 


® Educational Supervision. First Yearbook, National Conference on Educa- 
tional Method, p. 83. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928. 

10 Chidester, M., in discussion of an artcle by J. M. Greenwood appearing in 
Proceedings, National Education Association, 1888, pp. 523-525. 
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tion has been undertaken to indicate its use among creative 
artists, it seems reasonable to conclude that the present empha- 
sis is an outgrowth of the movement to break down authoritarian- 
ism in education and is directly associated with those philoso- 
phies of education which transfer emphasis from the social order 
to the growing organism. It is interesting to note also that this 
drive, or perhaps fad, for creative education has increased with 
the growing importance of those philosophies which have been 
seriously affecting educational practices only for the past two 
decades. 

Furthermore, it is apparent that this movement is intimately 
related to our changing concepts of learning, where greater 
emphasis is laid upon the interest and purposive acts of the 
individual, where education is an active process controlled in 
large part by the learner instead of by the teacher, where 
subject matter is not considered intrinsic in itself but is 
defined by the learner in the light of his impelling drives. 
Finally, it appears that creative education is intimately 
associated with the recent attempts to democratize education 
and that the latter is an outgrowth of the same sources as the 
former. 

It is not the function of this yearbook to present a detailed 
analysis of the forces underlying the appearance of creative 
education. It is safe to say that it is probably not an accident 
that this emphasis has arisen, for in a complex, dynamic, 
industrial social order the following theses could be de- 
fended: 


1. Each individual must create in order to make normal ad- 
justments to the rapidly changing conditions in his social en- 
vironment. 

2. Real satisfactions are attained in the greatest amounts only 
by the individual who solves his life problems through intelli- 
gent creative activity. 


With the real industrial revolution before us rather than be- 
hind us, with changes in social life coming in increased tempo 
and greater intensity, it seems only natural that the concept of 
creativeness should become the keynote of adequate present and 
future education. 
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Factors WHIcH UNDERLIE THE CREATIVE Act?! 


There are a number of factors which are combined to produce 
a creative act. These will not be presented in order of magni- 
tude but in accordance with ease of discussion. 

1. The creative act is usually brought about through outside 
stimulation. The potential creative power lies within the crea- 
tor, but the switch that releases it is thrown by some influence 
from without. This means that the creative individual must 
live in an environment where the climate of opinion is such as 
to support, encourage, and stimulate him. While it is some- 
times possible for him to create in a discouraging environment, 
this is probably not the rule for the great majority of individ- 
uals. Furthermore, the stimulus which releases the energy of 
one individual along the creative path may not affect other 
persons, so there must be a variety of stimulation to meet indi- 
vidual needs in creativity, just as there are varieties of ap- 
proaches to materials of instruction to meet the differing needs 
of pupils. This point of view is well expressed by Professor Kil- 
patrick, who says concerning the creative power of children: 


However little or however great, that power needs encouragement, it 
needs stimulation, and the stimulation must come from somewhere and 
that somewhere cannot be from within. I am not saying there may not 
be yearnings within, but the stimulation must come somewhere from 
without.12 


In the same article, Professor Kilpatrick refers again to stimu- 
lation in the following manner: 


I am saying there must be encouragement and stimulation on the one 
hand, and there must be opportunity on the other hand. I greatly sus- 
pect, if we are going to do the best by our children, that there must be 
variety of stimulation and not one single type.!3 


This point of view is well summarized by Rugg, as follows: 


For the creative impulse is within the child himself. No educational 
discovery of our generation has had such far-reaching implications. It 


11 Based upon an investigation of creative acts of secondary school pupils in 
the Lincoln School of Teachers College by L. Thomas Hopkins and James E. 
Mendenhall, report of which is now in press and will be published shortly by the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

1% Kilpatrick, William H., “Some Basic Considerations Affecting Success in 
Teaching Art.”’ Eastern Arts Association Proceedings, April, 1929, p. 2. 

8 I[bid., p. 3. 
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has a twofold significance: first, that every child is born with the power 
to create; second, that the task of the school is to surround the child 
with an environment which will draw out his creative power.!* 


2. The creative act is usually initiated by the creator. Sensi- 
tive to the stimulation of a sympathetic environment, the crea- 
tive power of the individual is released. Many possibilities for 
outlets present themselves, but the one accepted is usually that 
which brings into play the whole organism. In some instances 
the environment not only furnishes the stimulus but also the 
actual initiation of the act itself. The difference in uniqueness 
between an act initiated by the creator and one initiated by 
some outside individual is one of degree. The presentation of the 
pattern from without leaves the creator an opportunity to exer- 
cise his particular talents only to a limited degree. This natu- 
rally affects the amount and quality of uniqueness in the result. 

3. In the process of unfolding and developing the creative act 
the control must be held by the creator. The control of the crea- 
tive act lies within the creator, and the direction of the crea- 
tive experience is determined by him. He capitalizes the stimu- 
lation from without, integrates it with his own internal drives, 
and then proceeds to fulfill his desires. It appears that creative 
acts can be located upon a definite control scale. The greater 
the control by the creator, the greater the possibilities for unique 
acts. The less the opportunity for control by the creator, the 
less the opportunity for creative acts. All attempts, therefore, 
to free pupils or teachers from domination by external sources 
are steps toward their greater creativeness. 

A degree of creativeness is possible even when the control 
rests outside of the individual. The pupil who has a fixed as- 
signment of work to be done has the possibility of uniqueness 
of result within the scope of the assignment, so that the latter 
may become both an external stimulus for the initiation of a 
creative act and also an external stimulus in limiting it. In like 
manner the teacher may have his work controlled by external 
forces, such as courses of study and standardized tests, so that 
he does not feel free to initiate except within certain prescribed 
limits. While creativeness is possible under such limitations, 
the maximum amount and the highest quality cannot be ex- 
pected. 

% Rugg, H. O., and Shumaker, Ann, The Child-Centered School, p. 228. 
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4. The creative act appears in individuals who are sensitive 
to ideas. It seems probable that the outside stimulation causes 
an individual either to accept an idea from external sources or 
to reorganize his own experience into new meanings out of which 
he proceeds to develop something that is for him a creative act. 
This means a type of educational training which lays greater 
premium upon ideas than upon the mechanics of learning, since 
there is little evidence to show that many individuals create out 
of techniques, whereas it will be admitted that a few individuals 
of superior ability create within techniques, thereby making 
available new media of expression for everyone.** 

5. A creative act is the product of an organism under relaxed 
control. Flashes of insight, new meanings and interpretations 
of old experience, sensitiveness to new stimuli in the environment 
take place more effectively when the organism is relaxed but 
alert, reposed yet vibrant with underlying power. At these mo- 
ments the individual is sensitive to a wider area and a greater 
depth of past and present experience. Parts of experience long 
since in the periphery of consciousness are brought into the 
center, resulting in new values, new interpretations, and conse- 
quently an increased sensitiveness to the surrounding environ- 
ment. Under relaxed control, therefore, there is a greater oppor- 
tunity for the real integration of a larger amount of the total 
experience—intellectual, physical, and emotional. This means 
that the creative act cannot be expected under compulsion, under 
assignment to have a performance completed at a certain time, 
under a fear that failure to perform will mean demotion, or 
under the knowledge that pleasing a superior officer may mean 
promotion. The individual must be freed from the many pres- 
sures from outside sources that tend to direct the thinking 
toward an externally controlled end, and thus remove the possi- 
bilities of real integration within the individual. 

Accompanying this relaxed attitude is a buoyant, confident 
hope on the part of the creator. He must live in an atmosphere 
of success. He must feel that failure is not his lot. He must 
feel the sympathetic support, advice, and counsel of his asso- 
ciates. He must feel security in innovation. He must experi- 
ence the thrill which comes from the discovery that he can, that 


%* For a more detailed explanation of this point, see Hopkins, L. Thomas, 
“Creative Education,” Educational Method, 11:1-9 (October, 1931). 
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he is able to generate ideas and express them in media apart 
from the accepted commonplace. 

6. The creative individual has a meaningful goal. In the crea- 
tive act the goal is set by the individual and the materials and 
processes selected in accordance with their values in achieving 
it. While this goal may be vague at the outset, it becomes more 
and more refined and definite in the process of expression. Since 
the individual formulates the goal in the light of his own experi- 
ence and selects the means of attainment in the light of his con- 
ception of it, it seems reasonable to conclude that the goal is 
more meaningful to him than any which can be furnished to him 
by some external influence. As this meaningfulness is increased, 
the possibility of rising above the standardized response and 
producing some unique expression of the self seems to be 
greatly enhanced. 

7. The individual must acquire a habit of expressing himself 
in creative acts. For some this may be a slow, gradual develop- 
ment over a number of years. For others it may flower within 
a day, if the right setting for growth prevails. That such a 
habit can be built seems now to be accepted. That such a habit 
should be formed seems not yet to be generally recognized. 
Some critics believe that individuals should develop an aitti- 
tude of looking for the unique, but apply the term “habit” only 
to skills or specific learnings, where an old response is repeated 
in some new situation with only slight variation. This fixed 
response is not the one contemplated here, but rather a constant 
and persistent attempt to look for variable elements, eventuating 
in a general habit and resulting in persistence toward and pre- 
dictability of a unique outcome. 

8. The creative act is accompanied by an emotional and in- 
tellectual satisfaction in the light of psychological standards set 
up by the creator. The primary and perhaps most important 
result of the creative act is its effect upon the internal func- 
tioning of the organism. The rewards are satisfaction in doing, 
joy in performing, hope in a recurrence of the experience. Ex- 
cept for the preschool years, it is probable that the younger 
the individual the greater the power of internal rewards. As 
adulthood is approached, the creative act is more nearly on 
a par with the best from other individuals within a given field, 
causing external satisfactions to operate with internal ones, so 
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that each supports the other, and both must be considered in 
any evaluation of the act itself. While in the supervisor rela- 
tionship the joy of working through an original experience may 
be an important reward for the classroom teacher, the knowl- 
edge that this result is recognized by the supervisor as having 
outstanding merit and as being superior to other performances 
of its type within the same school system tends to become an 
important factor in increasing the satisfaction. 

9. The individual must have a knowledge of techniques, In 
the same way that the humblest ragpicker must organize his 
ideas, so the poorest creator must have some technique. The 
kind, amount, and quality of technique varies with the idea and 
the medium through which it is expressed. The higher the level 
of performance the more important becomes quality of technique 
in determining the final result. This technique may be acquired 
by the individual on the spot in immediate relationship to some 
creative act. However, the individual who persists in creative- 
ness finds it necessary to refine techniques between creative per- 
formances in order that subsequent acts may be placed upon 
increasingly higher levels. Contrariwise, techniques should not 
be stated as ends in themselves apart from their relationship to 
creative acts and before the individual has seen the need of 
them in the better externalization of his ideas. 

10. The individual must acquire a habit of persistence. 
While some creative acts, as Hughes Mearns points out, are a 
product of the moment, “dancing, rhythmic living, a laugh, a 
flash of the mind, strength of control, swiftness of action, an 
unwritten poem, a song without words,” ** more creative acts 
for a larger number of individuals are the product of long, care- 
ful, painstaking effort. Many a creative idea is lost, never ade- 
quately expressed, because the individual believes in “dancing, 
rhythmic living, a laugh, a flash of the mind,” and is either not 
willing or is not capable of entering and enduring the long, 
gruelling enterprise which is necessary to the integrative crea- 
tive process. 

As the individual becomes more and more productive, the 
grind may become more and more intensive, since he is spurred 
by the higher quality of his own appreciations and satisfactions 
and the desire to make his offerings the greatest of their type. 


1%® Mearns, Hughes, Creative Power, p. 251. 
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It is during this period that continuous sympathetic outside 
stimulation is of prime importance. 

11. The creator must acquire meaningful criteria for the self- 
evaluation of his acts. Since creative acts represent an exter- 
nalization of the self, they are not now, and perhaps never can 
be, amenable to standardized measurement. While the most 
important outcomes are emotional and intellectual satisfactions 
to the creator, these cannot be attained to the highest degree 
without meaningful criteria for their evaluation. These cri- 
teria are inherent in the process and are usually not isolated from 
it. However, as the individual acquires more experience in crea- 
tiveness, he tends to examine these criteria apart from the acts 
in which they emerge. This process of refining and utilizing 
his criteria means that the creator will look for deeper, richer, 
fuller satisfactions from his acts. At this point the wise guid- 
ance of sympathetic friends and counselors is of extreme im- 
portance. 


CRITICISM AND THE CREATIVE ACT 


The effect of criticism upon the creative act is wholesome and 
leads to an increase in the amount and quality of performance 
when the criticism is presented in certain definite ways. Some 
standards governing this presentation are as follows: 

1. The criticism should be given by persons who are in the 
confidence of and have the respect of the creator. These per- 
sons are usually those recognized by the creator as having su- 
perior intellectual capacity, superior technical knowledge in the 
particular field, meaning in relation to the idea or the medium 
of expression, and have the complete confidence of the creator. 

2. The criticism should be given to the individual personally, 
but in an impersonal, objective manner. In other words, it 
should be based upon the creative act itself rather than upon 
any personal relationship of the creator to critic or to his own 
act. The tendency to deal in personal applications is an enter- 
ing wedge in breaking down the mutual respect between creator 
and critic and results in defeating rather than improving the 
result. 

3. The standards for judging the act should grow out of the 
performance of the individual or that of a group of his peers, 
but should not arbitrarily be set apart from the act itself on 
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some remote or adult level from which the individual may be 
harshly criticized and unjustly scored. This means that the 
creative acts of individual pupils should be judged by those of 
a group of individuals of similar age and quality of perform- 
ance, and not by the best acts of teachers. In the same way 
creative acts of teachers should be judged by standards accepted 
by a group of teachers and not the best performances of a few 
superior teachers or a group of supervisors. 

4. Criticism may be presented to an individual before a group 
of his associates so long as the treatment is kept on the objec- 
tive level and the name of the individual whose ‘act is being 
evaluated is not divulged except with his consent. Very fre- 
quently creative acts of individual pupils are commented upon 
by the teacher before the members of the class. In like man- 
ner, unique performances of individual teachers may be dis- 
cussed by the supervisor before a group of teachers. The more 
the creative act reveals the uniqueness of the individual self, 
the greater the necessity for keeping the discussion on an ob- 
jective basis, regardless of whether the product be good or bad 
in the judgment of the teacher or the supervisor. 

5. Criticism is best when the emphasis is placed upon the 
good points or upon constructive suggestions as to how the 
result may be improved. With the creative act among children 
there is evidence to show that over-emphasis upon the weak- 
nesses tends to discouragement, whereas too great an attempt 
to stress the good points leaves no basis for improvement. Chil- 
dren wish to know their strengths, also their weaknesses, but 
above all they wish to know how they may improve subsequent 
performances. It is assumed that these same conditions apply 
in the teacher-supervisor relationship. 

6. The criticism should be given with a sympathetic under- 
standing attitude. The critic should be able to place himself in 
the position of the creator and experience, in so far as possible, 
all his hopes, his difficulties, his joys, and his sorrows. Unless the 
critic can make this transformation, he is likely to be aloof, not 
sensing the real feelings of the creator, thereby violating some 
of the principles of good criticism presented above. Florence 
Cane, in an article entitled “Fostering Creative Work,” sum- 
marizes very well the characteristics of a creative teacher by 
saying that she must combine a rhythmic, understanding, de- 
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tailed, objective study of the act, but always in relation to the 
development of the child, with a responsive and lively imagina- 
tion, and a poised state of mind, “praising neither too much nor 
too little, adjusting her reaction to the needs of the child, giv- 
ing just enough support to encourage further effort in a timid 
child, and just enough shock to arouse a lazy one in need of 
traveling a harder road. The teacher must be able to feel the 
birth of a form coming from the faltering words of a child; to 
hear a faint wish as well as an ardent one; . . . in short, to apply 
a spur or give a caress, whichever is needed.” ** 


SUPERVISOR AND TEACHER RELATIONSHIPS 


In the early part of this chapter there is presented an analysis 
of the creative act by children. This is discussed on the assump- 
tion that the relationship between pupil and teacher which re- 
sults in the creative act by pupils is the desirable relationship 
between teacher and supervisor to produce the creative act by 
teachers. Based upon the preceding information there are cer- 
tain relationships between teacher and supervisor which need 
to be defined. 

1. The chief function of the supervisor is to read, study, think, 
plan, advise, and lead. In the same way that creative acts of 
pupils flourish under the right type of leadership by teachers, 
so the creative acts of teachers are stimulated by supervisory 
leadership. This setting of the stage so as to furnish for the 
teacher a source of ideas, a relaxed control, an encouragement 
to undertake the solution of original problems, and a confident 
expectation of success is the first, most important responsibility 
of the supervisor in fostering creative acts by teachers. While 
leadership is present, the control of the act rests with the 
teacher, the supervisor serving as an expert counselor and ad- 
viser, always willing to encourage, offer technical advice when 
needed, aid in the solution of any problem, but rarely to take 
control away from the teacher or to assume superior ability, 
knowledge, or authority. 

2. The second main function of the supervisor is to aid the 
teacher during the period in which a creative act is developing. 
There are a number of elements which intervene between the 


Cane, Florence, ‘‘Fostering Creative Work,” Progressive Education, 3: 201 
(March, 1931). 
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acceptance of an idea and its externalization in final form, the 
four most important of which are: time, material, a persistence 
in carrying the act through to completion, and a technique for 
conveying the idea. During this period the supervisor counsels 
with the teacher as to the appropriate techniques, providing 
information when necessary, and encouraging whenever the 
teacher may be unable to clarify and redefine the distant out- 
come. Such help is usually desired by the creator if the rela- 
tionship between him and the adviser is normal and friendly. 
When such compatible relationship does not exist, the forcing 
of information or plans of procedure by the adviser tends to sup- 
press rather than encourage the creative act by removing the 
possibility of a unique response through limiting the opportunity 
for expression of the true self. This means that some super- 
visors may be unable to promote creativeness among certain 
teachers. It also means that contacts must be tempered by the 
problem and by the individual differences in the personal make- 
up of the two parties concerned. Standardized rules or com- 
monplace forms of procedure are of little use in this connection. 

3. A third function of the supervisor is to aid teachers in 
clarifying standards of judgment of their own acts. It was 
pointed out previously that the chief criterion of evaluation of 
a creative act by pupils is the emotional and intellectual satis- 
faction received by them during the performance. This psycho- 
logical standard is very frequently overlooked by supervisors in 
the present age of objective measurements, standardized tests, 
rating of group against group, or one teacher against another. 
To the extent to which the measure of the act is objectified, to 
that extent the control is removed from the teacher to the 
supervisor who is in charge of the standards governing the 
measurement. While it is possible for some individuals to create 
under such circumstances, the number of people is small and 
the amount, kind, and quality of creativeness is always limited 
by the existence of the controlling circumstances. The creative 
supervisor encourages the teacher to measure in the light of 
her standards, but he also gives advice in the formulation and 
application of standards to the end that the teacher may grow 
to increasingly higher levels of accomplishment. 

While the internal result of the act upon the teacher is one 
standard of judging quality, there are two others which must 
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be considered. These are: first, the effects of the act upon the 
pupils; second, the availability of the results among other 
teachers or in the school system as a whole. It is assumed that 
creative supervision will so stimulate teachers that the results 
of their creative acts will affect in a beneficial way the educa- 
tion of pupils. The problem lies in the measurement of such 
pupil effects. If the results be in knowledge of subject matter 
or performance of certain skills, they can be systematically and 
objectively tested. If the effects be in wholesome leadership, 
changed attitudes, points of view toward life, feelings of hope 
and success, the results are not so easily measured and conse- 
quently are not so readily accepted as being present or worth- 
while. The creative supervisor will see the relationship between 
the creative acts of teachers and pupils and will evaluate the 
performances of each by standards appropriate to the present 
acts and valuable for the promotion of superior future acts, 
whether these be subjective or objective. 

Making the creative act of an individual teacher available 
for use among all teachers leads to its evaluation by standards 
derived apart from the creative act, the teacher, the pupils, and 
their related experiences. While this has many advantages, it is 
pregnant with great dangers. The attendant recognition by the 
supervisors and teachers, compliments from higher administra- 
tive officers, and perhaps promotions and salary increases may 
cause the teacher so to fix her eye upon external rewards as to 
forever subordinate the self in her subsequent acts; a creative 
teacher, a commonplace supervisor. Furthermore, the creative 
act of an individual may become so grossly misinterpreted by 
members of the teaching staff as to result in attempts to mechan- 
ize the goal, the procedure, the product, so that all teachers may 
become transmitters of the debased dregs of what was once the 
unique contribution of the creator. If the creative act of an 
individual teacher can be used as a part of the environment to 
furnish the stimulus from which all teachers may obtain new 
ideas, new interpretations of themselves in relation to their work, 
the result should mean an increase of uniqueness in the per- 
formance of all teachers. To furnish the stimulating environ- 
ment, to discover the unique contributions of individuals, to use 
this very uniqueness in making the opportunity for all teachers 
richer, to evaluate the results of creative acts by appropriate 
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standards, to observe, encourage, promote the potential powers 
of creativeness in pupils and yet, withal, to recognize from the 
many sources the pressures that tend to keep education on the 
commonplace level—that is the creative opportunity and unique 
responsibility of the supervisor. 





CHAPTER II 


PRINCIPLES OF SUPERVISION FOR CREATIVE 
TEACHING 


Teachers are human beings. They are motivated by the same 
feelings and desires and ideals that motivate all normal persons. 
Emotionalized habit, fear, anger, security, social approvals, and 
the urge for self-expression are as curiously interwoven in the 
fabric of their natures as they are in that of the writer and of 
the reader of this page. 

No supervisor who does not take account of the vagaries of 
human nature can possibly promote creative teaching among 
the teachers whom he supervises. To the degree that he makes 
teachers publicly uncomfortable about their habits, he fails. To 
the degree that he stimulates fear or hostility toward himself or 
the innovations he espouses, he fails. To the degree that he pro- 
motes insecurity, drives teachers to malcontents for their social 
approvals, or thwarts their desires to express themselves in their 
own ways, he fails. 

Conversely, to the degree that he is able to sublimate the emo- 
tionalized habits, fears, and angers so that they foster innova- 
tions—no matter how tiny such innovations may be—he succeeds. 
And to the degree that teachers find security, social approvals, 
and self-expression in the innovations, success is certain. 

In the eight principles which follow and in the discussion that 
precedes each one may be found guidance which, it is believed 
by the committee, will indicate the technics which each super- 
visor must elaborate for himself. No principles governing a 
process so personal and individual as supervision must be can 
have universal and identical applications. For the personalities 
of each supervisor and each teacher supervised are variables 
of which general principles cannot take account. 

To the reader of these principles, it will at once appear that 
there is much repetition of ideas and even of phrases. Such is 
inevitable, since the principles are only aspects of a unified 
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philosophy. No attempt has been made to avoid repetition 
wherever it has seemed to the committee that such reiteration 
lends clearness to the principle which is stated. 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


PRINCIPLE I 


An act, to be creative, must have in it the elements of origi- 
nality, self-reliance, and impulsion on the part of the creator. 
Such traits cannot be superimposed by one who has them on 
one who has them not. Certainly a supervisor should never at- 
tempt to coerce his teachers to be creative. 

In the new and experimental situations which are inherent in 
creative teaching, the supervisor needs tolerance of clumsy han- 
dling. And the supervisor must assure the pioneer of his sup- 
port and protection even if the effort at creativeness is not 
gloriously successful. Supervisors who would foster creative 
teaching must realize that the efforts and the methods are im- 
portant, but that the results of experiments must often be dis- 
appointing if compared with any absolute extrinsic standard of 
artistic value. 

Principle I may be stated thus: 

Supervision for creative teaching consists in helping teachers 
to set up for themselves teaching-objectives which are—for them 
—dynamic, reasonable, and worth while, in helping them, as far 
as possible, to achieve these objectives, and in assuring them 
adequate securities, approvals, and rewards for their endeavors. 
In the beginning, at least, the quality or quantity of the chil- 
dren’s creative productions is of minor importance. 


PRINCIPLE II 


Creativeness, since one cannot supervise what is past, implies 
action taking place or about to take place. It has rich conno- 
tation in former experience, to be sure. It is directed, however, 
toward an event to be realized, either in a few moments or in 
a few years, but always in the future. 

It follows, therefore, that whatever stimulation, guidance, in- 
struction, criticism, or other help the supervisor can give to the 
potential creator of educational method, content, or device must 
be directed toward a project which is to be undertaken or com- 
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pleted. It has only incidental relationship to previous undertak- 
ings. 

This incidental relationship is important, nevertheless, because 
if wisely and tactfully exploited it may be the very mainspring 
of creative endeavor. Past successes, however trivial, form the 
only sound basis for creative undertakings. The expectation of 
further successes, the will to try anew, depend on confidence 
often inspired by such successes as have characterized earlier 
efforts. As they are conventionally made, however, analyses 
and criticisms of the teacher’s earlier procedures have the effect 
of dampening the potential creativist’s ardor and of promoting 
conformities to the opinions or prejudices or stereotypes of the 
supervisors. 

Principle II may be stated thus: 

Supervision for creative teaching is always directed toward 
the stimulation, guidance, and reward of endeavors now in 
process or about to be undertaken. Thus supervision for crea- 
tive teaching should emphasize activities to be undertaken rather 
than incidents that have passed. Hence, analyses of former 
shortcomings should be sparingly and tactfully made and then 
only as a step in planning better lessons to come. 


PRINCIPLE III 


The implications of Principles I and II lead to a third prin- 
ciple of supervision for creative teaching. One does not willingly 
venture into new fields of experience unless he feels sure of 
himself. Such security and confidence may be undermined by 
conventional supervisory procedures; it may be created or pro- 
moted only by capitalizing the elements of teaching procedures 
and results which are successful. 

It follows that the supervisor who would be creative will direct 
many (perhaps, in the case of a sensitive teacher, all) of his dis- 
cussions of the teacher’s previous units or experiences to those 
efforts, methods, devices, and results which are most promising. 
Something praiseworthy and capable of growth is discoverable 
in the work of most teachers. One excels in details, perhaps; an- 
other in organization; a third, in dramatic sense; and a fourth, 
in social adaptability. 

Principle III may be stated thus: 

The integration of the teacher’s personality is fundamental. 
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Hence, a positive program of encouragement and the promotion 
of self-confidence must underlie all contacts between supervisor 
and teacher. 

PRINCIPLE IV 


Supervision is a form of adult education. The relationship 
between supervisor and teacher is analogous to that which exists 
between creative teachers and their pupils. The “golden rule” 
which Briggs has pronounced for the curriculum and its method 
is fundamental to all creative supervision. Such supervision 
helps teachers to perform better those desirable activities which 
they are going to undertake anyway; it reveals to them higher 
types of activity and makes them both desirable and, to an 
extent, possible. 

Not often does constructive supervision consist in plunging 
with teachers into brand new and perhaps somewhat bizarre 
teaching projects. Constructive supervision can prepare the 
ground for great adventures by leading teachers to initiate rela- 
tively modest innovations, supplementary to the work which 
they and their classes are undertaking. Such innovations are 
made as successful and confidence-inspiring and noteworthy as 
possible. 

As a result, both pupils and teachers are likely to be in a state 
of readiness to undertake more far-reaching and revolutionary 
innovations—higher types of activity—and to find them satis- 
fying. 

Principle IV may be stated thus: 

In its early stages supervision for creative teaching is usually 
directed to projects that are not unlike those which each teacher 
and class are now completing with reasonable success; it gen- 
erally promotes minor innovations and capitalizes the successes 
which result, and thereby helps in the creation of confidence and 
readiness for more unusual and higher types of activities. Only 
in the case of teachers who are eager to essay unusual projects 
and whom the supervisor believes to be competent to attain rea- 
sonable success with them, should the supervisor advocate them. 


PRINCIPLE V 


When the intelligent, resourceful, and self-confident teacher 
has gained considerable experience in creative teaching, he may 
become more adept in analyzing and evaluating his own pro- 
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cedures and the pupils’ responses than a supervisor can often 
be. He continues to feel the need, however, of approval from 
his superior officers and from his “public.” And he is usually 
glad to explain his methods and to discuss them frankly with 
his equals; but he has passed the point where the supervisor 
as a superior officer can help him. 

The really competent and self-confident teacher cannot sub- 
mit to arbitrary command to do his work better or to do it 
faster. Such submission would break his spirit and undermine 
his efficiency. In contemplating his relationship with such 
teachers, the supervisor may well read and reread Robert Frost’s 
poem, “The Code,”? and be guided thereby. 

The supervisor has a responsibility toward his able creative 
teachers, however. To the very degree that he is depending on 
them for self-supervision, he must assure himself that these 
teachers are not becoming self-complacent rationalizers. He 
will frequently exploit leadership through “big-brother super- 
vision,” so that they may find constant challenges to continue 
to purpose, plan, execute, and evaluate their own projects in 
order to help their fellow-teachers to purpose, plan, execute, and 
evaluate theirs. In this way the entire teaching body may lift 
itself toward the goal of self-supervision in the light of an ade- 
quate philosophy of creative education. 

Principle V may be stated thus: 

Self-supervision is an inherent quality of the creative artist. 
To the degree that the creative supervisor is successful, his abler 
and more self-reliant teachers will progressively free themselves 
from the need of direct supervisory assistance. Their further 
growth is best promoted by persuading them to accept a func- 
tional leadership among their colleagues. 


PRINCIPLE VI 


Too often supervisors who would promote creative teaching 
call in outside speakers or read with their teachers books ex- 
plaining or espousing creative teaching. Sometimes they do 
both. These supervisors are sometimes surprised that the teach- 
ers’ intellectual acceptance of and emotional enthusiasm for crea- 
tiveness do not carry over into fundamental modifications of 


1From “North of Boston.” Collected Poems of Robert Frost. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 
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school work. One must remember that life processes can sel- 
dom be radically changed over-night. 

Habit is so potent that neither fear nor hope nor enthusiasm 
nor intellectual belief can overcome it at once. When in doubt, 
we do what we are accustomed to do. Only gradually, as a re- 
sult of repeated impulses and stimulations and assurances, do 
we break away from the certain successes which accompany 
our habitual behaviors. 

It would be well if every supervisor who aspires to promote 
creative teaching might himself undertake an actual project with 
children, concurrently with his endeavors to lead his teachers 
to do so. If this is impossible, he may treat his endeavors to 
lead the teachers to create methods and devices and content as 
a project in creative teaching of adults. 

In addition to speeches, demonstrations, and reading, such 
creative teaching of adults will generally involve enthusiastic 
meetings of interested teachers, the proposals for changes, group 
discussions, teacher intervisitation, visits to outside progressive 
schools, and the like. From such activities, it may be hoped and 
expected that a few teachers will volunteer to undertake one or 
more projects with their pupils. 

The supervisor will motivate his project by examples and con- 
tagious enthusiasm. He will seek out promising undertakings by 
members of his staff and gain for them the approbation of fellow- 
teachers, visitors, and parents. He will help the first brave souls 
who try a project to be successful and will assure them recogni- 
tion. He will gradually win over the less confident ones to make 
the effort at creative teaching. He may ignore the seemingly or 
actually stubborn teachers but he will never blame them for not 
attempting to undertake what they do not understand or ap- 
prove; he will recognize that stubbornness is often a cloak for 
fear. 

Only by degrees will he expect the teachers to reach a full 
conscious philosophy and practice of creative teaching. For he 
knows that belief and performance are conditioned by subtle 
physical and psychic adjustments and that it is futile to attempt 
to “speed up” learning by undue pressure. 

Principle VI may be stated thus: 

Consciousness of the purposes of creative activity grows slowly 
and the skills and moods involved in creative teaching are com- 
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plicated; both must develop progressively as successive practice, 
study, discussions, and conferences ensue. 

The first six principles have dealt with the supervisor’s rela- 
tionship with his teachers; principles VII and VIII are concerned 
rather with the environmental controls necessary for the promo- 
tion of creative teaching, such controls as may be desirably 
affected by the activities of the principal. 


PRINCIPLE VII 


Of fundamental importance for the success of creative teach- 
ing are public support and recognition. The supervisor who 
would promote creative teaching must give serious attention to 
diagnosing the attitude of administrative officers of the school 
system, of members of the board of education, of women’s clubs, 
dramatic societies, editors, clergymen, business men, and par- 
ents, toward such an innovation. By direct argument and by 
subtle appeal to their sense of importance, most groups and indi- 
viduals may be won to the support of creative teaching. 

Until and unless the supervisor can assure adequate public 
support for the newer educational methods, however, he should 
limit his advocacy of them among the teachers to the less tradi- 
tional subjects or aspects of subjects, or to the grades in which 
“the public” has already come to expect and to tolerate extreme 
innovations. 

Principle VII may be stated thus: 

Advocacy of and support for creative teaching are potentially 
present among influential community groups and administrative 
officers. Whether or not such advocacy and support become 
actual depends upon the tactful persistence and resourcefulness 
of the supervisor, both in his personal efforts and in his direction 
of the campaign of education of the public through the instru- 
mentalities of those teachers, fellow supervisors, and patrons 
who are already enthusiastic supporters of creative teaching. 


PRINCIPLE VIII 


“As long as the teacher, who is after all the only real educator 
in the school system, has no definite and authoritative position 
in shaping the course of study,” said Dewey in 1902, “that 
(course of study) is likely to remain an external thing and un- 
applied,” “. . . the reality of education is found in the personal 
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face-to-face contact of teacher and child.” “It is folly to sup- 
pose that we can carry on the education of the child apart from 
the education of the teacher.” 

In the case of the creative teacher, the statements of Dewey 
are peculiarly significant. For the creativist is the authority. 
Within the limits of school policy and purpose, he has no “su- 
perior,” from whom to seek permissions or with whom to share 
credit. The creativist’s technics and results are his own, else 
they are not creative. 

Principle VIII may be stated thus: 

The creative teacher must receive the rewards for creative 
teaching. The supervisor should help the public to know such a 
teacher as the begetter of results, as an authority in his field. 
The supervisor should be content to receive such credit as may 
come to the competent guide, lest he seem to be appropriating 
to himself credit for results which were obtained through the in- 
teractions of teacher and pupils. 


Cox’s Eiagut PRINCIPLES OF SUPERVISION AS ILLUSTRATED IN 
ScHooL PRACTICE 


Eber E. Chiles, Principal, Harrison School, St. Louis, Missouri 


The project in social studies, explained somewhat fully in this 
article, and the fifteen projects listed near the end of the article 
represent supervisory-administrative activities which took place 
before the writer’s attention had been called to Professor Cox’s 
statement of the principles of supervision for creative teaching. 
We may judge, then, that if they are in the light of the principles 
found valid, their validity does not arise from a deliberate at- 
tempt to set up a supervisory project to illustrate the -principles. 


PROJECT IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


The Existing Situation Underlying the Project. Harrison 
School had a curriculum of rich and varied content, and class- 
room procedures were largely socialized. The teachers were ac- 
tive in bringing about improvements in these procedures and 
were encouraged in this by the spirit of codperation and friend- 
liness which existed in all principal-teacher contacts. In this 
situation it was quite natural for a teacher to bring up problems 
concerning the teaching situation. 
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The problem appeared thus. Conversations between the 
teachers in our school and teachers from other schools revealed 
the fact that some schools were beginning to have doubts as to 
the efficacy of the socialized procedure. It was said that it made 
no provision for any “real learning,” that no “real knowledge” 
was acquired, or, if any knowledge did result, that no means of 
checking it was employed. 

Having heard the same opinions from other principals, the 
writer was in a position to see that there was here presented a 
real problem, one for which a solution was required in order that 
he and his faculty, and perhaps other faculties, might refine their 
practices if to do so should seem advisable. 

Emergence of the Project. One of the teachers seemed to be 
acting as spokesman for the others, and seemed to have given 
more thought to the situation than the others. It appeared 
logical from this that she would be quite acceptable to them as 
chairman of a committee, if one were formed. In a private con- 
versation the principal asked her whether she would be willing 
to act as chairman, and she accepted the office. He next ap- 
proached the other teachers individually, asking each if she 
would be willing to serve on a committee with the chairman 
mentioned. They all accepted. In making these contacts the 
principal, in the case of each individual, took occasion to say 
that it was possible for the teacher to make a real contribution 
to the work of the school. This was probably taken as a compli- 
ment, although it was nothing more than the truth. The com- 
mittee arranged a time for its meeting, and the chairman asked 
the principal to be present and help formulate a procedure. The 
problem was formulated in this committee meeting: To deter- 
mine what kind of facts are necessary, if any are, in teaching 
social studies, and to devise ways of teaching these facts 
dynamically in subordination to the principal aims of social 
studies. By way of illustration, the committee was to apply its 
findings to Grades IV, V, and VI. 

The committee felt that the principal could best furnish a 
statement of underlying general principles which should govern 
the work, and asked him to do so. He did so, but put what 
seemed to him at the time the important considerations in the 
form of questions as stated under “Problems” in the accompany- 
ing bulletin. The bulletin was read in faculty meeting at the 
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same time that the appointment of the committee was announced 
in order to insure recognition of the committee by the rest of the 
faculty, and at the same time put the committee on its mettle. 

The purpose of the first two paragraphs should appear evident. 
It was frankly an attempt to build up the present project through 
faculty pride in past accomplishments, through love for our 
school, and through public recognition of the fact that the com- 
mittee were for the occasion the “chosen ones,” that they were 
deemed worthy of carrying on the progressive tradition govern- 
ing our school. 

Harrison ScHOoL 


St. Louis, Mo. 


March 13, 1931 
To THE CoMMITTEE ON SoctaL STupIEs: 


I am delegating, as I have so often done before this, and with such 
gratifying results, the task of refining our school practice in connection 
with the teaching method, curriculum organization, and general adminis- 
tration of a school activity. Your specific task is the solution of some very 
important problems in connection with the handling of social science in 
our school. In order that you and the rest of the faculty may determine 
the status of the subject in our school, I am supplying some information 
which no one but myself seems in a position to furnish, and which seems 
fundamental to the work of the committee. Certain problems arise also 
in connection with this subject. They are included along with the infor- 
mation. In most cases I have not distinguished between problem and 
information; but it may be said that most of the problems grew out of 
actual individual situations in social studies classes in this institution. 

The committee must feel assured that this information and these prob- 
lems are not submitted to them as a definite or fixed plan of procedure, 
intended to limit or prescribe bounds for their study. Indeed it is to be 
hoped that the committee, starting on the basis of these problems and 
this information, will arrive at a thoughtful and effective solution of our 
problems in social studies. Such a solution will come (if it comes) only 
through your composite opinion, made up through the employment of 
your utmost in originality, talent, and fertility of device. Past experience, 
however, permits me no doubts as to the value of your conclusions. 

Your report and recommendations will, of course, be presented to the 
faculty for their discussion, suggestions, and approval. 


The bulletin went on to state the problems proposed. The 
problems, each followed by the answers which the teacher com- 
mittee subsequently submitted, are given here: 


1. Are facts necessary to the solution of problems in social science? 

Answer: Yes, every problem is concerned with facts of some sort. 

2. Is it better to teach them as facts or to depend upon their acquisition 
in connection with “social problem solving”? 
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Answer: Investigations have shown that incidental learning is not 


3. 


enough. 

On page 216, Part II, Twenty-Second Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, Washburne says, “A fact course 
may be made fully as interesting as a problem course. For young 
children it may, perhaps, be made more interesting. From the stand- 
point of use, we make probably much more application of fact knowl- 
edge than of social problem-solving in actual life.” Is this an extreme 
view? 


Answer: It may be true; but Washburne, in his enthusiasm for his pro- 


cedure, speaks of facts and problems as essentially unrelated, when, 
if the truth were told, we should see them to be related, even inter- 
dependent. We solve problems by handling facts according to some 
principle; we understand facts by relating them to some principle. 


. Suppose you admit that facts are necessary to problem-solving, to 


appreciation, and so on; which, if any, of these three following 

methods should you use? 

a. Study contemporary problems, or other items, and depend upon 
incidental contacts to insure retention of important facts? 

b. Teach the facts as such as a background for the attack on the 
problems; then undertake a socialized study of the problems, using 
pupil committees, general discussions, concrete materials, and so 
on; or 

c. Combine the methods “a” and “b,” first selecting for emphasis 
and study one of the larger aims or problems; socializing your 
procedure as usual; but taking care that this procedure includes a 
cumulative body of facts—a small body, to be sure, but neverthe- 
less specifically stated and taught. 


Pe 


Answer: “a” is approved by many of those who still call themselves 


progressives, but who are adhering to a philosophy of fifteen years 
ago. They believe no drill is necessary, but all worthwhile knowledge 
and skills may be learned incidentally. “b,” the first part is anathema 
except to the ultra-conservative academic type, the reactionary teacher 
of subjects, the driller, and the apostle of the vested interests in sub- 
ject matter; “c” is one step ahead of “a” in that, while retaining 
worthwhile procedures, such as socialization, problem-solving, mastery 
of principles, and so on, it provides for the acquisition of some facts. 
The problem is, therefore, to codrdinate properly in units of instruc- 
tion facts and principles, giving due emphasis to principles and prob- 
lems. Perhaps we could take the main headings from the course of 
study, combine them, and relate our facts to the new headings. 


. What would be the effect of “4c” if you adopted it? Would it give 


you more or less time for the “main considerations” of social studies, 
assuming that facts are not always the main consideration? 


Answer: More; and the main consideration would be better understood. 


6. 


If every teacher of social studies should check in her course of study 


the important facts to be learned, what important precautions should 
she take? 
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Answer: (1) Do not over-emphasize fact learning but in the main teach 
only such facts as contribute to a better understanding of main aims; 
(2) select principles and problems for every unit containing facts. 


As the writer reads again these answers, the phraseology seems 
suspiciously like his own; and yet the answers are in the hand- 
writing of the committee chairman. The fact is that they are a 
composite both of thought and of language. All who work in 
friendly understanding in the same field come eventually to 
speak the same language—which is indeed an end greatly to be 
desired. 

The Committee Presents its First Arrangement of Subject 
Matter. With this material at hand, the committee was ready 
for the next step in the solution of the problem. The objectives 
of the course with related facts were selected and written up in 
form for a conference with the principal. In this conference it 
became evident to both the chairman and the principal that facts 
had been included which were irrelevant to some of the ob- 
jectives. 

The Committee Prepares its Second Arrangement of Subject 
Matter. The committee met again and made some changes in 
the subject matter outlined. They then returned a report with 
fewer but more important objectives, and with only such facts 
as were deemed useful in attaining the objectives. This report 
was accepted by all as being in accordance with the procedure 
adapted for guidance of the bulletin, question and answer. Using 
this report as a guide, the committee had further meetings and 
arranged the content of social studies for all three grades—four, 
five, and six. 

Disposition of the Committee Report. The full report was 
mimeographed and a complete set given to every teacher in the 
school. This was done in faculty committee after the principal 
had pointed out the valuable nature of the report. The principal 
prepared the following title page and added it to each report 
given out. 

Report oF THE CoMMITTEE ON SoctaL StupiEs 
Harrison ScHoon 


Sr. Louis, Missouri 
Problem: To determine what kind of facts are necessary, if any are, in 
teaching social studies; and to devise ways of teaching these facts 
dynamically in subordination to the principal aims of social studies. 
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By way of illustration, the committee has applied its findings to Grades 
IV, V, and VI. 
Committee 
Olive Mull, Chairman 
Mary J. Dyer 
Blanche A. Long 


The principal sent a copy of the full report to the superin- 
tendent of instruction and to the assistant superintendent in 
charge of the schools in the writer’s section of the city. These 
copies also bore the names of the teacher eommittee. The princi- 
pal explained the project in a meeting of principals. The 
teachers of the grades concerned adopted the report for a tryout 
in the classroom. 

Later Effects of the Project. In the presence of other princi- 
pals, Assistant Superintendent E. F. Brown commented favor- 
ably upon the work. Some of these principals sent teachers 
to visit the teachers engaged in trying out the report. It is in- 
teresting to note also that as a result of the report the committee 
took on a certain “authority” in the field in which the work had 
been done. Some of the other teachers voluntarily consulted 
them about the work; and the opinion was expressed by seventh 
and eighth grade teachers that the committee chairman should be 
asked to codperate in an extension of the project upward through 
the seventh and eighth grades. The fact that teachers of a 
higher grade volunteered such recognition of leadership to those 
of lower grades seems specially worthy of comment. It should 
be said, however, that grade distinctions do not appear in the 
work of this faculty, so habituated are they to harmonious at- 
tacks on common problems. 


CHECKING Cox’s E1GHT PrincipLes AGAINST THE Prosgxct? 


Principle I states that supervision for creative teaching con- 
sists in helping teachers to set up for themselves teaching-objec- 
tives, in helping them to achieve these objectives, and in assur- 
ing them adequate approvals and rewards for their endeavors. 
That the principal helped the teachers set up their objectives is 
shown; that he helped them to achieve their objectives is also 


1In the main only elliptical statements of the principles are included here. 
If the reader desires full statements of them, he will find them on pages 22-28. 
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shown; that he helped them to secure adequate approvals and 
rewards is made clear. 

Principle II states that supervision for creative teaching is 
directed toward endeavors now in process or about to be under- 
taken, with slight and tactful reference to former shortcomings. 
In this example, such shortcomings as were mentioned at all (see 
“The Existing Situation Underlying the Project”) were first men- 
tioned by the teachers themselves. It should be noted also that 
the attitude of everyone concerned was toward endeavors in 
process, toward the completion of the project. 

Principle III states that the integration of the teacher’s per- 
sonality is fundamental; and that a positive program of en- 
couragement and the promotion of self-confidence must underlie 
all contacts between supervisor and teacher. It should be clear 
that, in the committee meetings and the individual contacts inci- 
dental to the development of the project, the principal used every 
opportunity to encourage the teachers. “That is a real contri- 
bution”; “that is going nicely”; “that is going to be a fine piece of 
work”; and other expressions in like vein are parts of his daily 
speech. 

Principle IV states that supervision for creative teaching begins 
with projects similar to those which teacher and class are now 
completing with reasonable success, promotes minor innovations, 
and helps in the creation of confidence for more unusual and 
higher types of activities. This principle applies to the whole 
project in that the procedure adopted required the retention of 
procedure already in successful use in the classroom. 

Principle V states that self-supervision is an inherent quality 
of the creative artist, that successful supervision progressively 
frees the teachers from the need of direct supervisory assistance 
and promotes their further growth through persuading them to 
accept a functional leadership among their colleagues. This 
principle applies in a very interesting way. In the section of 
the final report (not given here) in which there was to be sug- 
gested a method of checking the instruction as to acquisition of 
facts, three methods were suggested, although it was known that 
the principal’s attitude at the time was somewhat in favor of a 
certain one of these—the “cumulative chart” with new-type test 
at the end of the lesson. The committee was certainly justified 
in not expressing a preference for this one method, since the other 
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two were in successful use in the school and, as far as they knew, 
were not greatly inferior to the one preferred by the principal. 
The fact that the committee recommended three methods of 
checking instead of one undoubtedly shows a tendency for the 
members of the committee “progressively to free themselves from 
the need of direct supervisory assistance.” 

Principle VI states that consciousness of the purposes of crea- 
tive activity grows slowly, and the skills and moods involved in 
creative teaching are complicated; and that both must develop 
progressively as successive practice, study, discussions, and con- 
ferences ensue. This principle applies even within the limits of 
this one project. Starting with a statement of the problem, con- 
tinuing through another meeting, in which a decision was made 
to confer with the principal, meeting again, making a tentative 
arrangement of subject matter, and discovering that further 
change in procedure was required, meeting yet again to make a 
final arrangement of subject matter, the committee reveals a 
gradual comprehension of the purpose of the activity through 
successive practice, study, and discussion. The application of 
this principle could best be seen, however, in the gradual growth 
in power of the teachers in undertaking a series of projects. 
Space does not permit us to set them down here; but the reader 
will have little difficulty in accepting the general validity of the 
principle. 

Principle VII (“advocacy of and support for creative teaching 
are dependent upon the persistence and resourcefulness of the 
supervisor in making use of the potential approvals by other 
teachers, by administrators, and by the public”) is easily per- 
ceived as the basis of certain elements of the example. For in- 
stance, there was the matter of the approval of a certain teacher 
for the chairmanship. The recognition of the committee was 
accomplished by presenting the bulletin before the assembled 
faculty, and the finished report was distributed to every member 
of the faculty. The principal saw to it, when he planned a title 
page for the report, that the names of the members of the com- 
mittee were given prominence. It was shown how he worked to 
secure for the committee the approval of officials and others out- 
side our school and of our own faculty. 

Principle VIII states that the creative teacher, not someone 
else, must receive the rewards for creative teaching. Confusion 
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between Principle VII and Principle VIII is likely to arise at this 
point unless a word of explanation is given. Note that, whereas 
Principle VII refers to the necessity of activities on the part of 
the principal in seeing that the teacher receives support and 
approval for her creative work, Principle VIII refers to the 
teacher as the appropriate recipient of rewards for her own work. 
The eighth principle is demonstrated in practice in our project. 
First, certain teachers were, on account of their primary in- 
terest in the project, rewarded with places on the committee. 
The committee received from the faculty full credit for their 
work. The committee received recognition from the superin- 
tendent, the assistant superintendent, and other principals. 
The committee received recognition from teachers of other 
schools and from teachers in higher grades in our own 
school. 


OTHER ScHoot ProJects IN WHICH SIMILAR SUPERVISORY 
TECHNIQUE Was USED 


Working in much the same spirit as is explained in the fore- 
going sections, the faculty have, through creative codperation, 
completed many significant projects. Some of the more outstand- 
ing committees are here listed: 

1. Committee on Current Professional Literature. This com- 
mittee prepares, duplicates, and distributes a list of all new books 
received in the school, and of all articles published in the many 
professional magazines received. It has been serving now for 
three years without any urging from the principal. He does, of 
course, take occasion now and then to express to the committee 
his appreciation of their work. The committee has made itself 
one of our standard administrative units; its monthly reports are 
in demand throughout the faculty. 

2. Committee on “Special Socializing Activities.” This is a 
report of some thirty pages worked out for the purpose of making 
available to the whole faculty the home-room activities of the 
different advisers. 

3. Committee on Formulation of a New Report Card. On 
account of the expanded curriculum many of the pupils’ activi- 
ties could not be recorded on the old card, which took no account 
of anything but “subjects.” Our card was, among others, later 
used for reference in revising the city card. 
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4. Committee on Advisory Period. This committee considered 
the matter of selecting for special consideration in the home 
rooms of the whole school the matter of special timeliness, such 
as cooperation in city-wide safety drives, American Education 
Week, and so on. 

5. Committee on Silent Reading Lesson Based on Social 
Studies. This committee worked out suggestive lesson plans and 
distributed them to the faculty in connection with a general pro- 
gram for the improvement of reading. 

6. Committee on Room Clubs. This was a teacher-committee 
for handling club elections. It received from home-room teachers 
all applications for club memberships and club changes and 
equalized, as far as seemed desirable or necessary, the member- 
ships in the various clubs. This has become one of our standing 
committees and serves its purpose admirably. 

7. Committee on Yard Leaders’ Organization. The two teachers 
of health and physical training and the student leaders of the 
physical training groups in the junior high school section of the 
school comprised this committee. The most significant concrete 
result of their work was a “Code of Good Sportsmanship.” It 
was copied and used in all the advisory rooms of the section. 

8. Committee on Extending the Offerings in Rhythmic Ac- 
tivities. Before this committee was formed rhythmic activities 
took place only in the primary section. As a result of the study 
made, these activities have been broadened and extended upward, 
so that we now find a consistent growth in pupil development in 
the field. One of the advanced phases of the work is a folk- 
dance club in the junior high school section. 

9. Committee on the Teacher and the Public. This committee 
undertook a study of the relationships between the school and 
the Mothers-Teachers Club, and made valuable suggestions for 
improvement of the work of this club in codperation with the 
school. 

10. Committee on Special Days and Weeks. This committee 
furnishes programs and references for all the faculty in connec- 
tion with school observance of special days and weeks, such as 
Columbus Day, George Washington’s Birthday, and American 
Education Week. 

11. Committee on Harrison School Exhibit. This committee 
took charge of wall-space allotment for exhibits of work of 
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various classes, of choice of materials to be posted, and of 
explanatory legends to be affixed to various items in the ex- 
hibits. 

12. Committee on Curriculum Revision. This was the general 
committee which helped to lay out the subdivision of work for 
faculty sub-committees in the various subject (activity) fields. 
A monumental piece of work was done, which continued through 
two years and resulted in a very commendable installation of the 
new curriculum. 

13. Committee on Simplified Parliamentary Procedure. A 
purely voluntary contribution of which the principal knew noth- 
ing until it was presented. The desirability of teaching the stu- 
dents of the clubs how to conduct their meetings in a businesslike 
manner had been mentioned incidentally by the principal, but 
no assignments were made, and no committees formed. One of 
the eighth grade teachers worked out with her class a simplified 
parliamentary procedure and offered it to the principal for the 
school. Copies were made and one furnished to every teacher. 

14. Committee on “Supplementary Books Suitable for Room 
Libraries in the Primary Grades.” This committee was con- 
tinued with the same primary teacher as chairman, in order that 
the list might be extended through the intermediate and junior 
high school grades. 

Many other committees have been formed and have done their 
work. The writer feels that once a supervisor or principal really 
succeeds in establishing a truly creative spirit in a corps of 
teachers, momentum will have been acquired to carry the staff 
constantly forward into the production of original and inde- 
pendent contributions. The staff will become increasingly self- 
directed and not dependent on outside aid. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


The purpose of this study was to examine in detail a super- 
visory project with the purpose of determining whether the 
“Principles of Supervision for the Promotion of Creative Teach- 
ing” really apply to it; whether, in other words, inspection of an 
example of successful supervisory practice shows them to be 
valid. That they do apply seems to the writer to be quite evi- 
dent. As he reviews his and his faculty’s activities in this project 
in social studies and in those named in the list of “Other School 
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Projects in Which Similar Supervisory Technique Was Used,” he 
becomes more certain of the validity of these principles. From 
this viewpoint it should not seem unreasonable for him to say 
that, in working out a creative supervisory technique, they may 
safely be taken as rules of procedure. 














CHAPTER III 


SUPERVISORY PROCEDURES USED IN LIBERATING 
AND DIRECTING CREATIVE EFFORT IN TEACHERS 


One of the chief criticisms’ against supervision is that it does 
not give sufficient encouragement to and opportunity for the 
creative abilities of teachers. It is claimed that the current em- 
phasis for the display of initiative, originality, and leadership 
on the part of supervisors has subordinated the development of 
the same traits on the part of teachers. Regardless of the evi- 
dence which lies behind these criticisms, it may readily be 
granted that the development of initiative and creative work 
by teachers is not only desirable but should be an outstanding 
objective of supervision. The merit of this objective has been 
established elsewhere in this volume. The purpose of this chap- 
ter is to consider the various supervisory procedures and de- 
vices which tend to facilitate the development of creative work 
on the part of teachers. In considering the various aspects of 
this important problem, the presentation to follow will be given 
under three topical headings, as follows: (1) the recognition of 
creative activities; (2) the stimulation of creative activities; and 
(3) the methods of spreading creative discoveries. 


I. Tue RECOGNITION OF CREATIVE ACTIVITIES 


The first step in a program for the release of the creative 
energies of teachers is the location and rewarding of the original 
activities which now characterize their regular work. This is 
essential for two reasons. In the first place, it has become in- 
creasingly evident during the course of the survey made by the 
present committee, that there is present in practically every 
school system with a dozen or more teachers a number who have 
been doing praiseworthy original work, the presence and merit 
of which have not been sufficiently recognized. The activities 


1The Evaluation of Supervision, Fourth Yearbook, Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction, N. E. A., 1931, p. 8. 
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in question have not been designated as creative, no special at- 
tempt has been made to capitalize the results, and neither the 
teacher nor the system has been made appreciably richer— 
certainly not sufficiently so—by these inherently valuable 
experiences. 

In the second place, because of the common lack of definition 
or approval attached to independent creative work or experimen- 
tation on the part of teachers, many have ceased to think or 
strive in terms of creative effort, and some have actually be- 
come wary in initiating any new activity whatever that has not 
been suggested by a superior supervisory officer. This attitude 
has come about frequently, not so much from any real lack 
of appreciation by the supervisory staff as from the multi- 
plicity of projects which have been initiated by the supervisors 
themselves and which involve most of the teachers’ free 
energy. 

It is a comparatively simple matter to change this negative 
attitude toward creative work to one of positive encouragement. 
The one danger which lurks in the background, a danger which 
needs to be met very specifically, is that of accepting thought- 
less innovations or temporary fads as creative work that is 
genuinely constructive. This situation calls for two administra- 
tive statements: first, a frank statement of policy encouraging 
creative work; second, a statement of fact clearly defining the 
nature and scope of creative work. When these have been made, 
or in situations where a favorable attitude toward creative work 
already exists, much may be accomplished by initiating a plan 
which uncovers and rewards creative accomplishments as they 
may appear spontaneously. 

The discovery of creative work may be accomplished by class- 
room visitation, or by requests for reports of different types of 
creative work. The highest type of reward to the teacher is the 
emotional and intellectual satisfaction that results from growth 
in attitude, point of view, and power of creativeness. The sim- 
plest form of external reward, and one of the best, is that of 
favorable publicity. By the use of bulletins, demonstrations, 
and exhibits it is possible to put a stamp of approval upon crea- 
tive work that redounds in a distinctly satisfying manner to the 
credit of the teacher. Other satisfactory rewards include let- 
ters of approval from supervisory officials, special credit on rat- 
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ing cards, placement on special committees, and, ultimately, defi- 
nite promotional advancement. 


II. Tue STIMULATION OF CREATIVE ACTIVITIES 


Much can be done in the way of encouraging creative work by 
the simple process of defining, locating, and rewarding creative 
endeavor as it rises more or less spontaneously in the normal 
day-by-day activities of a well-trained teaching staff. Many 
teachers would welcome a simple program of this type. Such 
a program, however, is far from being completely satisfactory. 
The general testimony of the recent studies that have been made 
concerning the value of supervision and the special evidence 
which has come to the attention of the present committee indi- 
cate very clearly that before any genuinely progressive or far- 
reaching successes can be achieved in the development of crea- 
tive work, it needs to be made a special supervisory objective 
and subjected to systematic planning and organized proce- 
dures. 

There is very little experimental evidence to indicate which 
supervisory procedures are the most satisfactory in stimulating 
creative work on the part of teachers. The discussion which 
follows rests largely upon the results of the general survey which 
the present committee has made of creative work and a num- 
ber of special case studies in which the supervisory devices and 
procedures in question have proved successful in stimulating 
valuable creative work. On the basis of this evidence, the fol- 
lowing supervisory procedures have been selected as having defi- 
nite merit in a program aimed to liberate and direct the crea- 
tive work of teachers: (1) direction of professional reading and 
study; (2) holding of special conferences; (3) promotion of 
committee projects; (4) encouragement in thesis writing; (5) 
revision of curriculum; (6) assignment of experimentation; and 
(7) development of official routine. In addition to the foregoing 
procedures several of those described in the section to follow, 
upon the spread of creative activities, bear more or less directly 
upon the stimulation of creative work. 

1. Professional Reading and Study. As a forerunner to the 
development and expansion of creative teaching and supervision, 
no device is of greater value than that of directed professional 
reading and study. It is essential that both teachers and super- 
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visors obtain a clear and full concept of the value and meaning 
of creative work. These items have already been treated in 
detail in the present yearbook. Familiarity with the definitions 
of creativeness set forth by such writers as Dewey and Kilpat- 
rick; knowledge of the types of teaching and originality which 
deserve the term creative; and an appreciation of the part which 
scientific checking should play in the justification of variations 
from established practices, represent fields of study which are 
both essential and stimulating to creative endeavor. The con- 
ventional technique for stimulating professional reading and 
study in other fields may be used in this connection. 

2. Special Conferences. By far the most common method of 
stimulating creative work appears to be the holding of special 
conferences with a teacher or a group of teachers to initiate, 
facilitate, or criticize the progress of the creative project at hand. 
Here the attitude, understanding, and critical ability of the super- 
visor practically determine the success of the enterprise. At the 
present time there appears to be no standard technique for the 
preparation, conduct, and recording of these conferences. Crea- 
tive ability manifests itself in so many directions that it may 
well be doubted if the procedure of the supervisory conference 
may be reduced to a common routine. The supervisor needs to 
become thoroughly familiar with the project, prepare a plan of 
procedure to be followed during the conference, and keep an 
accurate record of its progress and outcomes. The supervisor’s 
attitude should be one of sympathetic approval tempered by a 
strict adherence to objective criticism. 

3. Committee Projects. A very considerable number of praise- 
worthy examples of creative work have grown out of projects 
which have developed under the guidance of a committee of 
teachers. Apparently, the development of a new practice within 
a school system frequently lends itself more readily to committee 
than to individual sponsorship. Such, for example, are the initi- 
ation of new forms of school government, the organization of 
school exhibits, or the control of home and school study habits. 
Many projects of this character develop much more rapidly and 
constructively under the stimulus of joint direction and friendly 
codperation. Illustrations of successful creative projects fos- 
tered by committees of teachers may be drawn from practically 
every field of educational endeavor. Following is an excellent 
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illustration of codperative creative work which developed as 
a committee project. 


ARTICULATING AND INTEGRATING A CouRsE or Stupy UNIT 


The Supervisor’s Activity. This project had its origin in a 
teachers’ meeting under the direction of Miss Pearl Tallman, 
Assistant Director of High Schools, Houston, Texas. In this 
meeting the discussion centered around possibilities for closer 
articulation. It was decided to attempt a piece of codperative 
work in connection with the social studies, using the low sixth 
junior high school grade as a center of codrdination. Besides 
general group conferences, a number of individual conferences 
were held with teachers and the supervisor was subject to call 
at all times. The work was placed in charge of a committee of 
teachers. The supervisor’s part was chiefly that of stimulating 
interest, the project being carried out by the teachers’ own in- 
ventiveness and creative activity. 

The Educational Situation. The school is a junior high school 
composed of grades six, seven, and eight, with an enrollment of 
six hundred pupils, many of whom possess a limited social back- 
ground. The first two years of the junior high school program 
include the following required subjects: English, social studies, 
mathematics, physical education, one “broadening and finding” 
course, certain periods of drill work, music and art, and general 
science. The grades have a regular thirty-minute period which 
is utilized twice a week for club meetings, once a week for home- 
room activities, and twice a week for auditorium programs. 

The Teachers’ Creative Activity. During the second semester 
of the school year 1930-1931, the teachers of the following sub- 
jects combined in the joint committee project: social studies, art, 
music, English, mathematics, drill, and physical education. They 
agreed to unite in an effort to integrate a series of pupil experi- 
ences in a worthwhile way around a social studies course of study 
unit entitled “Communications.” This unit is offered as a core 
subject for the second six weeks’ work of the semester. The 
social studies teacher was made chairman of the group. At her 
request each teacher submitted suggestions, which were discussed 
at a subsequent meeting. It was eventually decided to culminate 
the work of the unit in two highly codrdinated outcomes, an 
auditorium program and an exhibit, which should integrate the 
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work of the different teachers around common centers of inter- 
est and understanding. This plan necessitated continuous co- 
operation and frequent conferences. The general character of 
the creative work and the final outcomes are well suggested in 
the following outline descriptions of the culminating auditorium 
program and exhibit: 


1. The Auditorium Program on Communications. 


a. Gestures (represented by nine boys in Indian costumes). Speaker: 
Gesture language or sign language is much the same the whole world 
over. In our own country tribes of Indians who did not know each 
other’s spoken language communicated by the use of gestures. We 
will show you a few of the Indian gestures and what they mean. 
(Demonstration): white man; with us; made treaty of peace; he 
lied; we are through; sleep; shelter; water. 

b. Smoke signals (chemicals were used to show the puffs of smoke). 
Speaker: The Indians of North America used smoke signals to com- 
municate over long distances. They built smudge fires and sent the 
smoke up into the air by ahetnatale covering and uncovering them. 
(Demonstration): One puff meant “lost”; two puffs meant “danger”; 
three puffs meant “help.” These signs were understood by all Indians. 

c. Bells of Business. Speaker: Bells of Business are (demonstration) : 
the telephone bell; the signal bell; the alarm bell; the door bell. 
The Bells of Romance. Speaker: We have not the time to tell you 
all of the lovely legends of church bells, chimes, and carillons of the 
whole world, but we will give you a suggestion of some of them. 
These bells (represented by flower pots hung upside down on a 
standard) may be compared to chimes and carillons, with this dif- 
ference: chimes are struck, while carillons are played by keyboard 
touch and with pedals. This (striking single bell) is a good example 
of how early bells were made. It is merely a flowerpot, baked almost 
to metal; note its tone. 

e. Chinese, Japanese, and Egyptian Bells. Speaker: These (indicating 
wind bells) are the Chinese and Japanese temple bells used to call 
the worshipers to prayer. This (bell rings) was an ancient instru- 
ment used in Egypt in the temple service of Isis. 

. Orchestral Chimes. Speaker: These are known as “orchestral chimes.” 
They are related to chimes and carillons. This is an important instru- 
ment of the symphony orchestra. (Demonstration.) 

g. Singing Clocks. Speaker: Singing clocks are among the most popular 
of bell forms. They, too, might be related to the family of chimes 
and carillons. A pupil will now play on the orchestra bells, the four 
quarters of the “Cambridge Chimes,” a model for singing clocks. 

h. The Dinner Bell and the Cow Bell. Speaker: Lastly we have two 
old bells of romance connected with our ancestry, the dinner bell and 
the cow bell. (Demonstration.) 


p 


-— 


Then followed similar speeches and demonstrations concerning: drums, 
Chinese drums, tambourines, gongs, Indian drum, telegraph drum, runners, 
stagecoach, railroads, airplanes, telegraph, cable, wireless telegraph, and 
wireless telephone or radio. Many of the speeches and demonstrations 
required elaborate preparation; for example: in presenting the topic “air- 
planes,” various models constructed by the boys of the class were exhibited, 
and the following speech was made: 


Aviation is a practical means of transportation, as the swiftly 
changing history of flying records shows. The first flight that spanned 
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the United States in 1911 required 49 days, with many breakdowns 
and forced landings. Thirteen years later, the continent was crossed 
in the first non-stop flight in 21 hours and 48 minutes. The first 
talked-of trans-Atlantic flight, however, occurred on May 20 and 21, 
1927, when the youthful Charles A. Lindbergh flew alone from New 
York to Paris, 3610 miles in 33%4 hours. A prediction has come true: 
flying is done by mathematics. Arithmetic does have its place after 
all. — live in an age of increasing speed on land, on water, and 
in the air. 


2. The Exhibit. 

All the usual furniture except a few tables had been removed from a 
classroom. Exhibit materials were carefully arranged and labeled. Stu- 
dents served as information guides for visitors. Each topic was concretely 
and frequently elaborately represented by models, designs, and pictures. 
A replica of an Egyptian library was one of many examples showing 
children’s creative ability. Clay tablets were cakes of para on which 
hieroglyphics were carved. Scrolls were made of heavy paper, rolled, tied, 
and inserted in compartments of the case. 

Other methods of communication which were represented follow: cow 
horn, drum, stone gong, early African bell, handbell, smoke signal, towers, 
flags, pigeon, chopped signal post, early printing press, newspaper, handbill, 
telegraph, early telephone, modern telephone, radio semaphore, Indians 
in council, knotted string, message stocks, totem poles, picture writing, 
Egyptian library, Babylonian library, alphabet, wax tablet, tapestry, 
Domesday book, Bihistun rock, books, phonograph, dictaphone, map, 
kodak, modern library. 


Results. The results of this creative project were very sig- 
nificant both for the pupils and for the teachers. The pupils ex- 
hibited artistic, creative, and studious abilities and interests of 
unexpected strength and variety. Every pupil participated in 
the program or contributed materials to the exhibit. The teach- 
ers were greatly stimulated and have already indicated their 
desire to plan another similar enterprise. The project has dem- 
onstrated possibilities of articulation and integration of the 
course of study unit which will be utilized in other schools within 
the system. 


4. Thesis Writing. There is a growing tendency, particularly 
among high school teachers, to aspire to a Master’s degree as a 
part of their professional preparation. Whenever this is true, 
it opens a way for carrying out a valuable piece of original work. 
There are many aspects of the regular teaching program which 
afford excellent problems to be solved in connection with the 
writing of theses. Supervisors should be on the alert to turn 
this avenue of training into constructive study which pertains 
directly to the teacher’s own sphere of action. In cities where 
salary rewards follow the attainment of the M.A. degree, teach- 
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ers may very reasonably be expected to point the thesis work 
toward one of their own school problems. The finding and solu- 
tion of such a problem frequently changes the entire attitude 
and future outlook of a teacher and serves as the basis for a 
long period of creative activity of the highest type. 

5. Curriculum Revision. Judging from the various reports of 
creative work sent in to the committee, and from the several 
surveys made of creative work in certain selected cities, by far 
the larger share of constructive creative work now being accom- 
plished by teachers pertains to the curriculum. Where one crea- 
tive project was reported concerning such phases of school work 
as school government, extra-curricular activities, or control of 
study habits, ten were reported concerning the curriculum. In- 
deed, the comparatively recent movement in curriculum revision 
has become so dominant in its far-reaching activities that many 
teachers and supervisors have come to think of creative work 
largely in terms of curriculum procedures. Fortunately, this 
narrow view of creative work is not held by the more thoughtful 
and versatile supervisors and will, no doubt, pass as the present 
emphasis on curriculum revision yields to other general devices 
for the improvement of instruction. 

On the other hand, the present widespread movement in curric- 
ulum revision has provided a field for creative work on the part 
of teachers unparalleled in the history of education. The tech- 
nical procedures involved in curriculum construction are now 
familiar to all progressive supervisors, and teachers practically 
everywhere have been greatly stimulated by participating in the 
solution of curriculum problems. The recent literature of edu- 
cation is replete with illustrations of creative work in this field. 
A number of excellent case studies have been included in the 
present yearbook. A single illustration will be presented here. 
The following report was made by Mary G. Lakoff, Supervisor 
of Social Studies, Hamtramck Public Schools, Hamtramck, 
Michigan. 


CREATIVE CONTRIBUTIONS BY THE SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS 
OF THE HAMTRAMCK JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOL 


The work was begun by a preliminary discussion of the rela- 
tion of the social studies to the new education, which terminated 
with the following statements: “The greatest skill in teaching 
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is essential to the creation of real purposes in the child. Once 
the purpose is there, the rest is comparatively simple. Given 
the purpose, the teacher’s work becomes that of: (1) Assisting 
the children to achieve their purposes. This involves helping © 
them plan, execute, judge and generalize. (2) Interpreting the 
results of the action. The teacher must lend the child his wis- 
dom, but only after the child has had the experience. 

“The teacher’s work now is to arouse desire, stimulate pur- 
poses, assist action and interpret experiences. It used to be to 
set tasks, give commands, compel action, test efficiency and keep 
order.” 

What is the relation of all this to the social studies? Let us 
consider it from another angle. If the child is the prime con- 
sideration and every other factor must be made to minister to 
his needs, then the social studies as one of the factors must either 
prove their importance to the life of the child or else lose their 
place in the curriculum. We as social studies teachers must 
ask ourselves: 

1. Whether there are any problems or experiences in the life 
of the child that the social studies can help solve and 
clarify? 

2. Whether there are any interests in the life of the child that 
the social studies can develop and enrich? 

3. Whether you yourself believe that experiences in the social 
studies can fill some of the needs in the life of the child? 

The answers to these questions will give us the basis for our 
new teaching. 

Preliminary Group Work. The foregoing statement of the rela- 
tion of the social studies to the new education was presented to 
the social studies teachers of the junior and senior high schools 
in the fall of 1929. Because a large proportion of the junior 
high social studies teachers were taking or had taken extension 
courses in “Individualization” and “Philosophy of Education,” it 
was decided that the first attempt at application of these prin- 
ciples should be made in the junior high school. 

On the basis of the interest which the teachers had shown in 
their extension work, a committee of four teachers was chosen 
to see what could be done. The principal of the school was in- 
vited to attend the meeting. At the close of the meeting he 
suggested that the rest of the teachers in the department be 
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invited to attend, so that they might get the benefit of the pre- 
liminary discussions. This was done. 

The first problem which presented itself was that of objectives. 
It was decided that each member of the group would attempt 
to formulate a statement of what he conceived to be the objec- 
tives of a junior high social studies course in the light of the 
new education. These were handed to a smaller group for com- 
pilation and then again submitted to the larger group for dis- 
cussion and revision. A tentative statement was finally adopted. 
The statement follows: 

A junior high school social studies course should create situations in 
which a child through practice may develop: 

1. A spirit of tolerance for the ideals, beliefs, and customs of others. 

2. A critical attitude toward problems, an attitude involving broad- 
mindedness, skepticism, suspended judgment, and verification. 

3. Habits of self-reliance, self-control, self-appraisal, initiative, thor- 
oughness. ; 

Me Respect for the worth of his own personality and the personalities of 
others. 

5. A technique of codperation, a technique for solving problems, skill 
in oral and written expression, skill in reading, map drawing, outlining, 
and graphical expression. 

6. A knowledge of the origin and development of the world, the child’s 
place in the world, his relation to the past, present, and future; other men 
and women of the past and present; progress made by society and the 
world; the child’s responsibility for the continuation of that progress. 

To attain these objectives it is necessary to remember that children 
learn through participation. Therefore situations must be created in 
which are vision, self-direction, self-appraisal, self-control, and codperation. 

Through activity, children must determine the value of the following: 
arbitration, consideration, wisdom, social responsibility, freedom, codpera- 
tion, progress, democracy, leisure, autocracy, power, public opinion, char- 
acter, law, religion, science, ideals, tolerance, capital, labor, economy (indi- 
vidual, social), society, peace, war, and environment. 


Since it was necessary that we still recognize a subject matter 
framework, it seemed that our next problem was the selection of 
materials within that framework which would illustrate for the 
child the products essential for successful living in a democracy. 
These products have since been charted by M. R. Keyworth, 
Superintendent of the Hamtramck Public Schools, in the Febru- 
ary, 1931, issue of the Michigan Educational Journal under the 
title, “A Bird’s-eye View of Education for Successful Living in a 
Democracy.” 

At this stage in the work the one large committee seemed to 
resolve itself into smaller committees composed of the teachers 
who happened to be teaching the same half year’s work. This 
meant that we had committees of 7B, 7A, 8B, and 8A teachers. 
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These committees now set to work to formulate the ideals or 
ideas which could be presented through the subject matter and 
to organize the subject matter so that it would illustrate the 
ideals or ideas. 

Working individually and meeting at designated times for an 


exchange of ideas, the following units were tentatively deter- 
mined upon: 


Purposes: Ideals or Ideas 


TENTATIVE UNIT ORGANIZATION 


7B Socta Science 
Units of Subject Matter 


1. Ability Prehistoric peoples 

2. Rewards Egypt and the ancient nations 

3. Citizenship Greece 

4. Power Rome 

5. Opportunity Middle Ages 

6. Protection Rise of kings 

7. Curiosity Renaissance 

8. Courage Exploration and discovery 
7A Socra, Science 

9. Tolerance Reformation 

10. Freedom Early English history 

11. Rivalry Struggle between nations for commercial 

supremacy 

12. Fair play French Revolution 

13. Ambition Napoleonic period 

14. Improvement Industrial revolution 

15. Self-respect Making of new nations 

16. Democracy Growth of democracy 

17. Purposes World War, modern Europe 
8B SociaL ScieNcE 

18. Fear Exploration period 

19. Ideals Colonization 

20. Competition French and Indian War 

21. Appreciation Colonial life 

22. Misunderstanding Causes of the American Revolution 

23. Perseverance War of Independence 

24. Independence Founding a new nation 

25. Pioneering Westward expansion 

26. Growth Problems of the new nation 
8A Socra Science 

27. Progress 

a. In industry Industrial revolution 


b. In politics 
c. In education 


Growth of democracy 
Growth of public education 


28. Self-interest Political conflict between North and South 
29. Determination Civil War 

30. Justice Reconstruction 

31. Achievement Age of industry and science 

32. Opportunity Immigration 

33. Compromise Capital and Labor 
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Purposes: Ideals or Ideas Units of Subject Matter 
34. Public opinion Parties and political issues 

35. Respect The United States a World Power 
36. Standards Advances in popular education 

37. Problems The New Democracy 

38. Interdependence War—foreign relations 


Procedure in Preparation of Teaching Units. Here the com- 
mittee work ended. During the second semester of the year, si- 
multaneously with the committee work of selection and organiza- 
tion, one of the teachers started to write the 7B units. These units 
in turn served as a guide to the other teachers when they began 
their work during the year 1930-31. The 7B units have been 
rewritten three times to date; the 7A and 8B units twice. The 
8A units are to be rewritten for the second time next semester. 

The willingness of the teachers to codperate in the preparation 
of these teaching units grew out of a recognition on the part of 
the teachers, first, that their classroom work would be simplified 
and more efficiently organized as a result of the use of teaching 
units. Secondly, the teaching units provided for individual 
differences in pupils. Again, the unit organization gave the chil- 
dren opportunities to plan, execute, and appraise their own work. 
Because of these factors the principals heartily endorsed the 
work, This served as an added stimulus to the teachers because 
credit for creative work is provided for in the Hamtramck rat- 
ing system. 

The procedure in preparing these units is as follows: 


1. The unit is planned by the teacher in consultation with the super- 
visor. 

The teacher prepares the first draft of the unit according to the plans. 
In another consultation the unit is criticized and all changes are made. 
. The teacher then prepares the tests and the “B” and “A” assignments. 
These are reviewed, changes made, if necessary, and the unit is put 
in final form for mimeographing by the supervisor. 

. The unit is sent to other teachers to be tried out. All difficulties, 
criticisms, and suggestions are listed. 

. These suggestions are returned to the teacher who prepared the unit. 
. The unit is revised in the light of the suggestions made. 


Om D Pwd 


Working in this manner, the teachers have to date prepared 
all the units provided for in the tentative organization of units. 
One unit, not included here, will serve as a sample of the work 
done. Parts 1, 2, 3, and 4 serve as the “C” assignment, the 
minimum work required of all students. When a child com- 
pletes the four parts he is ready to take the pupil test. When 
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he has completed this test and checked it, he is ready to go on 
to his “B” and “A” assignments. At a time determined upon 
by the class, all work is completed. The class takes the teacher 


test as a group. Provision for discussion and generalization is 


made as the need arises during the unit. Trial has convinced 
the teachers that it is necessary to prepare check sheets to ac- 
company each assignment. This has been done in the 8B units. 

Conclusion. The preparation of these units would have been 
impossible for one person. Working as a group, the teachers 
have been able to help themselves and at the same time help 
others. These units provide, in a measure, for the purposes and 
ideals set up in the Hamtramck Public School Code. Much re- 
mains to be done in their revision. This same procedure has 
now been extended to the elementary schools where units for 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades have been prepared. 


6. Assigned Experimentation. Evidence has accumulated 
from various sources which indicates that public school systems 
are very commonly participating in some form of educational 
experimentation. Part of this experimentation has been stimu- 
lated from outside sources, part of it by the local adminis- 
trative and supervisory staff, and part of it by a definitely 
organized department of research. This new field of educational 
endeavor has been particularly useful in challenging and guiding 
the inventive energy of the better trained and more capable 
teachers. This method of stimulating creative work requires 
special training and careful preparation by the supervising officer 
in charge, but under proper conditions is very successful in 
arousing dormant enthusiasms and capitalizing latent experimen- 
tal abilities. 

7. Official Routine. While the merit of creative activity on 
the part of teachers has been recognized in many public school 
systems, only a few systems have set up an official routine for 
insuring freedom and facility in connection with variations from 
established practices. One of the most outstanding of these is 
the Hamtramck, Michigan, public school system. The Ham- 
tramck Board of Education has officially adopted a Code which 
makes specific provision for the recognition and development 
of creative teaching and other innovations. The Hamtramck 
Code includes the following official policy: 
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To provide for the freedom of the individual by: (a) giving to all the 
right to present evidence of inefficiency of both policies and procedures; 
(b) providing opportunities and channels for presentation of more efficient 
procedures; (c) recognizing the right to entertain new faiths, ideals, etc., 
contrary to the standard policies and means; and (d) providing the oppor- 
tunity to put such new beliefs to experimental trial in an attempt to prove 
them better than the old 


Detailed procedures are given in the Code for development, 
criticism, and capitalization of the outcomes of the foregoing 
policies. The organization of instruction sets up a separate per- 
sonnel and group of procedures for carrying on what is appro- 
priately called “creative supervision.” The following section 
of the Code illustrates the provision made for “creative teachers”: 

In an efficiently and democratically administered school system there is 
a large and uncapitalized amount of creative ability among the classroom 
teachers. Such creative effort must be recognized and made to contribute 
to the progress of instruction. Provision shall therefore be made for both 
recognition and use. The creative-minded teacher, whose achievement has 
been recognized as worth while, may be detached temporarily from regular 
work to develop a project under the direction of a director of instruction. 


In their creative aspects such teachers shall be under the control of the 
building principal.? 


The following report is an excellent illustration of the creative 
practices growing out of the official sanction and routine pro- 
vided by the Hamtramck Code. It is written by Garnette Wal- 
ters, Supervisor of Spelling and Writing, and Helen R. Miller, 
Supervisor of Exact Science, of the Hamtramck public schools. 


CREATIVE SUPERVISION IN THE FIELD OF SPELLING 


Following the adoption of the Public School Code of Ham- 
tramck, Michigan, in February, 1926, it was decided to begin 
developing a course of study in accordance with the principles de- 
fined in the Code. The field of spelling was chosen by the super- 
intendent and the educational consultant. 

During the year 1926-27, a survey of the spelling situation 
was made by the supervisor under the direction and with the aid 
of the superintendent and the educational consultant. The pur- 
poses of the survey were to determine the existing conditions of 
the teaching of spelling in the school system, to secure sugges- 
tions from the system in regard to possible items of improvement, 
and to measure the spelling abilities of the children. The survey 


1The Public School Code of the Hamtramck, Michigan, Public Schools, 1927, 
p. 100. 
3 [bid., p. 143. 
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consisted of administering two spelling tests and of making de- 
scriptive ratings of the teaching methods in all the spelling 
classes in the system and of the skill in using them. 

A descriptive rating blank was devised by the supervisor and 
tried out in many classes to be sure it covered every type of 
situation that might be found throughout the various schools. 
The principals and teachers were invited to try using the rating 
blanks, to criticize them, and to suggest improvements. The 
blanks were revised to capitalize the suggestions received from 
the principals and teachers. When the rating blanks were finally 
approved by the system, standardization of descriptions was 
achieved through trial ratings, at which all the principals, the 
supervisor, the superintendent, and the educational consultant 
rated simultaneously and later compared the ratings, adjusting 
all differences of opinions as to method and degree of skill. Each 
principal rated all the teachers of spelling in his building and 
filed his report in the central office. 

Two spelling tests were given, one of which covered the words 
in the course of study, while the other test, called a Power Test, 
measured ability to spell words not in the course of study. 

The results of the spelling tests showed that on the average 
the children in Hamtramck spelled the words in the course of 
study about as well as children in other school systems, and 
that the children in the lower grades had relatively a better 
achievement than those in the upper grades. There was a regu- 
lar gain from grade to grade in power to spell words not in the 
course of study. There was a wide range in ability in each 
grade, emphasizing the problem of individual differences. 

A summary of the descriptive ratings showed that 93% of the 
teachers were using teacher-directed methods and 7% of the 
teachers were using self-activity methods. The descriptive rat- 
ings gave evidence of a serious conflict between the teachers’ aims 
and methods. About one-third of the teachers were attempting 
to develop self-control and self-direction by methods which pro- 
vided little opportunity for the exercise of these powers. 

A detailed report of the survey was given to all the principals 
and teachers, who were asked to study the results and make 
recommendations to the superintendent for attacking the prob- 
lems discovered through the survey. 

Acting on the recommendations received from the principals 
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and teachers, the work for the year 1927-28 was outlined by the 
superintendent in a letter to the principals and teachers, in which 
he defined the policies to be followed, provided the administrative 
machinery, and listed the major problems to be solved. The 
superintendent’s letter requested the codperative development of 
a course of study, and of methods of teaching which should shift 
the emphasis from learning to spell particular words to using 
situations involving spelling as a means of developing the char- 
acters and powers of children. The year 1927-28 was designated 
as a year of experimentation with methods and materials. 

In accordance with the provisions of the superintendent’s letter, 
a School Committee was formed in each building, membership in 
which was limited to those teachers who volunteered for experi- 
mental work. The School Committee was instructed to formu- 
late a plan for the experimental work of the school, put the plan 
into effect, test the results, and report their conclusions. 

Each principal was asked to select one member of his School 
Committee to serve as a member of the Central Committee to 
collect, codrdinate and conserve the work of the various schools. 
Proper adjustment of school duties was made to permit members 
to give adequate attention to the work of the School Committee 
and the Central Committee. 

The teachers who volunteered for the experimental work were 
freed from all requirements of the existing course of study and 
methods of teaching spelling. They were free to select such words 
as they thought best suited to the needs of their pupils, to teach 
by such methods as they thought most likely to produce the 
effects desired, and to give such tests as they thought appropriate. 
Every teacher so varying from the established procedure was 
required to report to her principal for transmission to the 
superintendent (1) the words actually used by her during each 
semester, (2) a description of her methods of teaching, and (3) 
measurement of the effects produced. 

Those teachers who elected to follow the regular course of 
study and the standard method were required to give and report 
the standard tests as before. 

The Central Committee met almost weekly throughout the 
year with the supervisor, the assistant superintendent in charge 
of instruction, and the educational consultant, who were also 
members of the Central Committee. It reported the experi- 
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mental procedure used in the various schools, made suggestions, 
and collected word lists and devices. 

Two experimental classes were under the direct control of the 
supervisor, who visited the classes almost daily to work with 
the two teachers in devising methods of helping children develop 
their powers of self-direction, self-control, self-appraisal, and 
codperation. 

Volunteer demonstrations were given in all the schools by 
those teachers who had worked out their own ideas and who 
wanted the criticisms and suggestions of others engaged in the 
same constructive work. These demonstrations were attended by 
all the members of the Central Committee and frequently by the 
superintendent. Criticisms and suggestions were always offered 
and accepted in the spirit of service. 

Toward the end of the year there began the work of assembling 
and organizing the fruits of the year’s work into some perma- 
nent form. Every teacher of spelling and every other teacher 
who was interested in the constructive work, every principal, and 
members of the Department of Instruction participated in the 
project. First, the word lists used in all experimental classes 
were made into a single list and were then referred to the 
teachers and principals for criticisms, suggestions, and revision. 
With the help of the Central Committee, the supervisor grouped 
the revised list according to common phonetic elements, checked 
the list with the Word List for Teachers, by Thorndike, and the 
Basic Writing Vocabulary, by Horn, in order to have reliable 
guides in selecting for the 100% word list the most representative 
word of each group. The resulting list of about 400 words was 
again submitted to all teachers and principals for further criti- 
cism. A number of teachers reported that in some cases another 
word should be substituted for the type word selected, because 
in their judgment the most commonly used word was not as well 
understood by these particular children as another word of that 
type. In all such cases, the teachers’ judgment was accepted 
and the substitution was made. Out of this work there resulted 
a tentative 100% word list to be included in the new course of 
study and to be used in all classes the following year. 

Having agreed upon a basic but short list of 100% words 
which was to be mastered perfectly by all children by the time 
they had completed their school work, the Central Committee 
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attacked the problem of organizing the accounts of the methods 
used by the teachers in developing in the children habits of 
self-control and self-direction and general spelling ability. With 
the aid of the School Committees, the Central Committee ana- 
lyzed the methods of transfer of spelling ability and classified 
them into five general types, which are now called Methods I, 
II, III, IV, and V. Ways and means of developing spelling 
ability by these transfer methods were suggested by the Central 
Committee, tried out in the various buildings, and reported back 
to the Central Committee. The School Committee collected 
the lists of words the children were able to spell by the various 
transfer methods, descriptions of the methods and devices used 
by the teachers, and the games devised by the teachers and the 
pupils. 

By the end of the year, all the materials and suggestions were 
consolidated by the supervisor into a tentative course of study 
in the form of a manual for teachers. 

Upon completion of the manual and its adoption for use, it 
became necessary to train or assist all teachers in its use. This 
was accomplished, to a great extent, by the following means: 

First, through a series of demonstrations in the various build- 
ings given by key teachers who had been trained directly by 
the supervisor. Groups of teachers visited these demonstra- 
tions either with or without the supervisor. Discussions fol- 
lowed, and criticisms were offered and accepted in the spirit of 
service. 

Second, through intervisitations within each building and 
schools within the system. 

Third, upon request from the principal, the supervisor visited 
teachers needing assistance for the purpose of giving suggestions 
for improving the method used in attaining the new objectives, 
or for the purpose of verifying the principal’s appraisal of the 
work, 

And fourth, through a series of instructive bulletins sent out 
weekly to all principals and teachers. These bulletins contained 
devices, activities, lesson sheets, and games created by children 
and teachers and suggestions based upon observations made by 
the supervisor. 

Two of the more important bulletins submitted were: (1) in- 
formal tests on Vision, Self-direction, Self-control, Self-appraisal 
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and Coéperation; (2) a chart devised by the supervisor and in- 
cluding suggestions offered by both principals and teachers for 
the purpose of aiding teachers in determining their success in 
achieving the new objectives. The tests were created by com- 
mittees of teachers within a single building under the direction 
of the principal in codperation with the supervisor. The pur- 
pose of these tests was to determine whether or not the children 
understood the objectives for which they were working. 

At various times ratings of teachers as heretofore described 
were made by principals and supervisor to determine the im- 
provement made by teachers in shifting from the old traditional 
type of teaching to the newer individualized method of in- 
struction. 

In October, 1929, it was reported to the supervisor by several 
principals that children of the first and second grades were not 
making much progress in achieving their goals because of their 
inability to organize their work. Observations and a definite 
study of the situation were made by the supervisor in codperation 
with the principals. This study resulted in the formation of a 
committee of first and second grade teachers who met twice a 
month, discussed the problem involved, and submitted sugges- 
tions for a plan of action. The outcome was the development 
by the supervisor of a series of ten “Self-Help Word Study Les- 
sons” which included the many suggestions contributed by mem- 
bers of the committee, the educational consultant, and other 
members of the Department of Instruction. These lessons, which 
were approved of by the superintendent, were tried out experi- 
mentally under the direct supervision of the supervisor, who vis- 
ited the various rooms several times each week. Group confer- 
ences with all teachers involved in the experiment were held 
weekly and demonstrations were given by the various members 
of the committee. 

The experiment resulted in favor of the lessons but it was 
found necessary to revise the “Self-Help Word Study Lessons” 
to meet more effectively the needs of the children. This was 
done by the supervisor, who incorporated all the suggestions 
made by teachers who participated in the experiment. In addi- 
tion, fifteen more lessons were developed codperatively, com- 
pleting the first unit of lessons devised for the purpose of assist- 
ing children in the organization of their spelling work and 
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offering opportunity for children to help themselves develop 
powers of vision, self-direction, self-control, self-appraisal, and 
coéperation. Learning to spell is a by-product of these lessons. 
These lessons were adopted for use upon recommendation by 
the superintendent. 

The use of the spelling materials already developed created 
the need for a source book of words to meet individual and local 
needs. When this need arose, a bulletin endorsed by the super- 
intendent was sent to all principals and teachers stating the prob- 
lem and requesting that they submit to the department sugges- 
tions for a method of collecting words for such a book, and 
suggestions concerning the necessary information about the words 
which, in their judgment, should be included in this booklet. 
Such a book would serve all phases of instruction; therefore, 
supervisors of all departments submitted suggestions as to what 
they thought should be included in it. All these suggestions were 
included in a consolidated bulletin, which was again sent to 
principals and teachers for criticisms and further suggestions. 
When this was completed, a final plan of procedure was sub- 
mitted by the superintendent to the principals to be put into 
operation. 

Children, teachers, principals, supervisors, and the educa- 
tional consultant contributed words of which they felt the chil- 
dren had a need to know the meaning, to be able to use orally, 
and to spell. The majority of the words, however, were con- 
tributed by the children themselves. The words were placed 
on printed cards with such information as (1) grade in which 
word was used, (2) definition, (3) illustration of use, (4) situa- 
tion in which the word was used (in or out of school), etc. Words 
were collected over a period of one semester. These words were 
sorted alphabetically by grade and assembled for checking. 

As there seemed to be a greater need for a booklet of this 
kind in the lower grades, it was decided to complete the project 
for these grades first. When the words for Grades I, II, and III 
were assembled, a Central Committee of teachers representing 
these grades was formed to assist in furthering this undertaking. 
Members of the committee acted as chairmen of building com- 
mittees. The word lists were checked, regraded, and additions 
made. These were again collected, assembled, and checked with 
the Horn and the Thorndike lists, Gates’ 1500 Word List for 
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Primary Grades, and the vocabulary lists as prescribed in the 
local basic readers. 

In addition to the selection of the words, the Central Com- 
mittee has gathered from the School Committees information 
and suggestions concerning the physical make-up of the book. 

This is where the project stands at the present time. The 
steps which will follow are: (1) compiling these suggestions 
into bulletin form; (2) submitting this material to teachers and 
principals for criticism and suggestions; (3) attempting to carry 
out these suggestions where it is deemed wise. 

In addition to the creative projects described, sufficient sug- 
gestions have been made and enough new material developed 
during the three years in which the spelling manual has been 
in use to warrant its revision. This was done during the cur- 
rent year. The revised manual includes all lists of transfer 
words, devices, games, tables based on scores from tests given 
twice each semester to serve as guides in studying the develop- 
ment of individuals and groups, clearer statements of goals and 
suggestions offered by children, teachers, and principals. 

As may be seen from this report, creative ability of both chil- 
dren and teachers throughout the system is capitalized. This 
method of procedure develops a spirit of codperation, respect for 
the opinions of others, and a desire to be of service on the part 
of children, teachers, principals, and supervisors. 

The work of the department in meeting the needs of instruc- 
tion and in directing the creative activities of teachers and 
pupils is, of necessity, a continuous process. 


III. Meruops or SPREADING CREATIVE DISCOVERIES 


The present chapter has been concerned chiefly with the loca- 
tion of creative work and of the stimulation of creative endeavor 
by teachers. Before leaving the general subject of supervisory 
procedures for liberating and directing creative work, it seems 
desirable to mention at least briefly the problem of utilizing crea- 
tive discoveries once they have been made. 

It is quite evident that the great bulk of creative work exerts 
little influence beyond the walls of the classroom of the teacher 
immediately concerned. To a certain extent this situation is 
entirely justified. A very considerable amount of work that is 
new and original to any one teacher may represent well-known 
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procedures in other schools and, while entirely deserving of 
recognition and commendation in so far as the particular teacher 
is concerned, is by no means sufficiently original to deserve fur- 
ther publicity. On the other hand, many pieces of creative work 
or new discoveries are sufficiently new and important to merit 
general adoption within the system concerned or even to receive 
consideration in other school systems. 

Supervisory procedures for capitalizing the values of creative 
contributions seem to be only slightly developed at the present 
time. Comparatively little has been accomplished in the way 
of devising special methods of spreading creative discoveries. 
Judging from the evidence that has come to the attention of the 
committee during the present survey, the chief devices for ex- 
tending the influence of creative discoveries at the present time 
are: (1) auditorium programs, (2) school exhibits, (3) visita- 
tion, (4) special demonstration, and (5) publication. A para- 
graph will be devoted to each of these procedures. 

Auditorium Programs. An illustration of this device was given 
in a preceding section. By use of this method it is frequently 
possible to present the outstanding features of creative work in 
a manner that will stimulate other teachers to attempt the same 
type of work. When creative work is of sufficient general merit, 
the supervisor should help organize the auditorium program and 
invite other teachers to see it. In exceptional cases the pro- 
gram should be repeated in other parts of the city. 

School Exhibits. The school exhibit has been a conventional 
means of displaying creative work on the part of pupils. Lim- 
ited formerly largely to art, manual training, and home eco- 
nomics, school exhibits have come more recently to include exam- 
ples of the methods, materials, and products of practically all of 
the school subjects. With a little special planning and greater 
emphasis upon the part played by the teacher, it is possible to 
use this device for the display of the teacher’s creative work. 
An exhibit of this type, when featured by the supervisor, offers 
something of a reward to the teacher and provides an avenue 
for general utilization of the work being exhibited. 

Visitation. Many types of creative teaching are subject to 
profitable visitation. There is probably no better way of reach- 
ing the average teacher than through the device of directed visi- 
tation. Under the stress of supervisory encouragement it is pos- 
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sible by this means to stimulate many teachers who otherwise 
are seldom inspired to creative effort. The visit should be sys- 
tematically planned and carefully followed up. Casual visita- 
tion is of little creative value. 

Special Demonstration. The converse of visitation is demon- 
stration. Organized demonstration has long been a favorite 
device for spreading the technical aspects of superior teaching. 
It applies equally well to those aspects of original work which 
come under the heading of creative teaching. 

Publication. The most successful device for spreading the 
merits of creative work is the publication of first-class descrip- 
tions of the methods and results involved therein. This purpose 
has been the underlying motive of the committee in charge of 
the present yearbook. A large part of the work of the com- 
mittee has been devoted to the collection of suitable descriptions 
of worthwhile creative projects initiated by teachers. One of 
the outstanding discoveries as a result of this survey is the fact 
that it is comparatively easy to locate examples of creative work 
but very difficult to secure descriptions of the work which are 
suitable for publication. The great majority of teachers are 
quite unable to present the results of their work in usable lit- 
erary form. Herein lies an important and strategic opening for 
supervisors. The location and literary treatment of creative 
work accomplished by teachers in such a manner that a teacher’s 
efforts receive proper recognition and other teachers are able 
to profit by the example is an exceedingly important supervisory 
duty. The dissemination of descriptive reports of successful 
creative work through mimeographed reports, printed bulletins, 
magazine articles, or in other special or periodical publications 
is essential to the full recognition of the value of creative work 
and necessary for the complete capitalization of the fruits of 
individual initiative. It merits the serious attention of every 
progressive supervisor. 
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PART TWO 


CASE STUDIES OF CREATIVE ACTIVITIES OF 
TEACHERS 


It has devolved upon the Committee for the Compilation of 
Case Studies to assemble and interpret such illustrative methods 
of releasing and capitalizing the creative energies of the teachers 
as are available and are possible within the limits of the Fifth 
Yearbook. 

The committee agreed that the basic materials of the year- 
book should consist of illustrative material to be selected from 
creative acts by the teacher, and indicated in the first appeal 
certain situations in which teachers might display original varia- 
tion from established procedures. These situations included: 

1. Provision for pupil environment and orientation to school 
surroundings. 

2. Participation in collecting activity material, organizing 
teaching units, or other forms of curriculum construction. 

3. Organization of school government, management of pupils, 
and social adjustment. 

. Organization of routine classroom management. 

. Provision for educational and vocational guidance. 

. Provision for pupil’s mental and physical well-being. 

. Organization and direction of extra-curricular activities. 

. Adjustment to individual differences. 

. Participation in school exhibits, codperation with homes, 
and other forms of school publicity or public relations. 

10. Construction and administration of tests, measurements, 
and new-type examinations. 

11. Construction and use of child-accounting forms and 
records. 

12. Organization and administration of libraries, auditoriums, 
and other special rooms. 

13. Control of school and home study habits. 

14. Participation in professional improvement. 
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15. Participation in supervisory and administrative activities. | 

16. Promotion of special studies and research. | 

The reports of the case studies center around (1) the general 
educational situation, (2) the teacher’s creative activity, (3) the 
supervisory activity or set-up involved, and (4) results in satis- 
faction to the teacher and in improved educational practice 
beneficial to others. 

We believe that the case studies described are consistent with 
the principles of creative supervision set up in Chapter II of the 
yearbook. Not all of the type situations outlined by the Year- 
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CHAPTER IV 


CASE STUDIES IN KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
GRADES 


This chapter is a presentation of case studies of creative activi- 
ties of teachers in the kindergarten-primary grades covering a 
range of topics. In the case studies submitted, creative work is 
not limited to art, music, and literature. The making of pic- 
tures, the composing of poetry or music are among the supreme 
instances, but wherever there was a situation of complexity or 
difficulty to be encountered, of significance to supervisor, teacher, 
or pupil, there was opportunity for creditable creative work. 

By supervisory leadership the creative acts of the teacher 
were stimulated, but the control of the act rested with the 
teacher. The supervisor set the stage by reading, thinking, 
studying, planning, advising, and leading, thereby furnishing the 
teacher a source of ideas, a relaxed attitude, encouragement to 
undertake original problems, and a confident expectation of 
success. 

During the period in which the creative act was developing, 
the supervisor aided the teacher by counseling with her as to 
appropriate techniques, encouraged her, and provided informa- 
tion when necessary. 

In assisting teachers to clarify, formulate, and apply standards 
of judgment of their own acts with the emotional and intellec- 
tual satisfaction received by them during the performance, as 
well as the growth to increasingly higher levels, the supervisor 
rendered a most valuable service. 

In the effects of the creative act of the teacher upon pupils, 
the supervisor stimulated the teacher, so that the results of her 
creative act were beneficial to pupils, and these results were 
evaluated in accordance with certain reliable standards. 

In regard to the availability of the results of the creative act 
for use among other teachers, leading to an evaluation by stand- 
ards derived apart from the teacher, the pupils, and their related 
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experiences, the supervisor exercised rare tact and discretion 
in order not to discourage or humiliate other teachers, or to 
retard the building of the habit of creativeness in each teacher 
according to his ability. 


Case No. 1—ORGANIZATION OF ROUTINE CLASSROOM 
MANAGEMENT 


Eleanor Troxell, Early Elementary Supervisor, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 


General Educational Situation—Setting of the Stage by Super- 
visor. During the first weeks of school a young, inexperienced 
teacher found it very hard to arrange routine matters in such 
a way as to save time and to avoid confusion. She found it 
difficult to keep children happily working. She was discour- 
aged and wished to enter another field of work. The supervisor 
told her that she had been selected for teaching these children 
because of her high record in the school in which she had been 
trained, because of her devotion to her profession, and because 
of her understanding of children. She told her that the situa- 
tion was to be accepted as a challenge, not as an insurmountable 
difficulty. 

In the course of the conversation, the supervisor discovered 
that the teacher had no very definite plans for procedure; that 
she expected to accomplish in a few days everything that her 
supervisor had accomplished in years; that she expected every- 
thing to come from the children, and because nothing very con- 
structive developed she thought there was nothing to do about 
it. She had not realized that the creative ability of the teacher 
was important in helping children to be creative. The super- 
visor assured and encouraged her on all these points. 

Teacher's Creative Activity. The teacher accepted the idea 
of overcoming difficulties in the way of solving this problem, 
because it was the biggest challenge before her in her new field 
of work. She followed these steps in preparation for arousing 
interest in the children, creating a desire to work, and develop- 
ing new interests: 

1. Made a definite plan for each day, thinking through the 
details involved in change of classes, getting out and putting 
away of materials, use of materials. (The detailed plan was 
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gradually dropped on her own initiative as ease in managing 
routine was attained.) 

2. Took trips to become acquainted with the environment—the 
stores, public buildings, trains, workers. 

3. Placed a number of books and pictures within reach of the 
children. 

4. Capitalized children’s experiences, such as those with nature, 
having museum shelves, boxes for pets. 

5. Watched for opportunities for intellectual and emotional 
growth of children, such as making use of spontaneous rhymes 
for Valentines, Easter cards, and Mother’s Day cards. 

6. Placed more and more responsibility upon children in mak- 
ing and carrying out own plans, as in the use of the room 
library. 

Supervisory Activity or Set-up Involved. During the teach- 
er’s growth in alertness to opportunities and possibilities, she 
had frequent conferences with the supervisor, suggested and 
arranged for by herself. In one of these conferences the super- 
visor asked, “What makes children restless, naughty, and un- 
happy?” and together the supervisor and the teacher listed some 
reasons: 

Not enough to do 

No gripping interests 

Uncertain as to what is expected 
No background of experience 
No intellectual food 

Poor motives 

Insecurity of teachers 

Lack of planning 

Procedure too slow 


The next question was, “What can be done about it?” The 
teacher replied, “I see now. I think I can work it out.” She 
came back in a week or two to say that conditions were much 
improved, and to go over some plans which she wanted to carry 
out. Suggestions were given and books loaned. In a few days 
the supervisor was invited to come to visit the room, It was 
like a different place. 

Results. The children were happy, industrious, and alert. 
The work was moving with no drag. Children had initiated and 
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were initiating many of their own plans, such as giving a play 
and making their own costumes. The teacher acted with con- 
fidence and poise, and radiated good cheer. 

She had found herself, and she had seen the difference be- 
tween freedom with no plan and freedom with guidance. The 
supervisor went over the points in her improvement with her, 
and together they listed the values to the children. 

This teacher, a year later, came to the supervisor in the fall 
co tell her of her plans. She was full of virile ideas, and her 
attitude was one of joy and eagerness. 


Case No. 2—PROVISION FOR PUPILS’ MENTAL AND 
PHYSICAL WELL-BEING 


THE MAKING oF A SCHOOL GARDEN UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


Elizabeth Hall, Assistant Superintendent of Schools and Super- 
visor of Primary Education, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


General Educational Situation—Setting of the Stage by Super- 
visor. For several years the supervisor of elementary science 
and the kindergarten supervisor of Minneapolis have encouraged 
the making of school gardens. They have endeavored to help 
teachers see the value to the children in these gardens. They 
have given advice as to the best locations and have helped with 
the planning and the planting of many successful school gar- 
dens in the city. 

Teacher’s Creative Activity. In one of the poorer districts a 
young, enthusiastic kindergarten teacher felt the need of a gar- 
den for her pupils, but many obstacles stood in her way. To 
find a spot on the hard school ground where anything could be 
made to grow seemed almost impossible. After much delibera- 
tion, however, she finally decided upon a corner of the play- 
ground near a tree, which seemed less apt to be overrun by 
children in their play. Here, with the help of some older boys 
in the school, a small plot of ground was spaded, the stones 
removed, and black dirt added. To set it further apart from 
trampling feet, this plot was enclosed with a row of bricks, so 
placed that their sharp edges projected above the ground some 
three or four inches. 

Then the teacher and her children took a trip to a store in 
the neighborhood to buy seeds, which they planted in neat rows 
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and watered and cared for during the last weeks of the spring 
term. Provision was made for summer care, and in the fall when 
the children returned to school they found some flowers and a 
few vegetables in the garden. 

Supervisory Activity or Set-up Involved. The supervisors 
stimulated their teachers through visits to the gardens each 
spring and fall and by sending out bulletins for further help. 
On visiting this garden, the supervisors showed their apprecia- 
tion of the efforts of the teacher, but, for the sake of the safety 
of the children, advised her to remove the bricks with their 
sharp-pointed edges and plan a different fence for the next 
year. 

Results. The following spring when the supervisors, in mak- 
ing their survey of the gardens, came to this school, they found 
a surprise awaiting them. Now not only the kindergarten 
teacher but the primary teachers as well were garden-minded. 
Enthusiasm ran high. They found the garden had grown to 
four times its original size. There were flower beds and vege- 
table beds with neat little paths between. A bird bath was in 
the center, and two little wooden benches, made by the chil- 
dren and painted white, had been placed at the ends of the 
garden. There were bird houses and a pool for goldfish, and the 
whole was enclosed with a dear little white picket fence, which 
had supplanted the sharp-pointed brick enclosure of the previ- 
ous year. 

The supervisors were invited to the different rooms by the 
enthusiastic teachers and shown all the preliminary steps taken 
in the planning and the planting of this garden. There were 
outlines, diagrams, charts, seed catalogues, and even miniature 
sandbox gardens. They found that provision was being made 
for summer care, and it seemed to them that the success of this 
garden was already assured. 

When the supervisors returned in the fall, they were not dis- 
appointed. This visit was made on a rainy afternoon, but in 
no way did they find the ardor of the children or their teachers 
dampened. Even on this dark day, the garden was gay with 
flowers and still attracted several little girls who sat on the 
white benches and held umbrellas over their heads to keep off 
the rain. 

They found vegetables to be harvested, bouquets of flowers 
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in all the classrooms, and were told that a little wren had built 
her nest in one of the bird houses. They were shown pictures 
of the garden, stories which had been written about it, and they 
learned that the beginning reading for those primary children 
was all based upon their garden experiences. 

Results Involved in Improved Education Beneficial to Others. 
Many were the desirable outcomes from this garden—not only 
satisfaction for the children and teachers in their well-earned 
success, but appreciation on the part of the people in that com- 
munity and the manifest interest of the passers-by. Among these 
was the principal of the State University Nursery School and 
Kindergarten. She, in her admiration and appreciation of the 
garden, made the request of the kindergarten supervisor who 
assigned the University cadets for practice teaching in the pub- 
lic schools, that one of her students be placed in this particular 
school. 


Case No. 3—PROVISION FOR PUPIL ENVIRONMENT 
AND ORIENTATION TO SCHOOL SURROUNDINGS 


A FLower ACTIVITY IN THE KINDERGARTEN TO Foster AN INTER- 
EST AROUSED IN FLOWERS AND TO STIMULATE “READING 
READINESS” 


Iva Chapman, Supervisor of Student Teaching in the Kinder- 
garten, Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas 


General Educational Situation—Setting of the Stage by Super- 
visor. The kindergarten was in session from 8:15 to 11:15 a.m., 
with an enrollment of thirty children between the ages of 44 
and 54% years. There were nine student teachers. Each taught 
one hour a day, five days a week, for a semester. At this particu- 
lar time they were arranged in groups of three, making three 
teachers for each hour during the session. 

A list of activities involving school surroundings was requested 
from each student teacher. The lists were then tabulated by 
them and a copy given to each from which to choose the one 
offering the greatest opportunity for orientation to school sur- 
roundings, at the same time stimulating “reading readiness.” 
Each teacher’s choice was discussed, and a final selection of the 
activity was made. Instead of the project of constructing a 
greenhouse in the kindergarten, the actual planting, caring for, 
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and studying of the flowers found on the campus and in the 
campus greenhouse was decided upon. 

Reasons for the Choice of Activity. A lack of knowledge of 
the flowers by most of the student teachers themselves, to- 
gether with the many questions being asked by the children con- 
cerning the planting of flower beds on the campus, caused the 
teachers to feel-the necessity for a study of flowers, and 
they realized that this activity would afford such an opportu- 
nity. 

The time seemed ripe for chart work with the children as they 
were showing both a desire to read and an increasing span of 
attention. Flower catalogues used by one of the teachers in a 
course in floriculture showed the possibilities for making read- 
ing charts, games, and puzzles. 

The college greenhouse, the florist shop across the street, the 
college flower garden, and the campus flower beds offered oppor- 
tunities for walks and visits, and seemed a means of furnish- 
ing material for carrying out an activity that was somewhat 
different from the ones previously worked out in the kinder- 
garten. 

Teachers’ Creative Activity. A tentative method of procedure, 
showing group responsibility and general plans for carrying on 
the activity, was outlined. Group plans were then submitted, 
discussed, and worked out to provide for rotation and codrdina- 
tion of work, and to see that each group had equal duties and 
equal opportunity to participate in the activity. 

Daily plans were made by each group with results of work 
of the previous day as a basis for the plan. Each teacher, also, 
made her plan for the day’s work. 

Conferences were held each day, in which the evaluating and 
checking up of the work was done, reports of progress were 
given, and new ideas for carrying on the activity were sub- 
mitted. 

A final discussion of the completed activity was held, and its 
worthwhileness and desirability were discussed. Its value in 
providing for orientation to school surroundings and its merits 
as a means of stimulating “reading readiness” were rated as 
being very high. 

Supervisory Activity or Set-wp Involved. The chosen activity 
was approved because of its suitability for kindergarten age level 
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and the desirable outcomes to be achieved. The outline of pro- 
cedure was gone over with the students to see that each group 
had definite work assigned to it, and to see that the rotation of 
work would give to each group and each teacher experience in all 
phases of the activity. 

The teachers were guided in the amount of work they required 
from the children, since a desire to accomplish a great amount of 
work causes confusion in the child’s mind, while a small amount, 
well-planned, insures greater success. 

The supervisor encouraged the teachers to see that nature 
study offers a wide field for activities stimulating “reading readi- 
ness,” and at the same time urged them to realize that it is one 
easily resolving itself into a formal, deadly lesson. The teachers 
were guided to see that “reading readiness,” one of the objec- 
tives in this activity, comes only with a desire and love for the 
mastery of the symbols; that it is in the beginning that a fear 
and a distaste for reading originate. 

The teachers were congratulated upon the way they carried 
out the activity, upon the amount of knowledge gained for 
themselves, and upon the number of sub-activities that they 
foresaw which could be carried on independently by the chil- 
dren. 

Results in Improved Educational Practices Beneficial to 
Others. The idea that some phase of nature study may be a 
means of orientation to school surroundings was new to this 
group, and working it out changed their point of view in regard 
to the many possibilities of such a subject with young chil- 
dren. 

“Reading readiness” differentiated from “reading” was experi- 
enced in all its forms, and the attitude that it was a decidedly 
needed and helpful step in kindergarten work was developed 
before the activity was completed. 

One teacher, who worked with the immature group, made spe- 
cial cards and games to afford this group the pleasure of “read- 
ing.” She was also the one who devised new methods of check- 
ing results. Therefore, when the final evaluation was to be made, 
the supervisor chose her as chairman of the group to make a re- 
port of what had been accomplished both by teachers and by 
children. 
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Case No. 4-CONSTRUCTION AND USE OF CHILD- 
ACCOUNTING FORMS AND RECORDS 


CREATIVE ACTIVITY OF SENIOR CLASS Masorina IN KINDER- 
GARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Jewell Lochhead, Director, Kindergarten-Primary Education, 
Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas 


General Educational Situation—Setting of the Stage. Student 
teachers in a course in kindergarten-primary education taught by 
the director had been investigating the scope, purpose, and 
teaching techniques involved in the social studies of the kinder- 
garten-primary grades. The need arose for a definitely formu- 
lated usable chart which would enable the teacher to keep a 
record of the various units of work as they were developed, 
step by step, in the classroom. Existing record blanks were 
collected from all available sources and their relative merits 
discussed. 

Since no chart as a whole met the standards established by 
the class, the seniors made it their problem to devise an original 
record blank. 

Student Teachers’ Creative Activity. 

1. Each student teacher developed a chart which, in her 
opinion, would be a practicable method of keeping a record 
of the social studies, and presented this to the class for 
criticism. 

2. A committee was appointed from among the student teach- 
ers, whose duty it was to select the chart which best met the 
standards of a usable record or to construct a composite 
chart which would include essential features chosen from 
several charts developed by individual members of the 
class. 

3. The record blank shown on the following page was selected 
by the committee and accepted by the class. 

Supervisory Activity or Set-up Involved. 

1. The director assisted in the collection of charts for keep- 
ing records of pupil activity. 

2. She suggested the idea of developing an original chart. 

3. She appointed the Committee to decide upon a chart. 
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Results. 

1. Acquaintance with record blanks used in many different 
school systems. 

2. Better understanding of the importance of keeping records 
of children’s activities. 

3. Appreciation of a good record form. 

4. Increased skill in constructing record charts. 

5. Added interest in keeping records during their student 
teaching. 


Case No. 5-ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
LIBRARIES, AUDITORIUMS, AND OTHER SPECIAL 
ROOMS 


CLASSROOM LIBRARIES 


Nellie L. Griffiths, Director of Elementary Education, North 
Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Texas? 


General Educational Situation—Setting of the Stage by 
Supervisor. Due to handicaps, chiefly financial, the school li- 
brary was not adequately organized and directed in the kinder- 
garten-primary field of the elementary department of the dem- 
onstration school. It was therefore necessary that the library 
books be kept in the kindergarten and grade rooms. Just at this 
time the director arranged for a Children’s Book Week Display, 
to be held under the auspices of the demonstration school, in 
order to stimulate further the use of outside reading material. 
The children and teachers were invited to inspect the books and 
choose the ones they would like to have purchased for their 
classroom libraries. 

Teachers’ Creative Activity. 

1. Standards as to content, vocabulary, print, binding, and 
illustration were set up by the teachers before they and 
their groups visited the Book Week exhibit. 

2. The care and use of books were taught purposefully by the 
teachers. 

3. Lists of books were compiled by the teachers and their 


1The coéperating teachers were Anna Alford, Kindergarten; Eva Stapleton, 
Grade I; Epsie Young, Grade II; Anne Mary Sprouse, Grade III, Training 
School, North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Texas. 
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groups and, after some minor changes, these books were ( 
purchased by the administration. 

4. After the books arrived, each teacher and group worked 
out plans for keeping loan records and individual reading 
records. No two of these plans are exactly alike and most 
of them are entirely efficient. These records have been im- 
proved upon and used from year to year and are now func- I 
tioning adequately. 


Supervisory Activity or Set-up Involved. 

1. The director suggested that the children help make up the 
lists of books to be purchased. 

2. She assisted in organizing and purchasing the lists of 
books. 

3. She suggested the organization of reading corners, office 
records of the books in each room, and aided in finding 
shelves and tables for use. 

4. She encouraged the use of reading lists and library records 
in each room. 


Results. 

1. Classroom library widened the children’s choice of reading 
matter. 

2. It afforded greater opportunity for each child to find ma- 
terial to satisfy his individual interests and needs. 

3. It offered incentive to fine oral reading. 

4. It offered incentive to pursue silent reading, together with 
opportunity for worthwhile use of leisure. 

5. It promoted an absorption in books, which marks the de- 
velopment of thoughtful reading attitude. 

6. It afforded an introduction to the public library and first 
lessons in its use. 

7. It gave pleasure and the joy of making actual acquaintance 
with books, 

8. It aided in developing discriminating taste. 

9. It helped to establish good reading habits: (a) use of index; 
(b) use of records; (c) use of books as tools; (d) use of 
books for reference; (e) proper taking out and replacing of 
books; (f) hygienic turning of pages; (g) use of marker to 
keep the place. 
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Case No. 6-PROMOTION OF SPECIAL STUDIES AND 
RESEARCH 


A Brier ACCOUNT OF AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING READING 
BY Two Meruops, CarRIED ON BY STUDENT TEACHERS, 
UNDER THE GUIDANCE OF A SUPERVISOR 


Mary G. Waite, Director of Student Teaching, University of 
Cincinnati, College of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio.* 


General Educational Situation. Before launching a definite 
reading program in a first grade early in September, the super- 
visor and student teachers met in a previously planned confer- 
ence and discussed the merits and shortcomings of various 
methods of teaching reading, both obsolete and modern, discard- 
ing some methods after but brief consideration, and finding a 
place for appropriate procedures in the general scheme of in- 
struction. At the end of the discussion, two major methods 
stood out, one of which was to be chosen as the predominating 
system to be used during the year. These two methods were 
the “whole-story” method and the “experience” method. After a 
thorough consideration, it was suggested by a student teacher 
that a controlled experiment be conducted, which might indi- 
cate to some extent the relative efficiency of the two methods. 
(Suggestion accepted.) 

Teachers’ Creative Activity. The first step, then, was to make 
the conditions under which both systems were to function as 
nearly equal as possible. Four groups of children were organ- 
ized. Two of these groups of children came from fairly simi- 
lar home environments and had I. Q.’s of from 110 to 120. The 
other two groups had I. Q.’s of from 80 to 90. One of each of 
the two divisions was to be instructed by the “whole-story” 
method, predominantly, with experience reading, etc., functioning 
on the side. The other division was to receive “experience” 
reading as its major share of the day’s work, with “story” work 
taking second place. To make conditions even more equal, the 
teachers traded groups and methods at mid-term, each student 
being thoroughly familiar with what the other teacher had been 
doing. About the middle of the year, there became apparent a 
slight superiority in both the 110-120 I. Q. group and the 80-90 


1The coéperating teacher was Elsie J. Rowe, Grade I, College Hill School, for 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati. 
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I. Q. group, which had been instructed mainly by the whole-story 
method—a superiority in speed, in fluency, in the physiological 
aspects of the reading process generally, and also an indication 
of a superiority in thought-getting. Still later, the student 
teachers evolved a set of tests, based on standardized tests, but 
using familiar vocabularies, and gave the tests to the four groups. 
The range of results was as follows: 


Highest median score—‘Whole-story” Group..... 110-120 1.Q. 
Second median score—“Experience” Group....... 110-120 “ 
Third median score—‘Whole-story” Group...... 80-90 “ 
Lowest median score—“Experience” Group....... 80-90 “ 


Thus, both groups taught by the “whole-story” method were 
slightly superior to the groups taught by the “experience” 
method. Later, this unscientific evidence was confirmed by the 
application of the Detroit Word Test, the Haggerty Test, and 
the “Cincinnati” Test, an unpublished local test which had 
been worked out by committees of teachers. Though here and 
there an individual pupil stood out as an exception to the gen- 
eralization tentatively accepted by the student teachers, the 
weight of the evidence pointed to the “whole-story” method as 
giving results superior to those attained by the “experience” 
method. A similar experiment with similar results was conducted 
by student teachers in the following year. 

Supervisory Activity or Set-up Involved. After recording and 
interpreting the test scores, the student teachers and supervisor 
met in a series of conferences during which the possible reasons 
for the relative efficiency of the two reading methods were sought. 

Results. The results of this rather limited experiment were 
not accepted as being anything more than suggestive by either 
student teachers or supervisor, but did indicate to the student 
teachers the possibilities for research and experimentation within 
their classrooms. 


Case No. 7—PROVISION FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFER- 
ENCES IN READING 


Lucy W. Clouser, Upper Primary Education, Teachers College 
of Kansas City, Missouri? 


The General Educational Situation. Soon after the opening 
of school in September, the New Stanford Achievement Tests 


1The coéperating teacher was Priscilla Rogan, Grade III, Woodland School, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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were given throughout the school. From the results of these 
tests a third grade teacher found a very wide range in the reading 
abilities of her pupils. These individual differences, when 
grouped, fell within three different levels, with the possibility 
of a fourth level. The Stanford tests were followed by the 
Gates Test A and Test C, Form 1. It was found that a small 
group of boys and girls was able to read quite independently and 
with a high degree of comprehension. On the other hand, there 
was a group of fifteen children who lacked sufficient phonetic 
knowledge to help themselves, had poor work habits, were lip- 
readers, and had insufficient eye span. This group was com- 
posed of repeaters and retarded children. There was also a 
large group of children who needed special training in compre- 
hension, in following directions, and in increasing speed. 

In general, the situation presented a challenge to meet these 
individual differences in such a way that each child could work 
to the limit of his ability. 

The Teacher’s Creative Activity. The teacher, after having 
diagnosed individual difficulties to the best of her ability, set 
about to provide remedial instruction that would be both inter- 
esting and adequate. For the group deficient in Test A, “Read- 
ing for General Impression,” stories were provided. This type 
of reading required speed and accuracy. Following the reading 
of the story, each child was given a check paper of hectograph 
questions, such as these: 

Mark the two most important things in the story. (Words given.) 

Mark the sentence which tells best what a certain paragraph is about. 

(Four or five sentences given.) 

Write true if the sentence is true. 

Write false if the sentence is false. 

Fill in the blanks. (Sentences given with blanks.) 

Write a different title for this story. 

Find the large pictures in the story and name them. 

Deficiency in Test B, “Reading to Predict Beyond Given 
Events,” may be due to inability to grasp quickly and accurately 
the significance of a passage and to project thought beyond the 
material read. In order to assist children having this deficiency, 
there was provided realistic material which would lend itself to 
questions such as these: 

What is the moral of the story? 


Why did the bear want to fish? 
Should the bear have believed what the fox told him? Why? 
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Was it right for the fox to play such a trick? Why? 
What do you think will happen next? 
What should the bear have done? 


Test C measures “Ability to Read Intensively, to Get Every 
Significant Factor Accurately, to Relate These Items to the Gen- 
eral Problem, and to be Misled by no Irrelevant Details, How- 
ever Interesting.” To meet deficiency in these abilities, Gates 
suggests the use of: directions for playing games; directions for 
drawing pictures; directions for going places; directions for con- 
ducting school affairs. 

Reading arithmetic problems is also especially valuable. 

Test D measures “Ability to Note Details and to Find Answers 
to Detailed Questions.” Gates suggests McCall and Crabbs’ 
Standardized Test Lessons to meet any deficiency shown by 
this test. 

The group of children having the most difficulty also had 
these deficiencies: meager vocabulary, inability to organize, poor 
work habits, emotional instability, physical defects, narrow eye 
span, vocalization, and finger pointing. 

Supervisory Activity or Set-up Involved. The teacher and 
the supervisor with whom she worked discussed plans by which 
individual attention could be given the children of this large 
group. Suggestive lists of reading materials were exchanged. 

It was decided to make further use of the library corner. In 
a discussion by children and teacher, it was agreed that three 
libraries should be maintained to meet the needs of three differ- 
ent reading clubs which would be formed. While the children 
knew nothing of the past differences in the reading ability of 
the groups, they did know some of their individual needs. 

When the clubs were formed, each chose a name. One group 
chose “Story Club,” another, “Busy Bee Club,” and the other, 
“Wide Awake Club.” It was agreed to meet three times each 
week. 

As the cases were diagnosed, remedial material was located, 
the clubs were organized, work was ready to begin. The children 
selected certain places in the room for their libraries. The Wide 
Awake Club members brought orange crates which they painted 
a bright orange and used as bookcases. In their library were 
placed books of second and first grade reading difficulty, story 
cards for silent reading and self-checking, and stories made into 
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booklets. These were taken from magazines and old discarded 
readers. A check paper was attached to each. There were also 
pictures with reading material attached. 

The Busy Bee Club members used a library table and pri- 
mary chairs for their corner. In their library were placed many 
books of second and third grade difficulty. Some of these were 
readers and some were books which contained one center of 
interest throughout the book. There were also interesting, in- 
structive pictures placed on the chalk rail behind the table. 
The children enjoyed these, with reading material attached, fully 
as much as the books. 

The Story Club, which was made up of those children who 
could read with a high degree of understanding and independ- 
ence, used books of varying difficulty. There were histories, 
stories of Indian life, stories of foreign life, books of verse, and 
geographies. A wide range of interests was offered. 

The children were greatly delighted with their respective li- 
braries and were anxious to begin club days. This work was 
especially designed to give needed remedial instruction so that 
growth might be made in reading. Examples of notices which 
were placed on the blackboard follow: 


Puans For Story Cius 


Find an interesting story on some material about Switzerland. 

Read and enjoy it. 

For Club meeting, be ready to report on several interesting facts which 
you have read about Switzerland. 


Pians For Busy Bee Crus 


Today we shall read a very interesting animal story. 
Book: Children’s Own Readers. 

Story: The Story of a Bold Rabbit. 

Read the story. 

You will find a check paper on the supply table. 
Read carefully. 

Check carefully. 


PLans Fork Wipe AwAKE CLUB 


Some of you will play a game. 
Some of you will read and check a story. 
You may come to your reading chairs first. 


After reading silently each notice, the children were ready to 
begin work. While the Story Club and Busy Bee Club mem- 
bers were reading, the Wide Awake Club members came to their 
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reading chairs. Certain children in great need of phonetic drill 
played a phonic game, while several who did not need that train- 
ing worked upon individual stories and checks given them. 
Following the game these children went to their seats to do 
various kinds of work. Some read and checked a story; some 
arranged words according to families; while others drew pictures 
according to definite directions on a slip, which each read. In 
this club were found the most varied of remedial needs. 

Story Club members held their meeting, presided over by their 
president, whom they had elected. The meetings were quite 
informal and a source of pleasure to the children in exchanging 
ideas of what had been read. The children then returned to 
their seats and continued their reading as assigned. By this 
time, the Busy Bee Club members had been reading and check- 
- ing for thirty minutes or more. They came for their meeting 
bringing with them checking crayons, books from which they had 
been reading, and check paper. They read and checked each 
item individually. Oral reading was secured by reading to prove 
an answer. After checking, they played the story, planned to 
use it later, or read to enjoy certain passages. 

Work which the Wide Awake Club has been doing is checked 
in the afternoon. In the afternoon, all use Test Lessons, Book 
II. By using record sheets, each child can measure his growth 
by comparing grade scores on his paper. The children keep all 
check papers in book form. 

The Study Club members noticed how much fun the members 
of the other two clubs were having throughout the check papers. 
During one of their meetings, they expressed a desire for a story 
with a checking paper. These children did not need this type 
of work, so the teacher tried to interest them in organizing the 
story instead. They were delighted with this new idea, but 
one day Mary Anne did not have an organization to discuss in 
the Club as the notice directed. She had made an informal mul- 
tiple choice test, modeled from those which the Busy Bee Club 
had been using. This was the beginning of making their own 
tests and giving them to one another, then checking by the 
owner. This club has carried on many kinds of reading work: 
giving reports, reading stories to one another, telling stories, 
reading a portion of a story and telling the remainder, giving 
tests, organizing material. 
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Results. Some results of the club work are evident in the 
following changes: 

A better attitude toward reading was developed by the out- 

standing poor reader. 

Children were inspired to work toward ability, through self- 
checking and keeping records. 

Superior children discovered that they could read independ- 
ently and gain pleasure, as well as valuable knowledge. 

Many children developed a surprising amount of initiative in 
looking for stories, through tables of contents bearing on a 
particular interest. 

Children of lowest level showed growth in ability to attack 
words through application of phonetics, and through con- 
textual clues. 

By comparison of educational or reading ages between the 
Stanford Achievement Test scores found in early September and 
the battery of Gates’ Tests, Form 1, A, B, C, D, given in the 
early part of January, the average growth was: 


er rer 9 
SE cnidkcnsasateriaaen 1.13 


By comparison of Gates A Test, Form 1, given in January, 
and Gates A, Form 2, given in early March, the average growth 


was: 
CURED. co cccaivesdacesas 56 


PE ON os idntenencrkvcans .68 


The average growth between Stanford Achievement Scores in 
September and Gates A, Form 2, in March was: 


MES ccc adianccnrees 1.3 
DE GE: 4 66 ccc niainerceces 1.67 


The Test Lesson showed individual growth, examples of which 
follow: 


Lessons in September Lessons in March 
3.4 6.7 
18 5.1 
2.4 6.6 
28 5.7 
2.6 6.7 
2.0 6.7 
3.7 64 
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Increased ability to do team work. 

Increased ability to work quietly, move about the room, and yet disturb 
no one. 

Ability to discuss with another child plans for some interest, a suitable 
story to read for club, where to find certain materials. 

Increased ability to work in a small group in a businesslike, courteous 
manner. 

Increased ability to go to the public library and select books suitable 
for the library corner. 

Increased ability to sense responsibility and to initiate and carry out 
plans for a piece of work. 


The two following case studies are indicative of the reading 
growth which occurred: 
Case A 


Case A had no interest whatever in school when he entered September 
fifth. He would not put forth the least effort to read. He was inattentive 
and greatly bored by the whole proceeding in the schoolroom. In talking 
with the parents, the teacher found that he had never liked school and 
fairly detested books. On the Stanford Test he ranked the lowest in the 
room, having been unable to score anything on the reading tests, although 
he did try. In trying to diagnose his difficulty, the teacher decided that 
the laziness and indolent manner were a sort of mask for the fact that 
he could not read. The children began playing phonic games in his club 
and soon he knew all the families and initial sounds, and could begin to 
help himself in pronouncing a word. They also worked upon phrases and 
sight words. When he found that he could read, he began to show signs 
of interest. He began to be independent. His first independent score in 
Test Lessons was 1.8. Later, he scored 5.1. He is now one of the best 
and happiest workers in the room. The following shows his scores in the 
various tests: 


Read. Read. R.G. 


Test Date Grade Age Growth R.A. 
Stanford Achievement ........... Sept. 0 66 
Gates A, B, C, D, Form 1........ Jan. 29 8.5 29 19 
fates A. Worn Ds... cicinsensccsone March 3.5 92 6 Za 
Growth from September to March...................06- 35 26 


Growth on Test Lessons, Book 2, September to March, 3.3 


Case B 


Case B had not learned how to work. This child’s score on the Stanford 
Test was School Gr., 2.5; Ed. Age, 7.2. In diagnosing her case, the teacher 
determined that the seat of the trouble was in the fact that she wag 
not sure of herself, and that she was afraid that what she said or did 
would not be right. Since her need lay in remedial work in Tests A, B, 
C, D, of the Gates Tests, she was placed in the Busy Bee Club, where she 
gradually forgot her timidity and is now doing much better. The follow- 
ing are her scores in various tests: 


Read. Read. R.G. 


Test Date Grade Age Growth R.A. 
Stanford Achievement ........... Sept. 25 72 
Gates A, B, C, D, Form 1....... Jan. 3.5 89 10 17 
Gates Test BBO Bice viiccccccs March 3.9 9.7 A 8 
Growth, September IN iio sic Vas nucwie sceeeane es 14 25 


Growth on Test Lessons, Book 2, September, 2.1; March, 5.7. 
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Results in Improved Educational Practice Beneficial to 
Others. The room was visited by many classroom teachers. A 
number of demonstration lessons were given before teachers in 
service and college students preparing to teach. The supervisors, 
bringing the students for the observation, worked with the 
room teacher in planning and carrying out the entire unit of 
work, 


Case No. 83—-PARTICIPATION ON PART OF TEACHER IN 
COLLECTING ACTIVITY MATERIAL AND 
ORGANIZING TEACHING UNITS 


Mary L. Leath, Director, Kindergarten-Primary Education, 
Memphis, Tennessee * 


I—A Home UNIT 


General Educational Situation. The belief on the part of the 
supervisor in creative work encouraged a number of teachers 
in different sections of the city to begin this type of work. This, 
in turn, led to the establishment of a demonstration school and 
teachers who were most interested in the creative type of work 
were transferred to this school. 

The school began its first work on the day selected for the 
opening of all city schools. Furniture and other supplies were 
not yet available, so the children in the first grade found them- 
selves in a large bare room with only a set of building boxes, a 
doll, and a victrola as equipment. 

Each child got a box and sat on it. Some, who succeeded in 
getting two boxes, held the second box in their arms. Soon two 
children pushed their boxes together to form a sort of sofa with 
the extra boxes for arms. Others followed the example. After 
a few days groups of children were putting their boxes together 
and building airplanes, trains, and boats. 

One day they all built a house, and after much planning and 
effort succeeded in arranging an opening for a window and an- 
other for a door. One child took three boxes in the house and 
made a crude bed. The little girl who was playing with the 
doll brought her in and put her in the bed. Another child then 
made a chair out of two boxes. 


*The coéperating teacher was Edna Sebrella, 1A Group, Vollentine School, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 
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The children were so pleased with their house that they asked 
if they might leave it up and continue playing in it the next 
day. This was done, but on the second day, when the children 
came in, they found that the house had been removed. - During 
the discussion that followed, about the loss of their house, a 
child asked if they might not build a house that they could keep. 
When they found that they could do so, they immediately made 
plans for a four-room house. They decided to build the bed- 
room first, and began suggesting materials they could use in the 
building. The making and furnishing of this house occupied 
the class for the entire year and led to a brief study of homes 
and peoples of other lands. 

Other activities which evolved were a party to show their 
house to friends, radio programs given over their radio, and plays 
in the house. The last play included a policeman, a milkman, 
a grocer, and various other community helpers, and was given 
before an audience of about one hundred visiting city teachers. 

Teacher’s Creative Activity. While the children were work- 
ing out their ideas, the teacher assisted by: (1) helping to collect 
and buy materials with which to work; (2) planning a trip to 
see a house being built; (3) encouraging the children to bring 
in pictures of houses and families; (4) using pictures, trips, 
stories, and discussions to provide a background of valuable 
knowledge about houses: the different types, kinds of materials 
used; sources of these materials; reasons why the peoples of 
different climates and nations build different kinds of houses, 
ete. 

Supervisory Activity or Set-up Involved. Frequent confer- 
ences were held with the supervisor, who counseled with the 
teacher as to appropriate technique, encouraging her and pro- 
viding information when necessary, as well as assisting in the 
clarifying of standards of judgment of the teacher’s act and the 
measuring of the intellectual growth of the children. The super- 
visor also sent many visitors from teacher training classes, other 
schools, and other cities to observe the work in the school- 


room, 

Results. At the end of the school year, the Gates Reading 
Tests were given to all city children. These tests revealed that 
the children of the demonstration school had not only achieved all 
scholastic requirements, while directing their own activities, but 
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had surpassed the children of all other schools in reading 
ability. 
Among the outcomes of this home unit were: 


Reading 

A reading vocabulary of 404 words had been acquired from: 

Charts, records, and stories made by the children about their own 
activities 

Lists of materials and labels for objects in the house 
Letters written and received by the class 
Invitations composed by the class 
Recipes used in planning a party 

Samples of the children’s charts: 


Our House 


We made a house. 

We made it out of boxes. 
We made a bed. 

We made a chair. 

We play in the house. 


Our Rapto 


Soon we shall have a program over our radio. 

We shall name the Station IAG, “The Voice of Vollentine.” 

One child will stand behind the radio and announce. 

We shall broadcast many different things. 

One child will sing a song, another will tell a story. 

Some one will say a speech or a poem. 

We shall hear the latest news over the radio. 

After we have heard a program we shall sign off, “Good night, Ladies 
and Gentlemen.” 


Our Door Bett 


We put a real electric door bell on our house. 

First we put four batteries together with wire. 

The wire went from the middle of one battery to the side of another. 
They looked like this: 
































Then we put one long wire from the middle of a battery to the bell. 
Another long wire was from the side of the battery to the push button. 
We put a wire from the push button to the bell. 

Then it looked like this: 
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We all got to ring our bell. 
We think it is the best one in the world. 
English 
Oral discussions about: our needs; our materials; size of house; furni- 
ture; the houses in which we live; other kinds of houses; things made 
and shown at conference period. 
Learning to speak before the class 
Learning to give reasons for criticisms 
Giving radio programs 
Giving plays in the house 
Social Studies 
1. Geography 
Why different communities use different materials 
Ice houses of the northland (Eskimos) 
Grass houses of the tropics 
How climate affects choice of houses 
Where we get wood 
Where we get stone 
Where we get bricks 
2. History 
Simple comparison of primitive and modern houses 
Realization of the advance of civilization 
3. Civics 
Duties of each member of the family 
How they help each other 
Dependence of each upon the other 
Dependence of man upon community (how we are helped by the 
grocer, the milkman, the fireman, the policeman, etc.) 


Science 
Wiring house for electric door bell 
Nature Study: 
Care of our fish and flowers 
Learning that flowers must have sunlight but that aquarium must not 
have too much 
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Art 
Drawings and paintings to illustrate our charts 
Modeling, painting, and shellacking fruit, vegetables, etc., for the ice box 
Making clay dishes 
Making frieze of American and Japanese houses connected by ocean; 
ships on the ocean 
Making designs to decorate wallpaper, dishes, book ends, etc. 
Making lamp shades 
Music 
“The Family,” “Lullaby,” “Carpenters,” orginal song composed to sing 
to another grade 
Mathematics 
Measuring for table legs, top of dressing table, ete. . 
Estimating cloth needed for curtains, bedspread, draperies, and up- 
holstering 
Measuring cupful and teaspoonful for cookies 
Measuring % cupful and % teaspoonful 
Measuring % stick of butter 
Learning to recognize numbers to 81 for party game 
Counting a dozen and % dozen eggs for the ice box 
Using yard stick—inches, feet 
Home Economics 
Making and baking cookies for party 
Making aprons 
Sewing curtains, draperies, etc. 
Learning to set table correctly 
Learning to make beds 
Learning to serve correctly 
Attitudes and Habits 
Codéperation 
Courtesy 
Assuming responsibility 
Ability to find a job and stick to it until it is finished 
Willingness to work and to share work with others 
Using materials properly 
Putting supplies away and cleaning room 
Planning before working 
Working quietly without disturbing others 
Giving and taking criticism in good spirit 


II—TueE Evo.urion or TRANSPORTATION 2 


General Educational Situation—Setting of the Stage by Super- 
visor. 
1. Provided situations whereby teachers might observe pupils 
engaged in various activity programs. 


1The codjperating teacher was Susie Tyus, 2A Group, Peabody School, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. 
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Conducted classes in which results from this type of teach- 
ing were discussed. Out of this general help given by the 
supervisor grew the desire of the teacher to undertake the 
unit of work. The transportation idea was chosen ‘because 
of its appeal to the children, many of whom had just re- 
turned from vacation trips. 


Teacher’s Creative Activity 


A 
2. 


3. 


_ 
oo on 


Provided situation by having children tell of vacation trips. 
Assisted class in collecting pictures of transportation meth- 
ods from time of primitive man to the present day. 

Took the class to the airport to learn how to make air- 

planes in which they should travel to other lands, Alaska, 

Holland, China, and Japan. 

. Devised means for buying necessary books on the subject, 
followed by excellent codperation of homes. 

. Furnished books for each pupil in which the pupil kept 
a record of every book he read during the year. 

. Familiarized children through story telling with deeds of 
men who helped in the development of transportation: 
James Watt, Robert Fulton, Wilbur and Orville Wright, 
Commander Byrd, Charles Lindbergh, and Henry Ford. 

. Organized room library. 

. Collected songs and poems. 

. Provided bulletin board for current events. 

. Afforded opportunities for many and varied activities: 

a. Building of airplane, which involved sawing, hammer- 

ing, painting and sewing. 

b. Making of jinrikisha. 

c. Making of clay villages in front of windows: Indian, 

Eskimo, Chinese, Japanese, and Dutch. 

d. Cutting of silhouettes for windows, which made the 

background for the villages. 

e. Painting of frieze depicting travel from primitive times 

to present day. 

f. Making of Japanese kimonos, fans, chrysanthemums, 

and coolie suit for program at close of year. 


Supervisory Activity or Set-up Involved. 


1 


. Furnished list of suitable reading material for children. 


2. Gave teacher access to books of curriculum nature. 
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Results. Factors which justified the teacher’s pride in the 
group: 
1. Team work and fair play. 
2. Large amount of reading done by each child. 
a. Making of book reports. 
. Ability to write letters. 
. Knowledge of air mail service as explained by the post- 
master. Possible lead to post office unit. 
. Vocabulary greatly increased. 
. Appreciation of poetry. 
7. Ability to answer intelligently many questions in geog- 
raphy and history. 
8. Surprising interest in social relations. 
a. Situation of American child contrasted with that of 
Chinese and Japanese children. 
b. Cheapness of labor in China and Japan. 
9. Book of original problems in number. 
10. Ability of any member of the group to talk with ease 
about any phase of the year’s work. 


me oO 


oOo 


Results in Improved Educational Practices Beneficial to Others. 
1. Visitors brought to class. 
2. Work observed by student teachers. 
3. Teacher assigned work with committee on curriculum re- 
vision. 
4. Children asked to tell story of their unit to three different 
groups of teachers. 


III.—Curna? 


General Educational Situation—Setting of the Stage by Super- 
visor. The supervisor’s enthusiasm for creative activity first 
caused the teacher to become interested in this type of work. 
The supervisor offered opportunities for study of methods and 
also for visits to classrooms where units of work were being 
carried on. In compliance with the opportunities offered, the 
teacher thoroughly understood the methods used in unit work 
before undertaking it. 

The Teacher’s Creative Activity. In the fall the teacher en- 
tered the classroom with a Poetry Unit in mind, to be used if 


1The coéperating teacher was Olive Stevens, 3-2A Group, A. B. Hill School, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 
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the children themselves did not choose any other creative ac- 
tivity. 

As usual, each child wanted to tell of his summer’s experi- 
ences. Two children, who recently had come from San Francisco, 
told of Chinatown. The class was very much interested. The 
following day these two children brought ornaments and sou- 
venirs which they had brought from San Francisco. From that 
moment, this third grade group was off for San Francisco, and 
from that moment they were off for Cathay. 

Come now, children, 

Let us listen 

To the tale of fair Cathay, 

Where pagodas tall and pointed, 

Ring their bells by night and day. 
—Chinese Poet. 


Each day members of the class brought pictures, newspaper 
articles, and magazines until the collection had reached one 
thousand clippings and they had acquired a vast background 
of facts. In the meanwhile, the teacher had been reading and 
collecting material to have available for them when they were 
ready for it. 

As the children glimpsed the quaint and rich tapestry of Chi- 
nese life, they swept along with the subject just as a river flows 
to the sea. Facts and more facts were wanted, books and more 
books required. 

Supervisory Activity or Set-up Involved. The supervisor 
aided the teacher in the solution of certain problems, and offered 
technical advice when needed. 

Results. Only one hour of free time was given every day to 
the activities necessary in studying life in China. The remain- 
der of each day was spent in studying the fundamental subjects 
which, to the children, now became necessary tools for reaching 
their much desired goal. 

From the following outline, it can be seen that many such 
“tools” were needed: 


Reading 
1. Forty-two library books on Chinese life were read. 
2. Twenty-one reference books were used by the class. 
3. Two sets of supplementary readers on China were used. 


4. Two magazines (Child’s Life and Asia) were used regularly each 
month. 
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English 

1. An original play, “The Feast of Lanterns,” was written by the class. 

2. Group conferences and work periods brought about oral composition. 

3. Oral compositions were changed into written stories by the class and 
used as a large part of their reading material. 

4. The class vocabulary was greatly increased. Some of the new words 
were: bamboo, coolie, China, California, dragon, jade, lantern, pagoda, 
parasol, temple, costume, incense. 

5. Letters were written to friends about the unit of work. 

6. Invitations were sent to the mothers once a month to visit the class 
and see the progress that had been made. 

7. Menu cards were written for the tea party. 

8. Original poems were written by members of the class. 


Number Experience 

1. Original problems were used in the number work. 

2. Measuring was involved: 

a. Inch, foot, and yard were needed as measures in building the 
Chinese house. 

b. Pint, quart, gallon, pound, cup, and other measures used in cook- 
ing were needed for the Chinese Tea Party. 

3. Estimating the cost of food was needed in preparation for the Tea 
Party. 

4. Estimating the cost of dress material was necessary in making cos- 
tumes. 

Music 

1. The class composed two songs which were sung in the play: “Chinese 
Lanterns” (two verses and chorus) ; “Good Night Song.” 

2. The class made the following Chinese musical instruments: kin, gongs, 
drum, bells, slides, and flutes, with which they played an instrumental 
number, “Chinese Hymn to the Ancestors,” that was also included in 
the play. 

3. Short work-time songs were composed. 


Fine Arts 

1. Original drawings illustrated “Records of Work.” 

2. An original twenty-foot frieze of Chinese life painted for the wall. 

3. Thirty-eight Chinese lanterns, one foot long, made and decorated by 

the class. 

4. A Chinese fan made and decorated by each child. 

5. Designs for vases and dishes, rugs and mats, planned and executed. 

6. Stencils for decorating furniture made and used. 


Industrial Arts 
1. Woodwork 
a. Chinese house made of wood and beaver board (6 ft. square, 6 ft. 
high). 
b. Furniture built for the house, such as: chairs, tables, couch, bench. 
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Sewing 

a. Chinese costumes made in school by each child, consisting of suit, 
cap, shoes, hair. 

b. Curtain, couch cover, and table cover made for the Chinese house. 

c. Curtains made for the classroom windows. 


. Weaving 


a. Small mats woven of jute. 
b. A large rug made of dragon design interwoven. 


. Pottery 


a. A complete tea set modeled: tea pot, cups and lids, bowls and chop 
sticks. 

b. Twenty pots and vases modeled. 

c. A life-size Chinese cat made for the house door. 


. Scenery 


a. Four canvas back-drops (6’ x 8’) decorated with Chinese garden 
scenes. 


. Kites 


a. Twenty kites—box, two-stick, three-stick, etc., used in Kite Festival. 


. Dragon 


a. Chinese dragon 8 feet long, made of yellow oilcloth and used in 
the play. 


. Doll House 


a. Chinese doll house made and furnished by the girls. 
b. Chinese doll made by girls for the doll house. 


. Chinese Litter 


a. Litter made of poles and oilcloth, used in play for transportation 
purposes. 
Spirit Screen made and decorated for house door. 


Character Education 


1. 
2. 


4. 
5. 
6. 


Coéperation: To work together for the common good. 

Courtesy: The Chinese are the most courteous of peoples. The chil- 
dren learned: 

a. To speak quietly. 

b. To listen when one is speaking. 

c. To share tools. 

d. To play fairly. 


. Perseverance 


a. To complete work once begun. 

b. To try again after failing. 

Neatness: To care for the room, materials and work. 

Thrift: To avoid waste of materials and time. 

Clear thinking: To plan, carry out, and judge results of work done. 


Games 

Fifty Chinese games were learned and played. One typical game, 
“Strike the Poles,” was used in the play. 

During the year the class had: 


1. 


2. 
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a. A Chinese Tea Party where they cooked the food, made the tea 
set, and wore their costumes. 

b. A Kite Festival where they made large kites which the boys flew 
at the Festival. 

c. The work culminated in the original play, “The Feast of Lanterns.” 
It was presented in the auditorium at the close of the school year. 
Every child in the class was in the play. All the articles that had 
been made during the year were used in the play except the 
Record Books, a few vases, and kites, which were placed on a dis- 
play table near the stage. 


The teacher checked the children’s progress by the following 
methods: 

1. The mornings were devoted to study of the needed subjects 
of that day. 

2. The children’s achievement in subject matter was checked 
by informal tests; for instance: once a week a reading test was 
given, also one in arithmetic and one in spelling. 

At the close of the year the Stanford Achievement Test, Form 
W, was given. Every pupil, except one, reached the standard 
for the third grade. More than two-thirds of the class greatly 
excelled the third grade standard. The one pupil who dropped 
two points below the standard had attended school for only a 
few months. 

There were as many points of interest in the unit for the 
teacher as there were for the pupils. Her main interest lay in 
making a general study of the subject and of consistently con- 
sulting books for new material, even beyond that which she 
gave the children. Since then, anything pertaining to China 
immediately awakens an eager response within her. Further- 
more, her point of view has broadened, for she has gained the 
power to see the many formal subjects as parts of one large 
unit. Her greatest satisfaction, however, was in seeing the 
children investigate, plan, experiment, and judge for themselves. 
It was also most gratifying to her when the children at the close 
of the school year exclaimed, ‘We wish school weren’t out so 
we could build a pagoda and make a Chinese Tea Farm.” 

Results in Improved Educational Practices Beneficial to 
Others. The supervisor showed her approval and recognition of 
this unit by requesting the third grade teachers of the city to 
attend the auditorium program given at the close of the year. 
Since these teachers were alert and intensely interested in like 
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projects, an excellent professional spirit prevailed and much 
good was accomplished. 


Case No. 9—INTRINSIC METHODS IN BEGINNING 
READING * 


Frankie B. Walter, Supervisor of Elementary Education, 
Rapid City, South Dakota 


General Educational Situation. At the beginning of the sec- 
ond semester of the school year 1930-1931, over ninety-nine per 
cent of the children who entered Grade 1B (B indicates the first 
semester’s work of a grade) had no previous kindergarten train- 
ing. The supervisor discussed conditions with the primary 
teachers and made careful provision for a better organization 
of beginning reading. 

Teachers’ Creative Activity. Since the majority of the chil- 
dren had no previous kindergarten training, the first reading 
lessons were preceded with the activities of running, hopping, 
jumping, flying, skipping, marching, and high stepping. “Fun 
in Playland,” based upon these activities and the rhythmical 
responses of children, was used for first lessons. Such activities 
were used in games, in dramatizing reading lessons, and in 
dramatizing rhymes and jingles read by the teacher. For exam- 
ple, in the lesson, 

Jerry, come! 
Jump, jump! 
Jump, Jerry! 


the children stood in a circle. A child was chosen to play the 
part of Peggy, who in turn chose a child to take the part of 
Jerry to jump with her. A number of variations of this activity 
were used. The children were directed by the teachers in plan- 
ning their own games and dramatizations. As much as possible, 
games and dramatizations were used in which all the children 
could take part. Rhymes and jingles were read by the teachers 
and acted by the children, such as, 


Marching, marching! 
Marching, marching! 
Here we come. 

Johnnie beats his drum, 


11B Group. 
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Tum, tum, tum, tum! 
Tum, tum, tum, tum! 
Jimmie blows his horn, 
Toot, toot, toot, toot! 
Toot, toot, toot, toot! 


At a later stage in the work these rhymes and jingles were 
used as reading lessons and for work in ear training. Children 
were encouraged to make their own rhymes and jingles. 

Lessons involving the activities and rhythmical responses of 
children were chosen for the beginning work in reading because 
lessons of this type make a universal appeal that contributes 
to the children’s satisfaction by encouraging expression through 
physical activity; by promoting a free and sincere self-expres- 
sion and self-activity; by cultivating the rhythmic play with 
words; and by harmonizing their differences. 

In basing the first work in reading upon lessons of this type, 
the teachers were able to get a repetition of short sentences, 
phrases, words, and sounds in which the children found much 
enjoyment. This facilitated the reading processes and gave the 
children a feeling of success. It also afforded a means of pro- 
moting growth in thought and expression in working out their 
own exercises. 

The children were given books the second day of school. In 
each child’s case, the beginning reading lessons were preceded 
or connected with activity work of some type. Because of the 
simplicity of material in the books, their mechanical make-up, 
and the association of material with children’s own activities, 
the teachers were able to use books rather than charts for their 
beginning work. They found books to be more valuable than 
charts in developing the habits of a normal reading situation. 
Charts developed habits of reacting to big words at a distance, 
the skills required in reading charts being different from the 
skills involved in reading books. The use of charts and flash 
cards at a distance was begun the third week of school. They 
were used incidentally at this time and not as basic work in 
reading. 

In developing the different reading stages, the procedure was 
to read the lesson as a whole, using the rhyme idea. This en- 
abled the children to sense the relationships of words and sen- 
tences to the lesson or story as a whole. When children under- 
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stood the whole as a unit, they read the sentences as units. 
This established the habit of seeing a group of words as a unit 
and was an aid in preventing word by word reading and lip 
reading. The context flash card was used in reading thought 
units, for example, in the lesson: 








Jerry, come! Jump, jump! Jump, Jerry! 


























The context flash card enabled the teachers to use the context 
in getting the thought units. When the children knew the 
thought units or sentences in order, these units were mixed in 
various ways, the card being used as in the previous exercises. 
When the children had the thought units well in mind, the con- 
text flash card was employed to train them in word meaning 
and word recognition; for example: 





Jerry, come! 








This gave training in combining the context clues with a quick 
analysis of words and at the same guarded against the danger 
of depending too much upon the context. When the children 
had mastered the words and thought units, the teachers asked 
them to lay aside the cards and read the lesson as a whole. 

Classes were grouped in order that no child might be forced 
beyond his ability. 

Care was taken to emphasize the importance of the repetition 
of certain reading attitudes and acts to gain certain reading 
skills in order that children might develop new methods of 
thinking and reacting, and that they might acquire independence 
and originality in the fields of reading that demand thought. 
Initiative and originality were not opposed to routine or habit, 
but were based upon the formation of correct habits. Emphasis 
was placed upon making the drill purposeful and spirited in 
order to insure the feelings of satisfaction and success which 
result from the proper types of drill. Fear and strain were 
never associated with drill. “Read and Find” drill exercises 
were often chosen by the children in selecting their reading 
lessons. 
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Reading lessons were followed at times by occupational seat 
work which grew out of the lessons and in turn reénforced them. 
This gave an opportunity for children to bring initiative and 
originality into play by giving expression to images in the lessons 
in objective form by cutting, drawing, and coloring. This trans- 
lation of lessons into graphic language was of value in securing 
a vivid realization of the material read. 

To be certain that children were gaining power in the various 
phases of comprehension, the teachers worked out exercises de- 
signed to teach and to test attainments simultaneously. 

Supervisory Activity or Set-up Involved. Teachers were 
trained in the technique of making and giving the exercises by 
the supervisor by means of teachers’ meetings and classroom 
demonstrations. The teachers were thus enabled to gain power 
in detecting the abilities and difficulties common to the various 
groups of children and to adapt the exercises to the reading 
readiness and reading interests of the children. Emphasis was 
placed upon these exercises in order to secure the proper growth 
in specific phases of comprehension. Exercises were organized 
in the fields of word recognition; word, phrase, and sentence 
reading; paragraph meaning; central thought; following direc- 
tions, and so on. Various types of the abilities were developed; 
for example, in paragraph meaning, exercises were made of the 
multiple-choice, completion, and the Yes-No types. The chil- 
dren felt that these exercises were interesting activities and 
found much pleasure in discussing their results with each other. 
Simple exercises were used as an outgrowth of reading activities 
the second week of school. 

If a child did not progress well in reading, a clinical test was 
given by the supervisor to discern the child’s abilities and to 
discover the best means of helping him overcome his reading 
difficulties. Teachers were given help by the supervisor as to the 
proper methods of working with the child. In ninety per cent of 
the cases, the supervisor directed parents in home work for the 
child. In a majority of these cases, there had been undermin- 
ing influences at work in the home. By giving the parent easy 
exercises to carry out at home, the work of the home was made 
to reénforce the work of the school. This work was an aid in 
bringing about a mutual understanding and codperation of 
home and school. 
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Results. Correct study habits of children were formed. There 
were no finger-pointing, head, or lip movements. 

Ear-training of children was highly successful. The ear- 
training work was started the first week of school. Games 
were used in which children imitated the sounds they had heard 
at home, on the street, at school. Victrola records were played 
and distinctions in sound and tone were developed. At a later 
stage, songs were sung and rhymes and jingles were read in 
which the children selected the rhyming words. Children found 
pleasure in making their own jingles: for example: 


My little pig 
Likes to jig. 
It is fun 
Just to run. 


Phonics contributed to the building up of correct reading 
habits. Phonics grew out of the activities related to reading and 
thus became a natural outcome of reading situations. Ear- 
training exercises preceded and were related to the work in 
phonics; such training paved the way for phonics by training 
the children to listen to sound, by cultivating the power to think 
sounds clearly and rapidly, by articulating carefully and clearly. 

Average classes regular in attendance were able to read a 
number of easy books of various types. Emphasis was placed 
upon reading abilities rather than the number of books read. 

Booklets containing drawings, cuttings, and reading exercises 
made and taken home by. the children created interest and as- 
sisted in keeping parents in touch with the work of the school. 

Gates’ Reading Tests were given at the close of the semester 
—Type I, Word Recognition; Type II, Word, Phrase, and Sen- 
tence Meaning; and Type III, Reading of Directions. These 
results were studied and related to the chronological age, men- 
tal age, attendance, and home conditions. For example, Lin- 
coln School, Class 1B, Medium C. A., 6 years, 6 months; Medium 
I. Q. 112, Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Test; attendance, 
regular; home conditions, fair; Gates’ Reading Test—Word 
Recognition, Grade 2.1; Word, Phrase, and Sentence Reading, 
Grade 2.3, and Paragraph Meaning, Grade 2.0. 

Investigations in all the various phases of reading continued 
with success. 
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Case No. 10—PARTICIPATION IN PROFESSIONAL 
IMPROVEMENT—GROUP SHARING OF CREA- 
TIVE ACTIVITIES OF TEACHERS? 


Sarah Mark Imboden, Supervisor of Elementary Grades, 
Decatur, Illinois 


General Educational Situation—Setting of the Stage by the 
Supervisor. For the past several years the elementary super- 
visor has striven to make the teachers more conscious of their 
responsibility in the securing of results on the part of pupils in 
terms of knowledge, habits, and attitudes. The following ex- 
cerpts from bulletins written to principals and teachers at the 
opening of the school year show the type of stimulation given: 


As soon as the routine work of the first few days is gotten out of the 
way, I should advise that our courses of study be read with great care. 
This is of vital importance and applies as much to those who feel they 
know their work, because of years of experience in a given grade, as it does 
to one new in a given grade or to the system. The general introduction 
for each subject should be studied intelligently and thoughtfully that each 
teacher may have a general perspective of the work as a whole and that 
she may see how the work assigned to her grade fits the general course. 

May our keyword for the year 1927-1928 be “Growth in Service.” To 
that end I am asking at the beginning of the year, while our enthusiasm 
and interest are keen (especially for those who have had the inspirational 
advantage of summer school), and before our vitality is lowered, that each 
teacher make a careful study of the teaching of some one subject, or some 
type of teaching method. 

From time to time, I have recommended that you take an inventory of 
yourself—your strength, weakness, apparent cause of good results secured, 
reasons for falling short of our standards of attainments, lack of success or 
satisfactory results secured in an approved and economic method of pro- 
cedure. “Self-examination and honest criticism of our work must always 
be one of the most productive means of promoting our growth. Nothing 
brings one so definitely face to face with a situation as the need for giving 
an answer to a question.” Why am I failing to get results in this subject? 
Do I appreciate the needs of my pupils owing to difference in native ability 
and plan for these needs? 


The preceding year the supervisor had discussed at cabinet 
meeting (comprised of superintendent of schools, special sub- 
ject supervisors, and principals) “Teacher Efficiency and Pupil 
Participation.” At the request of some of the principals this 
discussion was sent to the teachers in the form of a bulletin, 

11B, 1A and 2A Groups. 
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and at the suggestion of the superintendent was used by them 
as a study for building meetings. 

At the beginning of the present school year, 1930-1931, the 
opening bulletin from the supervisory office ended thus: 


You realize, I know, the dignity and significance of our profession. The 
successful and conscientious teacher must always be a learner. Her effec- 
tive service can constantly be increased by keeping abreast of the modern 
accepted practices of the day through professional reading, and by a care- 
ful analytical study of her own methods and results which have proven of 
value. 

Within the past two years our attendance at teachers’ colleges and 
universities has been such that the theory we have heard has become more 
meaningful as we have put it into practice. “A teacher who has a clear 
conception of ends to be attained through the teaching of any given 
subject, who has a definite goal toward which all energies (hers as well 
as children’s) must concentrate, cannot fail.” 

Without a knowledge of objectives, definite purposes, and carefully 
formulated plans for securing them, our effort will not lead to efficiency 
or economy of time. 

Take the first two weeks to find where your class is. Test out reading 
ability; give arithmetic test on preceding years’ work, include addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division facts. Above third grade study care- 
fully the child’s first composition. File this away for future comparison. 

I want to be more certain this year that we are doing all that we can 
to bring each child up to his highest capacity. I should like each teacher 
in the system to hand in to the supervisory office, at the close of the first 
semester, a record of the growth of her class in one subject. The choice of 
the subject I am leaving to you. I should prefer that subject in which 
you feel the class is weakest. This report will not only benefit you, but 
will be the means of gathering together some data which can be used to 
advantage in teachers’ meetings. Talk this over with your principal. 

Knowing your fine codperative spirit, your intense earnestness to keep 
up our standard of achievement, I am confident we will continue to grow 
in service. 


A week at the end of the first semester and two weeks at the 
beginning of the second semester were given over to a careful 
study of these reports. 

Teachers’ Creative Activity. There was a great deal of initia- 
tive and originality in these reports. Some handed in brief out- 
lines; others wrote in great detail, giving assignments used, 
methods of procedure, and pupils’ papers showing the results 
secured. Class and individual graphs and informal tests cover- 
ing a given unit of work were also in evidence. 

Space permits only two of these studies to be given. 
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Report I—2A Reapina 
Aim—To make reading a vital part of children’s leisure time. 
1. Means 
a. Supplementary readers 
b. Subject-to-call books 
c. Bulletin board 
(1) Riddles 
(2) Short poems 
(3) Clippings 
(a) New books for children received at Decatur Library 
(4) Reading table 
(5) Room library 
(6) Book Club 


2. Results 
a. Increase in number of children taking library books 
(1) Number of children taking library books in September..... 13 
(2) Number of children taking library books in January....... 30 
b. Number of public library books read this semester............ 336 
c. Most popular library books: Dr. Dolittle, Two Little Lost Pigs, 


Around the Toadstool Table, The Little Wooden Doll, Millions of 
Cats, Overall Boys, Aviation Stories, Bunny Bright Eyes, Miki, 
Noisy Nora 
d. Organization of Brownie Book Club 
(1) Library card necessary for membership to Book Club 
(2) Training in leadership 
(a) Club officers 
(3) An acquaintance with parliamentary rules 
(4) Talent of children in room encouraged 
(a) Participation in club programs 
(5) Correct care of books 
(6) Good behavior in the library 


Supervisory Activity or Set-up Involved. During visitation 
the supervisor assisted and encouraged the teachers in the mak- 
ing of their reports. Beginning the first of March, a series of 
meetings for principals and the teachers of a given grade were 
held. At this time representative teachers, chosen by the super- 
visor, gave their own reports. 

A few of the reports for the first grade are given below: 

Our Tries 1A—Mrnerva MERKER 


This was an account of trips made to a nearby library and to a dairy. 
The children made up their own reading material from these experiences. 


Speecn Derects 1A—Frances Curry 

This teacher, who was taking a course in speech at our University, told 
how she had helped the children in their speech difficulties. Phonics to her 
had a deeper significance. 
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OraL ENGLISH 1B—Maraaret WELSH 

This teacher kept a diary in which she noted the responses given to 
questions asked concerning their pets, their sports, etc. The responses at 
the end of the semester showed marked growth. 


Pre-PrimMer Work 1B—Evceni1a KINSELLA 

This teacher had lesson based on excursions to a fire house, a grocery 
store, and a neighborhood garden. In addition to the basic text (Winston 
Primer) the children used Marjorie Hardy’s The Little Book and the Elson 
Pre-Primer. At the end of the fourteenth week of school the children in 
this room were placed in three groups according to reading ability. 


Winston Test GRAPHS 1B—May WiuiaMson 
This teacher had had special work in tests the previous summer and 
was anxious to work out some problems. Her graphs represented group 
tests, the number of pupils taking the test, the median, and standard. An 
individual record for all tests was also kept. 
Note—tThe test and practice material for our basic text is used in our 
first two grades. 


NuMBER COMBINATIONS 1A—ANna HurrMan 

This group of children is very slow; most of them are group III’s. I 
think it will be interesting for you to know that the children whose num- 
bers on the chart are 1, 11, 17, and 18, having no errors, were placed in a 
fast section of 2-B’s this semester, while, on the other hand, children whose 
numbers are 14, 16, and 27, having missed the greatest number of com- 
binations, were retained in 1A. After quite an extensive study of each 
child, I find almost without exception that his ability in other subjects 
corresponds to his ability shown in this number test. (Refer to Report II.) 


Results. A careful evaluation of these reports, followed by 
conferences with a teacher when deemed wise, has given the 
supervisor a more intimate knowledge of the teacher’s work. 

Teachers reported that the grade meetings where reports 
were given have been most valuable both in new suggestions re- 
ceived and in confirming their own practice and belief. Some 
of them expressed a desire to make reports on individual cases. 
One teacher wrote: 


I enjoyed this work with my class. The children were as a whole very 
responsive. I can see many points that I can use to advantage in my 
work next year. It has given me a clearer view of children’s difficulties 
and of ways and means of assisting these children in the solving of their 
problems. 


Principals asked to have access to reports in order to help 
their own teachers. The superintendent, who has attended the 
meetings, commended the practice of asking for such reports. 
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Case No. 11I—PROMOTION OF EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 
—EXPERIENCE MATERIAL RELATED TO BEGIN- 
NING READING IN FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


Alice Hanthorn and Margaret L. White, General Supervisors, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


General Educational Situation. Some years ago, the general 
supervisors felt that there was a dire need for certain experi- 
ence material, particularly as it related to beginning reading 
in certain of the most foreign schools of Cleveland. Several 
schools were chosen for experimental purposes, the general super- 
visors being well aware of the fact that the success of the 
undertaking depended in a large measure on the ability of the 
individual teachers participating in the experiment. 

Teacher’s Creative Activity. This particular teacher and class- 
room were located in the Social Studies Curriculum Center. The 
principal of this building was sympathetic toward experimenta- 
tion and the teacher had unusual ability and understanding of 
children. The teacher was enthusiastic in using the material, 
since she felt there was a great need for developing such data 
as would furnish a background for all activities of the children 
and enrich their school experiences. It was left absolutely to 
the teacher to decide how this material should be used in con- 
nection with her reading, language, music, art, handwork, and 
community life. She was very original and ingenious in her 
plans and procedures, elaborating, adapting the subject matter 
to her particular situation, and progressing quite beyond any- 
thing the supervisors had anticipated. 

Supervisory Activity or Set-up Involved. The supervisors 
furnished the teacher with suggestions for specific activities, 
which covered the experiences of children in school, their play 
interests, and certain community interests, such as the fire sta- 
tion, pet shop, etc. (In the material given to the teacher by 
the supervisors, a carefully selected and graded vocabulary was 
used.) The supervisors’ part in the experiment was confined to 
furnishing the teacher with the bare subject matter, or outline. 
They watched the developments very carefully and gave criti- 
cisms and help when asked. 

Results. The work done by this particular teacher attracted 
so much attention and approval that she was invited to give 
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demonstrations, the following summer, in normal school. These 
demonstrations for other teachers in turn stimulated them in 
their own creative work. 

Recently she has been asked to take a training position in one 
of the training schools of Cleveland. These are the more or less 
material evidences of success from the standpoint of the teacher. 
The general supervisors feel, however, that the personal satis- 
faction and joy which the teacher derived from the work while 
she was developing the activities will have a permanent effect 
upon any teaching she may do. 


Case No. 12—PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL EXHIBITS, 
COOPERATION WITH HOMES, AND OTHER FORMS 
OF SCHOOL PUBLICITY, OR PUBLIC RELATIONS 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE TECHNIQUE OF PREPARING THE DAILY 
NEWSPAPER IN PRIMARY GRADES 


Helen Price, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana 


General Educational Situation. Attractive daily bulletins or 
newspapers, as they are often termed, are to be found in many 
primary grades. Their use as a means of creating interest in 
reading and of furnishing opportunities for incidental practice 
is well established. 

In the first grade of the Training School, the “Daily News- 
paper” is the center of interest for Opening Exercises. It con- 
sists of two sheets of wrapping paper, 18” by 24”. Items of 
interest to the children, particularly leads to social studies, are 
written in manuscript to be read by the children. Colored pic- 
tures, artistically mounted, are used to illustrate this bulletin, 
which is posted on the blackboard under the heading, “News- 
paper” and “Date.” 

The supervising teacher sponsored the enterprise and stressed 
the fact that preparation of such a newspaper required a num- 
ber of abilities. The teacher must know the interests of chil- 
dren and must be able to phrase the items simply. She must be 
able to use manuscript writing acceptably, and to select and 
mount pictures attractively. It was clearly evident that the 
abilities necessary for these tasks were highly useful to primary 
teachers. For these reasons the preparation of the daily bul- 
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letins became one of the activities for which the student teachers 
were responsible. 

Teachers’ Creative Activity. Although both the supervising 
teacher and the student who was responsible planned ‘carefully 
and spent a great deal of time in preparation, the results were 
far from satisfactory in the beginning. The supervising teacher, 
therefore, met the students in a group, and they discussed the 
problem. They found that the values warranted the skill re- 
quired, and decided to formulate standards by which to work. 
After consideration they prepared the following: 

Illustrations: 

Is the subject related to the content? 
Is the picture large enough to be seen? 
Is it mounted attractively? 
Is it placed well on the newspaper? 
Content: 
Will the items be interesting to the children? 
Are they related to the work carried on in the room? 
Are they worth while? 
Are the items phrased simply enough for the children? 

Manuscript writing: 

Are the letters well formed? 

Are the letters, words, and lines well spaced? 

Is the writing visible from all parts of the room? 
Are the margins attractive? 

Is the paragraphing according to standard? 

As a result of this conference, the newspaper was greatly im- 
proved, and the children’s interest was increased. The standards 
gave the students one means by which to measure their results. 

The amount of time necessary to learn manuscript writing, 
however, was greater than could well be spared by a student 
teacher. Again, the value of the technique seemed to warrant 
its use. The Director of Primary Education and the Instructor 
of Industrial Arts, therefore, decided to make the preparation 
of a “Daily Newspaper” one of the activities of the industrial 
arts course. 

The students now come to their practice period with an under- 
standing of the problem, and enough skill to prepare the bul- 
letins with a reasonable outlay of time. 

Supervisory Activity or Set-up Involved. 

1. The supervising teacher suggested the idea of calling the 

group in for discussion. 
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2. The supervising teacher, under the guidance of the Direc- 

tor, assisted in formulating standards by which to work. 

3. The supervising teacher reported to the Director of Pri- 

mary Education that the time necessary for students to 
learn manuscript writing was inadequate, whereupon the 
Director of Primary Education and the Instructor of In- 
dustrial Arts codperated in the successful solving of a prob- 
lem of mutual interest. 

Results. Students who have become teachers report that this 
training has been worth while. The standards which were set 
up by them may, therefore, be of help to others. 

The technique of developing standards as a means of improv- 
ing instruction is one which is used with children. It has proved 
to be equally effective with student teachers. 

A relationship between a Teachers College and the Training 
School which is sufficiently codperative to solve mutual prob- 
lems is also to be commended. 


Case No. 13—VISUAL AIDS IN THE TEACHING OF 
READING? 


Dean C. Tate, Supervisor of Instruction, Dearborn, Michigan 


General Educational Situation. In October, 1930, a 2B group 
in which the reading abilities seemed very meager was brought 
to the notice of the supervisor. The personnel of the group in- 
cluded pupils of Y and Z level, the X group having been placed 
under another teacher. There was a very evident lack of ability 
to recognize words, and no power to develop new words from 
the context. Most important of all, the attitude of the pupils 
disclosed a lack of any pleasurable experience in reading because 
of the low level of performance. As a result, the pupils were 
very restless and showed little interest in class work. 

The basic books in reading, due to the limited abilities of the 
group, were confined to simple primers, but the performance was 
not entirely satisfactory even with that easy material. After 
the supervisor had examined the history of the group, a trial of 
some visual aids to stimulate the reading was suggested. 

Teacher’s Creative Activity. The teacher used a first reader, 
with glass slides and projectoscope to supplement the illustra- 
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tions. The teachers’ manual was carefully followed; this pre- 
sents the words through pictures and later the written symbols 
for comparison. The story was presented exactly as it later 
appeared in the reader, and the concepts were firmly fixed by 
drill. The lantern was then turned off and the symbols alone 
remained to tell the story. In case a pupil had difficulty in re- 
calling the symbols, the lantern was turned on again and the 
process repeated. 

Supervisory Activity or Set-up Involved. The supervisor as- 
sisted the teacher by placing at her disposal such information 
as was available on the subject, encouraging and stimulating 
her so that the results of the creative act, evaluated in accord- 
ance with certain reliable standards, were beneficial to the 
children. 

Results. The results obtained from the use of the Visual 
Reader appear as follows: 

1. Increased motivation. 

2. Interest span lengthened and greatly increased in its in- 

tensity. 

3. Improved comprehension. 

4. Increased visualization of the concept. 

The Gates Primary Reading Tests, Types I, II, III, were ad- 
ministered on the following dates: October, 1930, January, 1931, 
and May, 1931. Twenty-seven pupils took the first test; twenty 
took the second test, and fifteen took the last test. This high 
degree of mobility among pupils, noted here, is one of the chief 
factors in Dearborn’s educational problem. 

Table I shows the average performance on the Gates Reading 
Tests during the three testing periods of the school year. The 
blank spaces indicate that the pupils had dropped out of school. 
The teacher remained with the pupils the second semester, but 
was married during April and left the system. The substitute 
teacher interrupted the continuity of the experiment, but the 
pupils showed a constant growth in almost every case. 

The average growth each semester was .63, or one month more 
than a normal semester’s growth. Some individuals showed 
sufficient gain to place them at their proper grade level by the 
end of the year. The entire group averaged more than a year’s 
growth. The most noticeable change was that of attitude toward 
school work in general, and reading in particular. Since the 
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TABLE I 








AVERAGE PERFORMANCE ON Gates’ Reapina Tests Durina THREE 
TestiING PEriops 








Ocroser, 1930 | January, 1931 May, 1931 GAIN IN GRADE 
PUPIL : in a aes JZEVEL, OC » 
AVERAGE AVERAGE AVERAGE 1930 Mae LOST 
1 1.62 2.38 2.82 1.20 
2 1.90 2.78 
3 1.68 2.51 3.33 1.65 
4 1.58 2.13 3.10 1.52 
5 1.68 2.19 2.44 76 
6 1.63 2.40 2.98 1.35 
7 1.68 2.45 2.93 1.25 
8 1.60 2.28 2.77 1.17 
9 1.46 1.95 2.04 58 
10 1.38 1.26 2.73 1.35 
11 1.36 1.60 1.82 46 
12 1.41 1.76 2.31 90 
13 1.38 2.24 3.48 2.10 
14 1.36 1.90 2.46 1.10 
15 89 1.75 
16 1.23 1.43 
17 50 2.05 3.25 2.75 
18 90 1.05 
19 A6 1.93 1.88 
20 91 1.45 

















achievement has improved, the pupils are happy and eager for 
their work. Reading has become a pleasurable experience and 
they gain satisfaction from it. 

On one occasion the supervisor called and heard No. 17, a 
child with a decided foreign language handicap, reading a story 
about beavers in their homes. He came across the word “bur- 
row”; without any hesitation he pronounced it and did so with 
no apparent difficulty because he had mastered the tools of 
vocabulary. Another instance was related by the teacher, in 
which the pupil during the first semester volunteered the infor- 
mation that he was “getting on to the hang of this reading busi- 
ness.” 

The same type of procedure was tried out on a 4B grade, a 
group of very low mentality with D and £ letter ratings. The 
results were not as satisfactory, but interest increased, a better 
attitude toward reading was developed, and word recognition 
improved. 

A third group, consisting of 1B pupils, was exposed to simi- 
lar materials prepared by a local teacher. The Laidlaw Primer, 
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the basic primer used in the system, was emphasized with equally 
good results. Under her guidance the X group, composed of ten 
outstanding pupils, completed the primer in 8 weeks and in 
addition read many supplementary primers; the Y group, con- 
sisting of 29 pupils of C, D, and E mentality and many with a 
mental age of 4.5 years, mastered the reading and have a well- 
established vocabulary. They have achieved a median score 
of 1.60 on the Gates Primary Reading Test, Type I, Form I, 
during the period of four months between tests. 

The evidence, though not scientifically gathered by balanced 
groups in an experimental set-up, indicates some valuable im- 
plications: 

Visual methods are particularly adapted to the needs of slow 
pupils (low mentality) as more aid in visualizing concepts is 
desired. 

Visual aids motivate the reading processes. 

Objective presentation assists vocabulary development. 

Visualization initiates and stimulates reading readiness. 

Visualization offers unlimited opportunities to a resourceful 
teacher and supervisor. 


Case No. 14—-WRITTEN EXPRESSION OF CHILDREN’S 
EXPERIENCES * 


Jennie Wahlert, Supervisor of Primary Education, St. Louis, 
Missouri 


General Educational Situation. About seven years ago two 
principals and their first and second grade teachers, dissatisfied 
with results in written English, such as: 

I can play. I can run. 

My name is John. 

I have a kitty. She drinks milk. 

I have a dog. He eats bones. He is little and brown. 
determined to find out if the written English could more nearly 
keep pace with the interesting oral English. They realized that 
these healthy normal children had many interests outside of 
the schoolroom about which they were eager to tell. More today 
than ever before are people, places, things, and events accessible 
to children. They have more opportunities for gathering im- 
pressions in one day than their teachers had in months. Autos, 

Grades I and II. 
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radios, picture shows, airplanes, all help to speed the tempo. 
The teachers were using these interests for oral English and saw 
the far-reaching opportunities in the various fields of subject 
matter. Why not let the children write about their interests? 

This seemed a possibility now, for about this time manuscript 
printscript, with its simplicity of letter forms, was introduced. 
The teachers found that the children saw the component ele- 
ments of each word distinctly and recognized the likeness of 
manuscript to print. The teachers also soon realized that chil- 
dren could copy, with little or no effort, any word they needed 
to express their interests. 

The following stories, taken from the writings of children dur- 
ing the first school year, illustrate that they have caught a phase 
of written English from the very beginning: 


I went to the Zoo. I saw a bird in a cage. He flew in the cage. 
(Average ability, 15 weeks in Grade I.) 


We had company. She gave me a penny to put in my bank. 
(Average ability, 15 weeks in Grade I.) 


Friday my sister got 40 blue library cards for my teacher. I brought 
them to school this morning. (Above average ability, 15 weeks in 
Grade I.) 


I am going to my cousin’s birthday party, but I am not going in 
the house. My aunt has the grippe and my cousins have the pink 
eye. (Above average ability, 15 weeks in Grade I.) 


I just had the painter over to my house. He painted the wood 
work white. (Average ability, 15 weeks in Grade I.) 


Every time I have a birthday, my daddy brings me presents. (Av- 
erage ability, 10 weeks in Grade I.) 


I played in the water. My clothes got wet. (Average ability, 10 
weeks in Grade I.) 


I saw a robin. He flew up on the porch. (Average ability, 3 weeks 
in Grade I. Needed the words robin, flew, porch, which the teacher 
wrote on the blackboard.) 


I had a birthday yesterday. My mother bought me a book. .The 
name of it is Everything and Anything. It is a book of poems. There 
are little black and white pictures in the book. A funny poem is, 

“T’d like to have a spoon as long as the sky, 

I’d dish out the clouds and give them to the cook, 

And see if they taste as good as they look.” 
(Superior ability, 30 weeks in Grade I.) 
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Last night my brother took me to the library to take my book 
back and get another. I got Friends to Make. That night I read it 
all through. I am going to get a new book tonight. (Average ability, 
30 weeks in Grade I.) 


I went to the park after school. My father and mother went. We 
picked flowers. (Italian child, 30 weeks in Grade I.) 


The lady who lives downstairs went away for two weeks. She is 
letting me take care of her bird. It is black and yellow. His name is 
Dickie. I fed the bird this morning. I gave him a bath. He splashed 
and splashed. (Above average ability, 30 weeks in Grade I.) 


My grandma died last Monday. We went to see her. My mother 
was crying and I was crying, too. (Average ability, 30 weeks in 
Grade I.) 


Teachers’ Creative Activity. After much experimenting, sev- 
eral methods were evolved. At the beginning all the writing of 
the first grade is done at the blackboard. Children are given 
to understand that whenever they have anything interesting to 
tell the other children, they may use the blackboard if some one 
has not claimed the space before them. No writing is erased 
until enjoyed and corrected by the group. They may write also 
the very first thing in the morning, the number depending on the 
blackboard spaces. Frequently in these rooms, when this time 
is used, the visitor can see a child hurrying to write her name 
on a space before disposing of her wraps. She does not wish 
to lose an opportunity. The blackboard is used by some today, 
by others tomorrow, throughout the primary grades, for such a 
procedure allows many children to see, enjoy, criticize, and cor- 
rect the work of the children of varying abilities under teacher 
guidance (used particularly by those who lack coérdination or 
ability to see letter forms). 

The teachers were agreed as to these underlying principles: 
Children were to be free to write of their interests and were, 
from the very beginning, to understand that the spelling of 
words must not hinder their thoughts. The necessary help in 
spelling and mechanics of writing was to be given as needed. 

One method is indicated: Before school or at a definite period, 
the teacher is free to give the necessary help. The child needs 
a word. He brings up a note book. Words are written only as 
he needs them; the length and variety of the list of words de- 
pend on his interests, needs, and ability. Frequently there are 
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words the whole group needs; these are written in the note book. 
The child is encouraged to attempt to spell the word orally the 
way it sounds (the beginning, and ending, or perhaps a familiar 
part within the word—a real use for phonics and the building 
up of the consciousness of its value), the teacher assisting while 
she writes the word for him in his book. The child then returns 
to his blackboard, copies the word, and continues until he needs 
more help. He is encouraged to get help from various sources: 
his note book (in which the word has previously been written), 
the other children’s stories (which are always copied and kept 
in an accessible place), his readers, the library books, A, B, C 
dictionary containing pictures and words, picture charts with 
bits of description, other children, and the teacher. Frequently, 
on asking a child where he learned to spell an unusual word, he 
will tell you, “a big boy”; “my father saw it on a bill board”; 
“in the paper”; “it’s under that picture.” The interest of the 
child is keen, and words take on real meaning. 

A second method, which is quite effective: When many chil- 
dren are writing, getting help from the teacher for some of them 
is likely to prove too slow. Consequently, they help themselves 
from various sources; but when they cannot in this way get the 
needed help, they leave blanks in the stories to be filled in later 
when the story is read to the group: “Sunday I went to the air 
f—d. I looked like L—— up in the air. We went fast. When 
we landed, I said, ‘I am glad we landed be I got d——y.’ 
Then when I got home I played L——.” Children are encour- 
aged to use the initial letter or letters and endings, as “d——y”’ 
for “dizzy.” Later on, during the discussion, the spelling of 
such words is left to the group as much as possible. Perhaps 
a child may know the word, or someone may remember that he 
used the word at some previous time and can find it in his word 
book, or among his collection of stories, or another child may 
remember it from a story he has been reading. Sometimes the 
teacher suggests a word spelled similarly, that someone else has 
used. For instance, bright—right. 

All stories are enjoyed, corrected, copied, kept, and read by 
the child and other children. In the beginning of the first grade, 
when codperation is lacking or letter forms are poorly made, 
in order to avoid the building of bad habits the teacher copies 
the child’s story for him, if he wishes to save it. Some of the 
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most valuable library material are these books of compiled 
stories. These are always in great demand. This, of course, 
calls for careful scrutiny on the part of the teacher to make sure 
that the children copy carefully. The number of stories varies 
with the child’s ability. To give some idea of the many stories 
written by children during a half-year period, a first grade child 
of meager English background wrote from fifteen to forty-five 
stories, while for the same period of time the child of an en- 
riched English background wrote thirty to seventy-five stories. 

A child reads his story to the other children, who move to 
places near enough to the blackboard to see and enjoy it with 
him (the emphasis is always on content). When the content 
lacks interest, the children are quick to recognize the fact. One 
child wrote every day about roller skating on the sidewalk. 
Nothing new or exciting happened and, after a few days, one 
child said, “O, Miss S———,, Mary doesn’t tell us anything 
new.” 

Correction of mechanical errors is secondary; the group makes 
the necessary changes, justifying such corrections as, “You need 
a period here, because you finished telling something.” When 
one sees the mistake, the teacher calls attention to it, or per- 
haps, if it is the first time some form has been used, the teacher 
gives the necessary correction and the reason. Through the 
writing of these stories, abundant opportunity is offered for the 
practice of correct forms. The children of the primary grades 
have become familiar with the following: Capitalization: the 
first word of every sentence, the first word in every line of 
poetry, first word of a direct quotation, pronoun J, proper nouns, 
titles, initials, names of days of weeks, months, holidays. Punc- 
tuation: use of period at the end of a declarative sentence, abbre- 
viations; interrogation point; comma to separate the members 
of a series of words, in dates, after the part of a sentence that 
precedes a direct quotation; quotation marks: to enclose all 
direct quotations; apostrophe in contractions, to form posses- 
sives; hyphen to divide a word at the end of a line. 

A fixed curriculum with its suggestive lists of subjects and 
the list of technical helps to be taught in logical order, spelling 
lists, etc., only help to complicate the teaching situation, to 
stifle originality, to clip the wings of imagination, and to sacri- 
fice personality. The technical helps of written English cannot 
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be planned beforehand and set down in a curriculum to be taught 
at such a period in the life of the child. No one can tell just 
what helps the children will need, those which ought to come next. 
Some of these teachers listed the various mechanics of writing 
as the needs arose; it was surprising to learn the number and 
variety that were used during the school year. This does 
not mean that every child, or even any one child, knows all these 
and practices them unfailingly. However, by the latter part of 
first grade, during the discussions, someone in the group usually 
sees that a correction is needed and knows why. Using the 
correct terminology, the children gradually acquire the ability— 
a few today, a few tomorrow, and so they grow. By the third 
grade, rarely do children need mechanics of writing who have 
had this type of written English throughout the first two grades. 
They have a clear idea of unity, simple grammatical structure, 
and can use the correct terminology, understand the reason for 
and list the various ways punctuation and capitals are used. 

Supervisory Activity or Set-up Involved. The supervisor had 
the privilege of frequent stimulating visits. There were many 
discussions and evaluations of objectives, methods, and out- 
comes. The joy with which the children worked, their rapid 
growth acquired under no strain, the satisfaction and pleasure 
the teachers had, convinced her that this type of activity ought 
to be tried by the other teachers and their groups. 

Direct observation of tedchers with the supervisor was used to 
spread these findings. The first and second grade teachers from 
one school (this number varied from three to six) visited with 
her (from eight forty-five until ten o’clock in the morning), dis- 
cussed first the underlying principles, and later observed the 
work beginning with the first grade, continuing through the 
second grade. 

No preparation was ever made for the visits. A cross-section 
of the room was sent to the board. Thus the teachers observed 
and judged the work of the children of excellent, medium, and 
poor ability and the methods used under conditions as nearly 
normal as possible. Then, too, the visiting teachers read or had 
read to them the stories that had previously been written by 
the children. 

This type of classroom visiting offered several advantages. 
Teachers were able to see the continuous growth in content, 
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skills, and attitudes of the children as they proceeded from first 
grade through second grade, to observe the methods used, to 
judge the level of their own classes. It helped them to realize 
that continuous growth is possible only when all in the same 
school have a common understanding of principles. Since the 
teachers had had a common experience, it gave opportunity for 
those with different professional training to return to the home 
school and further discuss their observations. 

Later, six new centers were formed. During the first year 
in these schools the second grade children, lacking the first grade 
experience, had slightly better ability than those of the first 
grade level. The first-graders were freer in expressing their inter- 
ests; the second and third grade children’s writings were much 
more stilted; but as the first-graders went on into the second 
grade, this formality disappeared entirely. This was a very 
helpful situation for many of the visiting teachers to observe. 
They were not discouraged because they saw that children of 
similar background were writing interesting bits and that teach- 
ers, experimenting with new methods, were succeeding. This 
teaching situation, practically the same as their own, did much 
to make them believe in the worthwhileness of this type of ac- 
tivity and to have confidence that they, too, could do what other 
teachers were doing. Then, the informality of the meetings, the 
simplicity of the children’s activities, and the small number of 
visiting teachers in each group gave the demonstration teacher 
confidence. Informal conferences with her were possible before 
leaving her room. Had many of the teachers been taken to 
the two schools which originated the activity, they would 
have become discouraged, for the children had acquired much 
power. 

The primary supervisor visited the teachers within the next 
few days to discuss again the underlying principles and the 
methods observed, and to teach the classes whenever the teachers 
requested. She made frequent re-visits so that no teacher became 
discouraged; that children’s growing should be continuous; and 
that any misunderstanding of underlying principles might be 
cleared up. She took the classes, if the teachers desired, illus- 
trating with the class the next steps to be taken, or listening 
to the children read the stories which they were compiling. 
The teachers, having visited with the supervisor, gave her the 
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opportunity not only impersonally to discuss and interpret 
the procedures observed, but to evaluate the teacher’s own 
methods. 

The introduction of this work was done slowly. It took over 
one year and a half for the three hundred and twenty-five 
teachers of first and second grades (formed in these small groups) 
to observe the work and begin putting it into practice. No 
teacher was asked to accept but always was encouraged in her 
attempts. She was reminded that her decision rested upon her 
answer to these questions: “Is this good for children?” “Is each 
child growing continuously according to his ability?” 

Results. The teachers found that this psychological approach 
took care of writing, phonics, and spelling as a related whole. 
To write carefully, so others may read, is a real incentive. 
Phonics and spelling take on real meaning and carry over. 
Unity of thought seems to take care of itself, wandering ceases, 
the child interested sticks to the point, for he has something 
to say and is anxious to share it. Forced attention is unheard 
of. These stories give daily opportunity for rich reading con- 
tent, ever-changing, and full of interests. The difficult words— 
see, have, has, any, can, will, saw, me, who, could, went, ete.— 
used over and over, soon become the children’s own. 

The teachers discovered also that the interests of first- and 
second-graders were many and varied; their stories dealt with 
everything from the ridiculous to the sublime; there were bits 
of description, exposition, narration, dialogue, which often re- 
vealed interesting sidelights on the child’s philosophy of life. 
Sometimes the interest covered a period of time, revealing growth 
in content and technique. Examples taken from a first grade 
child’s book who began school in September: 


November 22. Yesterday I played with my puppy. 

February 17. Yesterday my puppy’s house fell in and it fell on his 
tail. He came to me and cried. 

April 13. Yesterday I took my puppy and my rabbit in the elevator. 
My puppy staggered around and around. He went to this side and 
that side. I put my finger on “Stop.” It stopped. I was between 
two floors. 


The children’s sharing, discussing, and evaluating the experi- 
ences with one another offered opportunities for the children’s 
appreciation of desirable attitudes: the child who made a hop- 
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scotch and let her little friend have the first turn as against 
another child who, when her little friend came to visit, refused 
to let her play with or doll. When her friend said, “I am going 
home,” “See if I care,” was the reply. 

This type of activity did much to increase the reniteuel sym- 
pathy and understanding of individual differences in their chil- 
dren, of children’s reactions to their environments, and of the 
results of environment on them. A casual glance over a very 
small amount of content shows many truths: A father out of 
work, A trip to the country. An airplane ride. Betting on the 
dog races. Getting a permanent wave. A sick mother. No 
breakfast (lack of funds). Playing the slot machine with lunch 
money. A death in the family. Spending a holiday in the 
country, etc. 

Written language is no longer a bore for pupils or teacher. 
By beginning with children’s interest, the whole field has been 
opened up with its far-reaching possibilities, and teachers here 
and there throughout the district are experimenting with other 
phases of written English. 

The continuous reading of the many and varied experiences 
so greatly improved the reading that several teachers gave Gates’ 
Primary Reading Tests and found that the results were far bet- 
ter than they had anticipated. In many instances, these children 
were given the opportunity to read at their own pace, teachers 
devising methods for checking and keeping records. 

No lists of spelling words were taught during a separate period, 
for all the spelling was learned through their writings in the 
written English period. Standard spelling lists were used for 
the purpose of checking. The results obtained on the dictation 
tests—New Stanford Achievement Tests—were most encour- 
aging. The data shown on the opposite page were gathered from 
a few schools which have, during the past year, attempted this 
type of work. The children come from average and less than 
average background. 

Results in Improved Educational Practice Beneficial to Others. 
About twenty teachers formed a study group to undertake a 
piece of research, a procedure which was a direct outcome of this 
language experience. One of the teachers has published in Child- 
hood Education for April, 1931, an interesting article called 
“Spelling, a Bi-Product of Written Composition.” 
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WRITTEN EXPRESSION OF CHILDREN’S EXPERIENCES 


Form V—New Stanrorp ACHIEVEMENT TesT—PrIMARY EXAMINATION 








Distribu- 
tion of 
scores 

Gr.—mo. 


1.50 = 20 
weeks in 
school ; 54 
children 
took test * 


1.75 = 30 
weeks in 
school; 117 
children 
took test * 


2.00 = 40 
weeks in 
school ; 54 
children 
took test? 


2.25 = 50 
weeks in 
school ; 110 
children 
took test ? 


2.50 = 60 

weeks in 
school ; 48 

children 

took test ® 


2.75 = 70 
weeks in 
school ; 112 
children 
took test * 
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1 These children used only this 

2 These children used this type 
and entirely in the second grade. 

* These children used this type 
had the first grade foundation. 


type of work. 
of work for the last half year in first grade 


of work in second grade only. They had not 


After a neighboring city supervisor visited one of the teachers’ 
rooms, she was invited to lecture to a group of teachers of a 
nearby school system and explain how the classroom teacher 
really does it. 

The result of this professional stimulation has been far- 
reaching. 
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Case No. 15—A PROGRAM OF WORK IN CREATIVE 
POETRY 


Mary Browning, Supervisor, Early Elementary Education, 
Louisville, Kentucky * 


General Educational Situation—Setting of the Stage by Super- 
visor. The plan of developing a professional program of work 
in poetry appreciation had its inception in an extension course 
given at the City Normal by the supervisor early in the year. 
In this class, made up largely of school principals, the work 
consisted in the discussing of the philosophy and underlying 
principles of creative work in general, culminating in the gath- 
ering of specific data concerning written work in poetry. As 
the majority of the class members were sponsoring a high type 
of supervisory program in their respective buildings, the work 
was made easy and numerous contributions were given by class 
members relative to creative types of activities that were under 
way at this time. The class signified a desire for an intensive 
study in poetry writing. This was started immediately. 

After the class had become fully saturated with the more 
progressive trends on this topic, the instructor began a series of 
demonstration lessons with a third grade class of children which 
met once a week for six weeks. Interest on the part of the class 
members was increased to the point that additional teachers and 
principals were led to become auditors at these lessons, which 
were always followed by critical analyses of objectives, pro- 
cedures, and outcomes. Almost everyone present had some con- 
tribution to make and the discussions proved of inestimable value 
to the teacher in charge of the experiment as well as to the 
various class members. 

Teacher’s and Pupils’ Creative Activities. There was a 
marked change in the attitude of the pupils toward poetry after 
the six poetry lessons which the instructor conducted with them. 
It held an entirely new charm for them; it had been given a 
new significance, a new dignity. Formerly their literary inter- 
ests had been, for the most part, tied up in red-blooded “real- 
istic” and historic stories, particularly those about Indians and 
the early pioneer. The change or new attitude was evidenced 


+The codperating teacher was Frances Friend, 3A Group, William R. Belknap 
School, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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in several ways—by the frequency in which numerous, color- 
ful poem books were brought in from home for class enjoyment, 
some child calling attention to unusual beauty in nature or 
environment which had hitherto escaped his notice, and, lastly, 
the many, many scraps of paper, “poems,” which the children 
had written the preceding evening, that were gravely handed to 
the teacher of the grade each morning. 

The organization of their Poetry Club, which followed, was 
only a natural outgrowth of the new interest. Needless to say, 
the idea of such a club, coming at the time it did, was greeted 
with an unusual amount of enthusiasm. Just at this time, then, 
certain standards of good oral reading were set up. In electing 
officers for the Poetry Club, the children were made to feel that 
their officers should be persons who, together with an unusual 
love for poetry, had ability to abide by these standards. They 
showed excellent judgment, for it terminated with both president 
and secretary being real poetry enthusiasts, besides having an 
unusual skill in oral expression. They were also children with 
initiative and resourcefulness. The fact that the leaders in the 
club were of this type accounted, in large measure, for the high 
degree of sustained interest maintained throughout the term. 

Just here it might be well to mention the standards for read- 
ing poems, most of which were set up by the group. At the 
beginning, many of the children who had real appreciation for 
poetry were conscious of an inability to read it well. These 
standards, which were kept constantly before them, proved of 
great assistance. They were: 

. We select a poem which we have enjoyed. 

We try to speak distinctly and clearly. 

We are sure that we know all the hard parts. 

We read as if we were talking. 

We emphasize or bring out the important words. 

We emphasize the rhythm. 

We try to read at the proper rate. 

. We look at our audience as much as possible. 

. We choose a poem that fits in with what we are studying. 
. We try to express the feeling of the poet. 

Once a week the club met, the meetings usually being about 
thirty minutes in length—longer, if interest demanded. In a 
short time, the club was the livest center of interest in the class- 
room, beginning with a small group of ten and eventually in- 
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cluding practically the entire class. No child was over-persuaded 
to join, but was made to feel that it was left entirely up to him 
whether he would or would not become a member. The posi- 
tive side was stressed by making the meetings so enjoyable that 
outsiders came to feel that they were indeed missing a treat by 
staying out, and when one of these non-members would express 
a desire to be one of the group, he was always given an enthusi- 
astic welcome into the club’s realm. 

Typical meetings centered about the following: reading of 
new original poems, reading of poems by favorite poets (or of 
any poem the child found particularly enjoyable or interesting), 
and giving book reports of various collections of poetry to which 
the children had access. It is recalled that at one particularly 
interesting meeting several of the members read “pairs of poems,” 
or two poems about the same thing, but by different poets. 
After each pair had been read, a discussion followed as to which 
they liked better, and reasons for their choice. As was to be 
expected, in many instances there were differences of opinion 
as to the better one, furnishing a basis for lively and inter- 
esting discussions. 

The children kept in mind certain qualities that good poems 
have, such as: humor, rhythm, “pretty words,” beautiful 
thought, repetition, originality, deep feeling, etc. It wasn’t un- 
common to hear such remarks following the reading of a poem 
as, “Why, what a lovely idea! I never thought of anything 
like that before. That poet was original”; or “I liked that 
poem because of its nice rhythm. It just seemed to swing along.” 

Those reading original poems liked to tell how they were in- 
spired to write them. For example, one little boy said, “Up in 
Connecticut, where I visit every summer, is the prettiest little 
stream of water that runs past my uncle’s house. There are 
little stones and pebbles in the bottom of it. Sometimes it seems 
to me the water has a hard time getting over the stones, but it 
keeps running on and on till it does. Would you like to hear 
the poem I thought of about it?” 


The stream is running 
Gently by, gently by, 
Rippling over little stones, 
It seems to say, 

“Try, try, try!” 
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A little girl said, “This morning before I came to school, guess 
what I saw perched out on my window sill—the dearest little 
robin you ever saw! After he flew away, I thought of this poem 
about him: 

I saw a little robin on my window sill, 

He had a red breast, and a little yellow bill, 
He looked into my window 

With his shiny, black eyes 

And he seemed to me 

To be very much surprised!” 


Comments of a spontaneous nature would generally follow 
the reading of these original poems. In them were couched help- 
ful suggestions as well as encouraging and complimentary criti- 
cism. In a surprisingly short time these children became excel- 
lent critics; they were quick to appreciate the good as well as 
to detect parts that needed some change. Many a time a poem 
was bettered by changing a phrase here, a word there, or per- 
haps adding a line or verse in response to suggestions from the 
group. By assuming this critical (yet kindly) attitude, stand- 
ards were being raised while the children’s attempts at express- 
ing themselves were becoming less crude. The verses handed in 
began to show more depth of thought and those thoughts were 
more beautifully expressed. The children realized the necessity 
of really having something to give before attempting to express. 
They were made conscious of the fact that rhyme isn’t always 
necessary, and in true poetic fancy they expressed the emotions 
which were temporarily aroused, as shown by the following 
poem written by a little girl: 


Tue Farris 
The fairies began their dance at twilight 
When the moon had risen. 
Wings of all colors and dress so bright 
All through the night they dance and dance. 
But at dawn I don’t know where the pretty fairies go. 
Do you? 


On one occasion an entire meeting was given over to poetry 
book reports. One of these reports (taken from a stenographic 
report of this meeting) is given below, word for word, as the 
child actually told it: 


This is the book called Poems by a Little Girl, by Hilda Conkling. I 
am going to tell you about her life. Hilda has a sister who is two years 
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older than she. Her mother’s a musician. Mrs. Conkling sits out in the 
garden while the two girls play. Hilda says a whole lot of pretty things 
and Mrs. Conkling writes everything down she says that is worth writing 
down. Here is something she said; she just made it up: 

John-flowers, 

Mary-flowers, 

Polly-flowers, 

Cauli-flowers? 

She always giggles when she says “Cauliflowers.” 

There are two styles of poems: ones that rhyme and ones that don’t 
rhyme. Hilda’s are the ones that don’t rhyme and are much prettier 
that way. I selected a poem in this book called Poems by a Little Girl. 
It’s called “Pegasus.” I am going to read it to you: 

Come, dear Pegasus, I said, 

Let me ride on your back, 

I have often seen your shadow in the glittering creek; 
Pegasus, beautiful Pegasus! 

He was away 

But I was on his back, 

So I went with him. 

We had a castle in a mountain cloud. 

So quickly was he away, 

I had no time to look or speak! 

That was the last I saw of father or mother. 
We went far from the shining creek, 

Farther than I know how to tell you, 

It was good-bye. 

Pegasus is a winged horse, and the winged horse stands for poetry. The 
poetry takes her away. There are two phrases I thought most original: 
“We had a castle in a mountain cloud,” and the other, “That was the last 
I saw of father or mother.” 


As a very definite means of stimulating and keeping alive 
interest in poetry, bulletin boards—both school and classroom— 
were frequently made use of by the teacher. Original poems 
with accompanying illustrations (painted by the children them- 
selves) would invariably captivate the attention and interest of 
passers-by. This recognition of accomplishment served to en- 
courage and urge to better efforts those children whose work it 
was. Assembly programs and frequent visitors to club meet- 
ings were also an impetus to a more abiding interest in poetry. 

Supervisory Activity or Set-up Involved. In connection with 
the professional program of work in poetry appreciation, demon- 
stration lessons and numerous grade conferences were conducted 
by the supervisor. Bulletins were distributed and discussions 
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were encouraged. The following examples will serve to indicate 
types: 
Butietin I—Poretry Program 


1. Stimulation. A collection of poetry books is being sent to all the ele- 
mentary schools at this time in the hope that it will furnish a means 
of stimulating a new interest in poetry and will supplement the needs 
which will arise in connection with the activity programs in operation. 

2. Interpretation and Appreciation. One of the objectives in this program 
should center around giving the children a rich appreciation of poetry 
of many kinds. To this end, many opportunities will be provided for 
reading poetry aloud from the collection. Children should be allowed 
to have access to the book whenever leisure time is afforded, and they 
should be encouraged to read voluntarily from any particular group 
which they may choose. 

During this voluntary period, encourage them to keep records in an 
individual booklet of poems they liked particularly well, to be reported 
on later, perhaps, and read to the class. This supplies a rich opportu- 
nity for making choices and interpreting poetic values. A child might 
say, “I selected ‘Squirrel, Squirrel’ on page 15 to read to you, because 
it reminded me of our trip to the park the other day when we saw that 
funny little squirrel. I thought you’d like to know about another busy 
squirrel. See if you can guess what the child has for the squirrel.” 
Another child might select one for some rare poetic quality which may 
have made its appeal, as in the case of the boy who said, “I like ‘Seven 
Babies’ on page 31 for two reasons: it’s about animals and it’s so full of 
rhythm.” 

After several experiences of this type children will speak fluently of 
poetic concepts such as rhythm, beautiful language, unusual rhyme, 
repetition of word, phrase, or line, beautiful feeling expressed, humor, 
lively imagination, and vivid pictures. But this interpretation must 
not be overdone lest the procedure become monotonous and a distaste 
for poetry be engendered unnecessarily. Therefore, many opportunities 
must be supplied for pure enjoyment of poetry when no analysis and 
interpretation are required. 

3. Obligation—Creation. It is hoped that this collection of verse will serve 
to set free the creative impulse in a number of pupils. No doubt it 
will stimulate similar collections to which they will want to contribute 
something original from their own pens. Therefore, let us build a con- 
sciousness of individual responsibility along this line, encouraging as 
many children as possible to read poetry aloud, to collect and bring 
it into the classroom for the bulletin board and class booklets; to create 
something original for the enjoyment of others. 

4. Method. This kind of participation must needs be slow-moving and 
never made compulsory. A good beginning is one which seizes upon a 
child’s lead and uses any spontaneous expression which might occur in 
an ordinary classroom. “The sun is out, the sun is out,” coming from 
an exultant child after a period of dull gray weather would represent 
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a feeling of joy and gratitude expressed rhythmically and should be used 
immediately by the alert teacher in the starting of a group or class 
poem. 

After a very happy experience growing out of an excursion or the 

bringing into the classroom of a pet or interesting specimen from nature, 
opportunities should be given to make individual contributions. Here, 
some guidance will be necessary, the teacher asking questions, giving a 
word of encouragement and commendation, and extending a simple sug- 
gestion as the occasion may demand. She must not be afraid to be.the 
counselor in this work, as the experiment is novel to the child and any 
aid given the pupil at the start to insure a feeling of satisfaction and a 
visible result is legitimate as long as the child is taught to be honest 
with himself and to acknowledge assistance in his work. Accompanying 
this should come opportunity for expression where no help is granted. 
. Collection and Tabulation of Poems. It is requested that original con- 
tributions be sent to the chairman of the recording committee, who 
will work with her committee in making any selections that seem worthy 
of publication later on. 


Buuietin I]—Practices anp Leaps Wuicnh Am Creative Work 
. Practices we may use to stimulate deeper interest and build readiness 
for written expression: 
a. The teachers’ part: 
(1) Furnishing a variety of interesting stimuli in the nature of books, 
pictures, charts, posters, etc., to arouse conversation 
(2) Providing numerous informal periods when children are allowed 
to talk freely and spontaneously 
(3) Using daily the laws of learning, commenting favorably on the 
use of choice language and discouraging vague expressions 
(4) Compiling and using freely definite types of word study 
(5) Reading and telling stories 
(6) Reading and reciting poetry 
(7) Encouraging children to make scrap books of preferred poems 
and stories 
(8) Organizing story hours and poetry clubs which are led by the 
class 
(9) Reading poems, stories, or plays to the children which were 
made by other groups 
(10) Using perfect English 
Note.—Please include any additional practices which you may have 
used. 
b. The children’s part: 
(1) Reading stories and poems to others 
(2) Reading original productions to the class 
(3) Dramatizing poems and stories 
(4) Pantomiming stories 
(5) Making up stories, poems, and plays; dictating them to teachers 
(6) Conversing about previous experiences 
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(7) Bringing in clippings and reading to class 

(8) Making up additional dialogue for plays 

(9) Composing letters to others 

(10) Reading letters to others 

(11) Keeping in mind records of interesting daily happenings and dic- 
tating them to teacher 

(12) Collecting pictures that relate themselves to the topics under 
study 

(13) Copying records, experiences, notes, etc., dictated to teacher 

(14) Writing original stories 

(15) Writing original poems 

(16) Writing original plays 

(17) Reading booklets of original poems, stories, or plays which were 
made by former classes 

Note—Please include any additional practices which you may have 

observed. 


. Leads which will determine the selection of poems: 


. The units of work under way 

. The weather 

. The first spring flowers and growing things 

Pets, or some specimen brought into the classroom 

Birds and animals in the neighborhood 

An excursion 

. Children’s requests for selections from books brought from home 

. Children’s requests for selections from books found on the shelves of 
room libraries 

. Children’s requests that original poems be read 

. Special days, as Mother’s Day, Easter, Hallowe’en, Health Week, etc. 
. Pictures brought into the classroom and placed in a conspicuous 
place 

1. Songs that have been sung with real appreciation 

m. The relating of some interesting current event by a class member 

n. 

0. 
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The visit of a friend to the schoolroom 
Imaginative subjects such as fairies, brownies, etc., coming up in 
regular reading periods 


Note.—Include any additional leads which may have been found helpful. 


. Activity developed in original poetry writing: 


Each member of the Creative Work Committee is requested to de- 
velop an original poem with her class, and to describe in writing the 
results obtained. 

a. List all poems which were read to the class 

b. List the stories read by the children 

c. List the stories read or told by the teacher 

d. What classic pictures were introduced, if any? 

e. What was the source of the poems? 

f. Give the definite steps in the method of procedure used in the lesson 
g. Include the best poems obtained during the lesson 
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At the suggestion of several members of the Creative Work 
Committee, the educational talking pictures produced by the 
General Electric Company, featuring Hughes Mearns and Doc- 
tor Kilpatrick in talks and demonstration lessons on Creative 
Education, were shown to a large gathering of teachers and 
principals. These pictures were of great value in arousing a 
deeper interest in the work and in clarifying philosophies and 
techniques. They are to be recommended to any supervisor or 
teacher who may be carrying on a similar program. 

Results. In order to gain some objective knowledge concern- 
ing the pupils’ recognition of and appreciation for the outstand- 
ing qualities in poetry, a number of short informal tests were 
devised, each one of which would give a check of one phase of 
poetic appreciation—one particular poetic value. The test was 
devised to cover the following points: repetition, vivid pictures, 
rhyme, originality, humor, deep feeling, rhythm, beautiful lan- 
guage, and interesting narration. 

Two poems similar in content were selected to test the pupils’ 
appreciation of each particular quality, one of the poems having 
that quality much more strongly marked than the other. An 
effort was made to keep the poems as similar as possible in all 
other respects as well, thus obviating any distracting factors. 

Since these children were all in the primary grades, they might 
have been handicapped by the mechanics of reading and the 
results of the test would thus have been rendered less valid. 
It was deemed advisable, therefore, to have the poems read aloud 
to the class by the examiner. Certain preliminary directions 
were read to the children, instructing them concerning the quali- 
ties on which the poems were to be judged. In other words, a 
mind-set for each particular concept was established. The two 
poems selected to illustrate that concept were then read aloud 
and, on blanks provided for the purpose, the children indicated 
their preferences as to the poem they liked better in the light 
of the quality which was under consideration. 

The tests were administered to 181 high third-grade children 
and to 77 low third-grade children. The third grade was tested 
because a longer attendance in school had permitted more train- 
ing in poetic appreciation than any of the other primary grades. 
Then, too, these particular classes were chosen since, with one 
or two exceptions, a special emphasis on the poetry question had 
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been given in those schools. In other words, certain centers had 
been utilized as tryouts in this venture. 

The pupils scored highest in their ability to select the poems 
which gave vivid pictures or were strong in word imagery. On 
the more effective use of repetition, they were second. The fol- 
lowing table gives the percentage of correct responses to the 
various parts of the test, both for the 3B and 3A pupils and for 
the group as a whole. For example, ninety per cent of the total 
responses to the vivid picture test were correct, eighty-two per 
cent of the total responses to the repetition test were correct, etc. 


PERCENTAGES BY TYPES OF CORRECT RESPONSE 
TO THE POETRY TEST 


























GRADE Tora. 
Qua.ity TESTED 

L3 H3 H-L3 
MED, iivngewiinnsiewadsinades 86 81 82 
WIPE BIGUNOD, 5 orev concerns ceeives 86 92 90 
MN Sec ig dveccsicn ce dyaepeauea 53 66 62 
CRISEINIES ccsacanatdccncencsncwes 49 61 57 
MER scenic cues cea veaeeiaas 53 70 65 
DARN sc caiiccusccewsnonense 25 22 23 
MEE ance cixccencsskwee caus 7 80 79 
Beautiful language ..............- 66 61 62 
Interesting narrative ............. 47 39 41 
TROL ostdaacicdddsh dxewedcheces 60 63 62 
Number of Cases.......ccccsses 77 181 258 
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Probably two factors are responsible for the low scores made 
by the majority of the pupils in their ability to judge poems 
strong in emotional qualities: The content of one suggested a 
more happy situation than the other and that poem had a more 
strongly marked rhythm than the other. It is obvious that this 
part of the test was not altogether valid. 

It is gratifying to know that the pupils rank so high in their 
ability to sense values in finely phrased imagery. It indicates 
something of what can be accomplished under favorable condi- 
tions where much emphasis is placed on work of this kind. The 
low percentage of correct responses on the interesting narrative 
test suggests that this concept has not received as much emphasis 
among these pupils as have the other aspects of the work.* 


1The writer is indebted to Miss Gertrude Moderow, Assistant Director of 
Research in the Louisville Schools, for collaborating with her in the testing 
part of this program. 
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Results in Improved Educational Practice Beneficial to Others. 
One of our elementary principals, Miss Roselyn Loewenstein of 
Beechmont School, in order to visualize school needs of the com- 
ing year, wrote a letter to her teachers asking them the follow- 
ing questions: 


We have been working along “creative” lines this year. I wonder if 
you will not help me take stock of the year’s work, and also help me to 
plan tentatively for next year. Will you state, in a letter to me, the 
following: 

. Your aims and objectives of this past year? 
. What standards have you reached? 
. What effect did these standards have on the majority of the class? 

. What did you offer your weaker groups, and what have they gained? 
. What part of the “creative work” shall we carry over next year, not 
only in subjects already begun, but extending it to other subjects? 

6. Can you give suggestions along this line? 


art OD 


The letter had this particular value in that it gave the prin- 
cipal an opportunity to check on the teachers’ grasp of the main 
problems involved and of the results obtained. In summarizing 
the objectives and comparing results, the teachers themselves 
were made aware of the loopholes which must be eliminated 
next year. Furthermore, they were made conscious of their suc- 
cesses or accomplishments, and no doubt will be stimulated to 
strive for greater achievements next year. 

Some teachers indicated surprise that this one creative aspect 
of writing had so much scope and suggested that this intensive 
study in verse writing be continued next year until a greater 
command of technique is obtained on the part of the teacher 
and children. Others suggested that the study be extended into 
other fields, especially prose. No doubt this is where our great- 
est need lies at present. The need for a more objective approach 
with the weaker groups was expressed by some of the teachers. 

The following accomplishments were cited: 

1. Vocabulary has been increased. 

2. Children read orally with keener appreciation of the con- 

tent. 

3. A love for the beautiful has been created. 

4. A desire for self-expression has been aroused in both poetry 

and prose. 

5. A concept of good, choice English has been built up. 
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6. Permanent interests in poetry reading or poetry writing 
have been created. 

7. The making of class booklets has served to keep alive and 
extend the interest in the work. 

8. A greater familiarity with poetry has set off the making of 
original stories which were suggested by some poem. 

9. Character building has been in evidence, the children learn- 
ing to work together in composite poetry, rejecting their 
own ideas for those of others which happen to be expressed 
more aptly. Leadership and dependability have been de- 
veloped. Initiative has been increased as evidenced by 
children suggesting that some of the poems be set to music. 
A finer school spirit has resulted. The children are more 
interested in the work of other grades. Possibly the use of 
a common bulletin board in the hall has stimulated and 
suggested higher standards and has brought the school 
closer together. 

10. Children have a new awareness of beauty around them and 
are able to express it in their own individual way. 

11. A new word-consciousness has been aroused. 

12. The power of thinking consecutively has been acquired. 
13. Better tone quality in speech has been effected. 

Mrs. Katherine P. Maury, principal of the George W. Morris 
School, stimulated an unusual response in the poetry program. 
Her school, she says, “is slightly under the median in scholar- 
ship in the city, caused, no doubt, by the percentage of for- 
eigners in the school and by the class of society from which the 
student body is drawn. Language difficulties are encountered 
and we must overcome the fact that some children hear no 
spoken English at home. Having this variety of nationalities 
assembled together made us alive to the fact that these children 
have a deeper sense of rhythm than the American child.” 

Conclusions. Experiments of this kind prove to us, first, that 
a rich, stimulating environment must be provided and that con- 
tinuous activities must be kept in process—the kind that will 
set off the creative instinct of children. 

Secondly, we are convinced that methods cannot be “cut and 
dried” if spontaneity of form and idea is to prevail. Moreover, 
the method must be suggested by the leads of the class mem- 
bers, the spontaneous interests of the children determining the 
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procedure. It becomes necessary, therefore, that this be kept 
as flexible as possible in the light of the growth and develop- 
‘ment of the children. Coercion must not be brought to bear 
upon any child, as this defeats our purpose and kills interest. 
Children should be allowed some choice in the matter. “Edu- 
cation is not put on like stucco on a wall, but comes primarily 
from within,’ says Hughes Mearns. 

Thirdly, we want to avoid an over-use of the term “creative.” 
One little girl burst forth excitedly one day, “Miss Blank, we 
do so much of this creative work around here that I’ve about 
exhausted my imagination!” The fault here lay in the use of 
the terminology, and possibly in undue pressure from without 
for too many productions. We want to avoid the practice of 
arranging situations where the children feel that they are con- 
strained to write something. 

Fourthly, the wisely sympathetic teacher discourages the 
silly giggle or laugh which kills the creative spirit more quickly 
than anything, and sometimes “seals forever one outlet of this 
spirit.” The whole process must be dignified. It is a worth- 
while thing and each and every child must feel that he has an 
obligation to perform in producing something of credit to him- 
self and to his class. Hence, the need of developing a sympa- 
thetic, constructive attitude on the part of class members 
toward the work of one another in the discussion period and in 
all class work, for that matter. Let us use the good poem as a 
basis for the discussion, bringing out the finest qualities of rol- 
licking rhythm, certain strong lines, fine phraseology, the choice 
words, the original thought expressed, etc. 

Fifthly, a capacity for appreciation must be developed before 
the creative faculties are aroused. The teacher must learn to 
read poetry in a delightful way, naturally and understandingly. 
She must cultivate a pleasing voice, in an effort to give the most 
accurate interpretation and to make a real emotional appeal. 
Only the most fluent readers should be called upon during an 
appreciation lesson to read poetry aloud. A bad example must 
never be held before the class. Comments on beautiful lines or 
phrases aid in defining beautiful concepts and tend to deepen 
the appreciation. Eventually every child should acquire some 
skill in reading poetry pleasingly. 

Sixthly, elementary schools must realize the fact that they 
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have a new job to perform, to furnish more opportunities for 
thinking and to develop the subjective life of the child. Emo- 
tional stability must be established. Through the creative way, 
we may be able to prevent delinquency in later life. The child 
must have a legitimate channel of expression, where surplus 
energy can be expended. Human nature cannot continue to 
face failure, ridicule, and reprimands; the safe treatment is to 
furnish the child a way out of it through the creative path, for 
then and only then do we see more clearly into the sanctuary 


of the child’s soul, and are prepared to meet the exigencies of 
the hour. 


Case No. 16—CREATIVE ACTIVITY IN THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 


Eva Margaret Davis, Principal, River Oaks Elementary School, 
Houston, Texas? 


The following report shows how two teachers initiated new 
methods of having pupils take care of certain items of class- 
room management, namely (1) general care of room, (2) organ- 
izing a club. 

General Educational Situation. The River Oaks Elementary 
School is one of six experimental curriculum schools in the city 
of Houston, Texas, organized to appraise the present practices 
of the school system and to experiment and help construct new 
curricula. A special attempt is made to center the activities of 
the school around child interests and to present life situations 
where democratic living is experienced. Both teachers and prin- 
cipal are on the alert to develop improved instructional condi- 
tions. 


“I—TuHE ORGANIZATION OF ROUTINE CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 
By a Seconp GrapDE TEACHER 


1. Organization of room equipment. Tables and chairs ar- 
ranged so as to give space where groups may come together for 
group work or discussion, or move about in work, rhythms, or 
dramatic play. The tables and chairs are placed according to 
the best lighting obtainable. 


1The codperating teachers were Agnes N, Day, second grade, and Kathleen 
Houseman, third grade. 
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2. Organization of supplies. A definite place for each, easily 
reached by children. Supplies include scissors, clay crock, 
paints, sewing materials, papers (for immediate needs), flower 
vases, dust pan and brush, aprons, oilcloth (to protect tables), 
paper towels and old newspapers, dust cloth, rags or mop. 

3. Finished work. Put in a special place by children so as to 
avoid interrupting teacher during a busy time, and in order that 
she may look over it during her free time. 

4. Best work. Given a special place on the bulletin board and 
put away in folios after displayed. The displays are varied on 
different days: writing one day, arithmetic another, and art 
still another. 

5. Schedules and charts posted on bulletin board. These in- 
clude schedule which checks work to be done on some “job”; 
schedule which gives “line-up” for some organized game; sched- 
ule of committees for organized work; chart showing locker ar- 
rangements; chart showing cot assignments for rest; chart show- 
ing seating in room. 

6. Guest signatures. An attractive leaflet for these is posted 
on the bulletin board. 

7. Teacher’s program. Placed so as to be read outside the 
classroom. Another is placed on the teacher’s desk, to be referred 
to while in the room. 

8. Outline of work accomplished (under classified headings). 
This is recorded daily, and kept where it may easily be used by 
the teacher, who passes it on to the next grade teacher. 

9. Daily news and assignments—posted on blackboard in 
definite place. 

10. Order in teacher’s desk and cupboard. The teacher’s 
example is a strong influence. 

11. Asthetic appearance of room. Includes general appear- 
ance of the room, placements on bulletin board, doilies under 
vases to protect surface of table and desk, and well-mounted 
pictures. Choice of color is involved in mounting of pictures, 
blotter on teacher’s desk, curtains at cupboard, oilcloths and 
doilies. 

12. Organization of children. Procedure includes combining 
groups that work together well—which fact is determined by 
trial—and setting up a few rules (listed below) which are to 
be followed up carefully, and with no exceptions: 
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During reading period one group is to read, and another is given a 
few minutes to get materials, after which there must be quiet, with no 
moving around until after the reading group disbands. 

Before leaving work or before leaving the room at the end of the period, 
cupboard doors should be closed, and each child should pick up papers 
on the floor and around his own table. 

Hands must be kept off others and off material things except as in use. 

Voices must be quiet, and there should be no extra noises. 


Appointments of the following are to be made: committees 
for mixing paints, cleaning up paints, and inspecting lockers; 
hosts and hostesses for lunch tables; chairman in charge of a 
special piece of work. Freedom is given when legitimately used, 
otherwise it is taken away until more control is gained. The 
need for individual discipline is best met by isolation. 

Care should be taken to speak a morning greeting and, upon 
dismissal, the teacher shakes the hand of each child, taking care 
to avoid disorder at this time. Training in the art of a hand- 
shake is thus given, and courtesy in greeting and in answering is 
developed. 


II—TuHE ORGANIZATION OF CREATIVE CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 
By A THIRD GraDE TEACHER 


1. Organization and objective of Rock Garden Club. The 
objectives were: (1) to stimulate creative effort in planning the 
making of a rock garden and outside aquarium; and (2) to 
raise the level of group codperation. Procedure under (2) in- 
cluded a number of things: 

Class organization under teacher’s supervision: objective, to 
help the children arrange their plans so that they might succeed 
in an undertaking when unsupervised. Planning a new club, 
under the teacher’s supervision, involved a discussion with the 
pupils as to why the first club failed. Reasons given for the 
failure of the first club were: (1) lack of definite objective; (2) 
no planning in advance; (3) non-codperation on the part of 
pupils. 

The pupils chose committees for work on the rock garden, 
there being committees for each of the following tasks: building 
the mound; collecting the rocks; painting the rocks; choosing and 
purchasing suitable seeds to plant; planting the seeds; placing 
the rocks. 
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For the aquarium, committees were chosen to dig the hole; 
purchase the bricks, sand, gravel, and cement; lay the bricks; 
mix the cement; spread and smooth the cement; mix the con- 
crete; spread and smooth the concrete; beautify the space around 
the aquarium by clearing away the weeds, planting flowers in a 
bed around the aquarium and around the trees, and placing rocks 
around these beds. The duties of the committees were outlined, 
under supervision. 

2. Class organization. Carried out so as to enable children to 
execute plans without teacher’s supervision. The objective was 
to give the children an opportunity to work alone; and to raise 
the level of group codperation under life situations, with each 
child contributing his share as planned, the motivating influence 
being group approval and desire for the teacher’s approval 
in the check-up. 

3. Check-up of work done (unsupervised). This was done in 
order to provide an incentive for group codperation. Checking 
up was accomplished through discussions by the pupils, under 
the teacher’s guidance, as to the work done during unsupervised 
periods; codperation of members of the group so as to weed 
out those who did not prove helpful; and through the teacher’s 
acceptance of the children’s invitation to visit the rock garden 
in order to view the results of their efforts. 

4. Outcomes. Through a slow growth toward perfection, a 
higher level of group codperation was reached; group conscious- 
ness was ingrained into the children; and greater respect for the 
rights of others was developed. 

Activity or Supervisory Set-up Involved. 

1. Objective. To stimulate creative activity on the part of the 
teacher with reference to classroom management. 

2. Procedure. Preliminary observation to determine the gen- 
eral appearance and care of the room as regards cleanliness, 
orderliness, arrangement of furniture, care of rooms and supplies, 
and esthetic appeal. 

Preliminary observation to determine what activities are 
being carried on by the teacher with respect to classroom man- 
agement for routine organization and for creative organization. 

3. Teachers’ meeting. General school situation described by 
the principal. 

4. Conferences with individual teachers. In these, a premium 
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is placed on creative organization, arrived at through a dis- 
cussion of (1) good points in teacher’s organization; (2) sug- 
gestion that the teacher write up her organization; (3) suggestion 
that she present write-up at a faculty meeting. 

5. Further teachers’ meetings. Papers presented and dis- 
cussed. In preparation for these teachers’ meetings, all teachers 
re-read papers previously described, and checked them accord- 
ing to (1) suggestions previously used; (2) adaptability in 
respective classrooms; (3) suggestions tried out since the dis- 
cussion and adoption of those suggestions. Results of the papers 
presented were compiled. 

The Results in Educational Practice. 

1. Practices made familiar to other teachers through faculty 
meetings. 

2. Voluntary adoptions by other teachers in the school. 

3. Voluntary adoptions by other teachers in the city. 














CHAPTER V 
CASE STUDIES IN INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


The examples of supervisory procedures in encouraging, liber- 
ating, and directing the creative energies of teachers submitted 
in this chapter are rich in suggestion for those in supervisory 
positions who are attempting to attack in a creative way the 
problems of teaching. 

These studies answer in part the chief query advanced in 
the yearbook: “How can supervisors release and capitalize the 
creative energies of teachers?” Illustrations of supervisory tech- 
niques used are given, showing how creativeness may be en- 
couraged in varied aspects of the work of the teacher. The 
supervisor’s philosophy is revealed in her guidance of the 
teacher—guidance not as external imposition but as the freeing 
of the life process of each individual teacher. 

Every activity in school has possibilities of creativeness. It is 
the responsibility of the supervisor, then, to codperate with the 
teacher in the development of a complete educational program 
that embraces the attitudes, concepts, and techniques of the 
creative in education. 


Case No. 17—A TEXTBOOK ON LOCAL HISTORY, AS 
WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY THE PUPILS 
OF THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES OF LYNN 


By Helen J. Piper, Supervisor, Grades 4, 5, 6, and 
Mabel A. French, Director of Art, Public Schools, 
Lynn, Massachusetts 


General Educational Situation. This project was stimulated 
by the approaching Tercentenary of Lynn in 1929. Both 
teachers and pupils felt that the schools should do something 
outstanding to commemorate the three-hundredth birthday of 
our city. Since the course of study in the social studies has 
never considered local or state history, this seemed an oppor- 
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tune time to plan for its incorporation into the work of the 
intermediate grades; it was also felt that such a project would 
materially increase interest in written English, which needed 
to be stimulated toward better results. 

The following procedures in developing a book on local history 
have been successful, in the main, and might be considered in 
developing a similar project in any community. 

The Teachers’ Creative Activity. In the fall of 1928, several 
Research Councils were formed among elementary teachers and 
principals under the direction of the Research Director for the 
purpose of investigating a number of matters which might con- 
tribute to the work of the elementary department. One of these 
groups chose local history as the subject for research, since old 
and young were interested, at this time, in the coming Ter- 
centenary. 

This Council was organized with a school principal as chair- 
man, the members being the teachers from two adjoining schools; 
the Director of Research was a member ez officio, and the super- 
visor was adviser to the group. 

The purpose, in the beginning, was to interest pupils in a study 
of local history with a possible outcome of some simple stories 
that might be read with pleasure and profit by children of the 
grades concerned. An investigation of the possibilities of the 
problem, however, convinced the members of the Council that 
a more extensive study than at first planned might be made, 
looking toward the writing of a book to serve as a school test 
and also as an authentic reference. 

Eventually, thirty-six teachers and approximately fifteen hun- 
dred children contributed to this work, so large a number of 
teachers being involved that the supervisor became director of 
the work. 

Since nearly all source material was in old histories and rec- 
ords that some of the younger pupils could not read, the teachers 
had the problem of acquiring an extensive knowledge of local 
history from the earliest beginnings, that they might tell the 
stories to the young children and also help older pupils to gain 
an interest in the use of source material. 

The following aids were employed for this preparation: a local 
historian was invited to act as adviser to the Council; in sev- 
eral conferences he presented the high lights of the city’s his- 
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tory and suggested incidents about which interesting activities 
might be centered; a detailed bibliography was made by the ref- 
erence librarian; the rooms of the Historical Society were opened 
to teachers and pupils; trips were taken to the Pioneer Village 
at Salem, the Essex and Peabody Museums at Salem, the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts in Boston, and the Peabody Museum at Har- 
vard University; old landmarks were visited, and lectures were 
given before the teachers by members of the Historical Society. 

Meanwhile, the pupils had become intensely interested and 
were bringing to school old pictures, books, and antique treasures. 

The next step was the outlining of the work to be considered 
and its assignment of topics to the various classes working on 
the problem. Some of these topics were: Before the White Man 
Came, Early Explorers, The First Settlers, Early Industries, 
The Story of Lighting, Going to Boston in the Early Days, 
Lynn Beach, Lynn Woods—A Playground, Newspapers Then 
and Now, Old Landmarks, Lynn in Poetry and Legend, etc. 

The actual writing of the stories was preceded by many group 
activities, such as making colonial kitchens with all their equip- 
ment; rug weaving; candle dipping and soap making; writing 
and presenting plays; listening to stories told by citizens; visit- 
ing manufacturing plants, the beach, the site of the first Indian 
village, and many other places of interest. 

Writing the chapters meant both a retelling of history and real 
creative work. The fourth grades contributed paragraphs of 
short simple sentences which, combined, made up a chapter; 
the older children were able to produce longer stories with more 
involved sentences. The stories came to the editing committee 
just as the children wrote them; they were rearranged to avoid 
overlapping, were then typed and sent to the sixth grades to be 
correctly punctuated. The final manuscript was typed by the 
seniors of a local high school, mimeographed, bound in paper 
covers, and placed in the hands of all teachers of the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades to be used for a year. As a result, new 
chapters were added, some material was eliminated, and some 
chapters were rewritten. 

At this point, the manuscript was presented to the School 
Committee, who voted to have it published as a text. In pre- 
paring for this, a glossary was made by sixth grade pupils, a 
dictionary of Indian names was made by an expert on Indian 
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lore, and specialists in various fields were asked to read certain 
parts to insure accuracy. The editing committee, appointed at 
the end of the first year, now supplemented the work of the 
children by adding to each chapter a list of activities, reference 
books, fiction, and poetry. 

No child’s book is complete without pictures. As the stories 
were written by the boys and girls in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades, they were given the opportunity to make the illustra- 
tions. In the spring of 1930, all of the drawing lessons in grades 
four, five, and six were devoted to this problem. The work was 
divided into parts so that each grade could center its attention 
upon certain phases of the history that were based upon facts. 
The illustrations for the parts which were legendary and gave 
an opportunity for creative drawing were open to all the upper 
grades. 

To obtain desirable results it was necessary to provide the 
pupils with a rich background of pictorial information, and to 
give them the opportunity to see some of the objects that played 
a part in Lynn’s history. Innumerable books that gave infor- 
mation on the life and customs common to the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony were consulted. Magazines, newspaper articles, pic- 
tures, and photographs loaned by interested citizens were used 
as reference material. 

From the thousands of illustrations made, the best were se- 
lected from each school. These were submitted to a committee 
of principals and teachers for the final selection. Three things 
were considered in making the selection: the idea expressed, his- 
torical correctness, and evidence of good technique. The first 
consideration was necessary or there would have been an abun- 
dance of pictures of Indians, while other sections containing less 
stimulating material would have been without illustration. 

These drawings were made, in most cases, in colored crayon; 
a few were pencil sketches or pen and ink drawings. Eight il- 
lustrations were selected for full-page color plates, and the re- 
mainder were redrawn by the children with pen and ink. 

The drawings are all the work of the children with the fol- 
lowing exceptions: before being submitted to the engraver, each 
drawing was examined to make certain that all lines were black 
and joined so that they would meet the requirements of the 
process of plate making. There are eight colored full page draw- 
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ings and thirty-eight quarter, half, and full page drawings in 
black and white. This provides a fairly adequate number of 
illustrations for the twenty-one chapters of the book. 

Results of This Experiment. What we believe is a valuable 
contribution to our future school work and to the citizens at 
large has been made through this pupil-teacher-supervisor ac- 
tivity. A great interest in history has been stimulated not only 
among school children but also among many citizens; through 
the help given by such organizations as the Chamber of Com- 
merce, manufacturing concerns, the public libraries, and many 
other groups, a means has been provided for bringing school and 
community into closer contact. The children concerned have had 
the satisfaction of knowing they have had a share in a worth- 
while enterprise. 


EVALUATION OF THE STUDY 


The making of “A Textbook in Local History” for use in the 
schools of Lynn, Massachusetts, reported above, affords an 
excellent study in creative work involving the codperation of 
pupils, teachers, and supervisors. Perhaps one can scarcely hope 
that in all situations such valuable incentives to creative work 
can be found, but one is led to reflect upon the fact that many 
opportunities pass unsuspected in communities less alert to possi- 
bilities of creative expression. There is here no lack of stimula- 
tion in the situation as realized by the teachers of Lynn. 

The part played by the teaching force was given a prominence 
which assured their wholehearted codperation. Such evident 
sympathetic insight on the part of the supervisory force tends 
immeasurably to dignify the office of teacher and release origi- 
nality too often unsuspected. This favorable and friendly super- 
visory attitude certainly leads to independence and self-reliance 
of teachers in fact-finding and in organization. Not only does 
the project represent an excellent kind of teacher-training-in- 
service, but the stage is set for the enthusiastic codperation of 
the pupils themselves. Obviously the teacher is permitted to 
carry on along many independent lines with a class well stimu- 
lated by the worthwhile aspects of the project. Such a situa- 
tion can scarcely fail to develop teaching upon a high plane. 
To what extent all succeeding work of the teachers involved is 
strengthened may not definitely be measured, but it is signifi- 
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cant that advance ground has been taken and that a work-to- 
gether spirit of pupil, teacher, and supervisor has been attained. 
The experience makes the more formal supervision of a decade 
ago appear a futile process, 

Wisdom is shown in the kind and degree of stimulation offered 
the classroom teacher. The situation is such as to afford great 
incentive to the pupils, and nothing can be more helpful to a 
teacher than an alert pupil body. The project is forward look- 
ing and offers abundant reward for work well accomplished. 
Teachers are aided in an intelligent way to secure possession 
of the means with which to work. Source materials are made 
easy of access, the services of experts are available, and good 
organization in which the teachers have well-defined parts give 
assurance of a successful issue. The codrdination in the project 
of the art and history departments shows good team work. One 
pictures the community of workers pooling their interests in an 
unselfish way throughout the entire execution of the project. 

The teacher who carries on with distinction in a project so 
far-reaching has progressed far toward self-supervision. Per- 
haps no teacher ever reaches a stage where supervision may not 
be helpful, but certainly the kind and amount of supervision 
needed will vary greatly. The exceptional teacher soon proves 
her right to handle many details as she may choose, but she is 
also just the one to continue to improve through helpful organi- 
zation and supervisory discussions of underlying principles. For 
teachers of this class nothing could be more harmful or sub- 
versive of genuine creative work than the affliction of a petty, 
coercive type of supervision. The project under discussion 
should inspire supervisors to lead well-qualified teachers by 
progressive steps toward a high degree of self-supervision. 

The development of the habit of creative teaching is for the 
most part a long process, and requires great patience on the part 
of supervisors. There is no finer art than is found in such work. 
In some school systems the administration frankly taboos efforts 
in creativeness as a thing too difficult of achievement or too rare 
to warrant emphasis. The public is often so enamored with the 
ideal of only the 3 R’s in the elementary school that such excur- 
sions into new fields are anathema. Every school administra- 
tor must hold that educational service to children is the prime 
consideration. Experimentation in a public school system must 
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advance with “extreme caution” lest the children sustain loss. 
Lynn offered the opportunity, the insight, the courage and the 
patience requisite to the release of their teachers to work in a 
freer, larger way. The project in sheer length of time consumed 
offered a continuous means of growth in a difficult art. The 
sort of sustained thinking involved makes for the fundamental 
habit of creativeness. If the attainment of creativeness is diffi- 
cult, it is correspondingly valuable because of the vastness of 
the resources which are tapped. 


Case No. 18—SUPERVISION AND CREATIVE ENERGIES 
OF TEACHERS 


Margaret Hirschman, Grade Supervisor, Baltimore, Maryland 


Most of the creative work here described was incidentally dis- 
covered by the supervisor during her school visitations. All of 
it originated in individual classrooms. Its growth was made 
possible through the teacher’s desire to share its problems with 
the supervisor and through the supervisor’s effort to capitalize 
its success. In each case, as these creative activities spread to 
other classrooms, the teachers who originated them had the satis- 
faction of knowing that they were doing real missionary work, 
for the supervisor referred to them many requests for help. For 
example, Mrs. Hufnagle received so many calls that she was 
advised to exhibit her material at an after-school demonstration 
center which teachers from every part of the city attended. 

The following examples give supervisory procedures in en- 
couraging, liberating, and directing the various creative energies 
of teachers. 


Types oF CREATIVE ACTIVITY 


1. Science Project—School No. 59, Mrs. Margaret Hufnagle, 
fourth grade teacher. 

In the autumn of 1929, during a supervisory visit, Mrs. Huf- 
nagle called the supervisor into her classroom to see some work 
which her pupils had done in science. Around the room in bor- 
der formation and on work tables were birds and leaves treated 
in the following ways: 

Carbon and blueprints of leaves 


Crayoned, painted, pressed and waxed leaves 
Painted and shellacked plaster of Paris casts of leaves 
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Crépe-paper birds stuffed with a bit of cotton, pasted and mounted on 
drawing paper 

Bird and leaf booklets matched with original stories, poems, descriptions 
and personal observations 

Frames, mountings, and coverings contributed by art activities 


The supervisor was so delighted with this work that she im- 
mediately asked Mrs. Hufnagle’s permission to use it in all the 
schools of her district. The teacher not only gave the super- 
visor a sample of each type of work, but she also demonstrated 
the various methods of making these science objects. In addi- 
tion, she agreed to let a group of beginning teachers visit her 
reom. Since this project appeared simultaneously with the new 
course of study in science, the supervisor used it to illustrate 
certain activities stressed in the course. At the same time she 
demonstrated the technique for developing the project. 

Interest in science projects, stimulated by the broadcasting of 
a number of sample projects, brought many requests for help. 
Most urgent among these requests was the desire for outdoor 
nature lessons. Thus the supervisor gave a series of demonstra- 
tion lessons on school grounds, using trees for observation and 
study. She always prepared and distributed mimeographed 
papers in which were listed suggestions for tree study, correla- 
tion with English work, and individual and class activities. 
Two schools in which the supervisor gave demonstration lessons 
lengthened the work into the following oak-tree projects. 


2. School Projects on Oak Trees—Schools No. 69 and No. 223. 
A continuous study of the white and black oaks located on 
school grounds 
A collection of oak stories, poems, and myths 
A collection of oak references in “ads” and business usage; 
example: “The Royal Oak Building Association” 
Reading stories of Maryland’s famous oak trees 
Individual tree and leaf booklets and charts 
Visits to Druid Hill Park to observe oaks 
Research work on the history of Druid Hill Park and the 
Druids 
Individual and class oak diaries 
3. Class Projects on Forestry. 
Several sixth grades in other schools branched out into a study 
of forestry, including national forest reserves and parks. The 
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children of these classes gathered materials from libraries, the 
Department of Agriculture, and the Maryland State Forestry 
Department. 


4. A Class Project on Birds—School No. 59, Miss Elizabeth 
Morrison’s 4A class. 

Supervisory encouragement and assistance spurred on this 
project. Miss Morrison invited the supervisor into her class- 
room to hear the report of a visit to Druid Hill Park. The 
enthusiasm of the children and the amount of material col- 
lected gave evidence of the creative ability of the teacher. In- 
terest clustered around birds, so the supervisor shared in con- 
tributing books, references, and suggestions. The project, which 
continued ten weeks, completed the following activities: 

Excursions to Druid Hill Park (within walking distance of 
School No. 59) to observe and study local birds 

Visits to the Maryland Academy of Science 

Science, reading, and composition lessons on birds 

Class booklet of original stories on “Bird Habits” 

Individual booklets—each child in the class made a bird 
booklet in which were placed summaries of science les- 
sons, written accounts of personal observations, and bird 
compositions 

Class chart listing bird stories and poems found in class 
readers and library books 

Drawings and mounted crépe-paper birds 

Collections of pictures and bird charts 

Letters written to the United States Department of 
Agriculture 

Charts listing ways in which to attract birds 

Charts listing bird enemies 

Charts listing ways in which birds help man 

Bird houses made by children 

A collection of old nests 

A book shelf on which were placed all types of bird books 
brought to class by teacher, children, and supervisor 


5. An English Project—School No. 56, Miss Katherine Tay- 
lor’s seventh grade class. 

This activity was in the making when the supervisor learned 
about it. Her only contribution to the work was visits to the 
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classroom to note progress and to suggest the application of 
definite composition standards. 

The pupils of this class developed a class book of original 
animal stories based on Kipling’s “Just So Stories.” Each story 
was the outgrowth of the development of some composition 
standard and only the story which best applied the standards 
was chosen. A whole term’s work in reading, literature, and 
constructive English was thus both greatly motivated and 
enriched. 

The supervisor capitalized Miss Morrison’s and Miss Taylor’s 
interest in English by recommending them as members of a 
committee working on the development of a new course of study 
in English. 


6. An English Project on Fables—School No. 221, Miss Eliza- 
beth MacGill’s sixth grade class. 

During a visit to School No. 221, the supervisor discovered 
that Miss MacGill’s children had read and listed many fables. 
The supervisor told these children about the “Just So Stories” 
originated by Miss Taylor’s seventh grade class. Several weeks 
later the supervisor found these sixth grade children developing 
a class book of original dog and bird fables. 


7. A Reading Project—School No. 221, Miss May Fallon’s 
fifth grade class. 

Reading test results in this class revealed a group of five chil- 
dren whose reading ability had reached seventh and eighth 
grade levels. During a classroom visitation (requested by the 
teacher) the supervisor noted the teacher’s keen interest in his- 
tory and her rich supply of history reference books. This obser- 
vation led to the suggestion of forming these children into a 
research group encouraging them to bring contributions to the 
history period. A class library corner was built up. Books, 
encyclopedias, magazines, and periodicals of all descriptions 
found their way into this corner library. Research work spread 
into the other content subjects. Each morning the teacher listed 
the next day’s topics for study in history, geography, or science. 
During the regular reading period these five children searched 
their library material for interesting bits of subject matter which 
they later contributed in the various class periods. Miss Fallon 
reported that this reading project not only provided excellent 
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activities for these bright children but it also motivated and 
enriched many lessons in history, geography, and science. 


8. An Example of Liberating Children’s Creative Activity— 
School No. 59. 

In her sixth grade class, Mrs. Bowen kept a table on which 
were placed many constructive materials. She encouraged the 
use of these materials. One day during December, 1930, as she 
was reading Dickens’ “Christmas Carol” to the class, a boy 
slipped out of his seat, obtained a piece of clay, and modeled the 
wizened head of old Scrooge. 


9. Creative Work by a Teacher. 

At a meeting of beginning teachers, in which the supervisor 
discussed the use of models and standards in oral and written 
composition, she suggested looking through the school readers 
for models. A young teacher, Miss Charlotte Freeman, followed 
the suggestion and made a list of models found in fourth grade 
readers. This list included the name of reader, publisher, story, 
author, page, and definite use of the model. Example: Good 
description of a mountain scene (good picture words), John 
Ruskin, “Reading Literature,” Free and Treadwell Fourth 
Reader, page 270. 


10. Reading Projects—School No. 233, fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades. 

These projects formed a part of a year’s program, which used 
reading as a means for curriculum enrichment. This program 
was initiated by the supervisor at the request of the principal. 
It developed many creative activities, such as the following: 

a. A reading project correlated with science. 

A sixth grade class under Miss Minnie Bach’s direction com- 
piled and classified all the sixth grade science material found in 
sixth grade readers. This same class also developed a science 
encyclopedia for which nature study and science objects were 
collected, photographed and described. Descriptions were de- 
veloped in the English periods. All descriptions were typed by 
a committee of children. 

b. A project which developed an “Information Bureau.” 

All the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade classes at School No. 233 
participated in this activity. At the suggestion of the super- 
visor, the teachers listed on the blackboard weekly topics of 
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study in history, geography, and science. They encouraged the 
children to contribute reference materials. As these materials 
appeared they were filed under the various listed topics and 
made available for class use. 

Through reports given by principals, teachers, and supervisors 
at various school meetings, these projects have spread to other 
centers and have formed the nucleus for other creative activities. 


EVALUATION OF THE STUDY 


Miss Hirschman here turns the leaves of her supervisory note- 
book and we behold supervision in its newer and better aspects. 
Here are beginning teachers and teachers of experience alike 
calling for supervisory assistance evidently with a feeling of as- 
surance that supervision will mean helpfulness. It is a for- 
tunate situation for the pupils in any school when teacher and 
supervisor thus join forces in the solution of classroom problems. 
The means for teacher growth are well nigh ideal in an atmos- 
phere so bracing. No opportunity to secure working capital from 
live classroom situations seems to be overlooked. The recogni- 
tion of the creativeness in a few classrooms spreads its influence 
to others. Recognition of individual work of teachers is the 
surest means of involving others and still others in a progressive 
program. The reader will find in this series of sketches illustra- 
tions of all of the principles as stated by Doctor Cox. 


Case No. 19—CREATIVE ACTIVITIES IN ENGLISH AND 
DRAMATIC ART 


“Our Book” 


Doris E. McEntyre, Supervisor of English and Dramatic Art, 
Oakland, California 


The desire to communicate our impressions of interesting ex- 
periences in expressive words is a part of the human longing to 
tell things and to make things which all boys and girls share. 
The joy that may be found in snaring just the right, colorful 
word to express one’s inner feeling is one that has been post- 
poned for many of us because we have been engaged solely in 
mastering the intricacies of formal language. But some of us 
know we have been cheated of one delight which would have 
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been not only a satisfaction and a serviceable possession in 
itself but a genuine help in deepening our appreciation of the 
writing of others as well. 

A group of teachers in Oakland, catching their inspiration 
from the remarkably expressive painting and drawing of boys 
and girls in the elementary grades, decided to adventure, ex- 
ploring the possibilities of creative expression in the field of 
written composition. Accounts of Hughes Mearns’ work, as 
well as the published verse of Hilda Conkling and other expres- 
sive children, helped to point the way. Teachers brought into 
their classrooms as many of the collections of verse for boys and 
girls as they could find. Countless poems were read and en- 
joyed while pupils noted those experiences that call out beauti- 
ful expression in words. They attempted to “feel with” the 
poets those delightful everyday things that had been recorded 
for them. 

Pupils and teachers watched for experiences which they them- 
selves could capture in beautiful words. A driving storm found 
its way into one poem, a lovely tree into another, and a feeling 
about Christmas into another. Some of the first attempts re- 
sulted in mere jingles, but no genuine effort was discouraged. 
Gradually some “beautiful thoughts in really beautiful words” 
emerged. Collections were made and mounted in attractive 
form by some classes. Drawings and paintings were added fur- 
ther to express the feelings of the authors. The interest of boys 
and girls in exploring the collections of writing by pupils of 
their own age led teachers, principals, and supervisor to plan a 
printed collection of representative examples which could be 
placed in every elementary classroom. Here was a way to ban- 
ish some of the fears and to introduce joy into the field of writ- 
ten English. 

“Our Book,” printed in the high school shop by trade pupils, 
contains one hundred thirty-eight selections of verse and prose 
chosen by teachers and supervisor from those schools where 
creative expression in writing has come about naturally, gradu- 
ally, and happily. Every boy and girl in the school department 
had an opportunity to enjoy this first printed collection. Copies 
were placed in each classroom. Authors presented their 
poems from the book at assembly programs in the various 
schools. 
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A group meeting of elementary teachers at which “Our Book” 
was presented and discussed afforded an opportunity for six 
authors from grades four through six to read their first pub- 
lished poems to a delighted audience. Who knows what gate- 
ways to the enduring enjoyment of literature will be opened 
through their sharing of this little collection of expressive writing 
by boys and girls? 

Who knows how far the delight in making thought and feel- 
ing into a pattern of expressive words will carry these young 
authors and their teachers? Certainly new joys have been 
added to experiences in written composition. We are confident 
that boys and girls beyond the authors represented will want to 
find their way into the fields of creative writing as a result of 
the publication of “Our Book.” 


EVALUATION OF THE STUDY 


This vivid account of the joy experienced in creative expres- 
sion in written English affords rich implications to the dis- 
cerning reader. It conveys, above all, an impression of the 
shared happiness of teachers and pupils arising from their ex- 
cursions into the field of creative writing. Much of this satis- 
faction may be attributed to the fact that these pupils and 
teachers (and undoubtedly their supervisors) were working to- 
ward goals of their own choosing, which were for them “dynamic, 
reasonable, and worth while.” In this connection the second 
paragraph may be noted especially. 

Even a casual reading of the article reveals the further fact 
that the teachers engaged in this “voyage of exploration” of 
pupil and teacher creative aptitudes were self-supervising. 
There is repetition of the idea that teachers, principals, and 
supervisors planned together. The very style of the article indi- 
cates how completely there was freedom in the carrying on of 
the work, and how completely the identity of teachers was 
merged in this stimulating group activity. 

The article gives unmistakable evidence of the gradual growth 
of the particular teachers from an enthusiastic acceptance of a 
proposed objective to a deepening awareness of the possibilities 
inherent in it and of the abilities thus released. From the early 
beginnings in experiencing and writing, through the period of 
creative production, to the final stage of collecting, publishing, 
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and presenting the contributions may be drawn a picture of 
the teachers’ widening outlook and increasing skill. 

Finally, if one may read between the lines, the part of the 
supervisor was one of skillful suggestion, guidance, and the pro- 
vision of opportunities for approval and reward to teachers and 
pupils for their joyous adventuring. 


Case No. 20—CREATIVE TEACHING THROUGH SOCIAL 
STUDIES ACTIVITIES 


“Tue History OF THE VIKINGS” 
Wanda O’Neil, Franklin School, Houston, Texas 


It is obvious that adapting any course of study to the group 
and individual needs of a given group of children is creative 
work. Welding the component parts of that curriculum into an 
integrated unit of work which will meet definitely outlined re- 
quirements, satisfying pupil needs, and establishing a point of 
departure for subsequent expansion, is creative work of both 
the constructive and productive types. From this standpoint let 
us examine a low-fifth social studies unit, “The History of the 
Vikings,” as an example of creative work in the public schools 
of Houston. Briefly, this was a three-act play portraying the 
conquest of Britain by early Viking rovers, the struggle of King 
Alfred to expel the marauders, and the expansion of Viking 
colonization into the new world. The play was written and 
staged in the classroom as a part of regular school activities. 

The play began as a means of presenting the European back- 
ground of American history. But low-fifth grade boys and girls 
deal almost exclusively with foregrounds and the present time. 
So, transporting the Viking era to the twentieth century, in 
which they could share the struggles and triumphs of the ruth- 
less sea kings, became their delightful task for six weeks. 

It was decided to divide the play into three acts, the first act 
depicting the homeland and activities of the pagan Vikings, the 
second act the efforts of Alfred the Great to defend his land 
against Viking invasions and to Christianize Britain, and the 
third act to embody the voyages of discovery and exploration of 
Viking rovers. It was speedily discovered that Viking history 
was recorded by sagas sung by minstrels. Therefore authen- 
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ticity was preserved by setting to the melody of songs learned 
in music period the words which would carry on the action of 
the play. Descriptions of Norway were read, incorporated into 
a descriptive theme, and changed into verse that could be ac- 
companied by “Chickadee Talk.” The myths of Sigurd and 
Beowulf were likewise read, told orally, written briefly, and 
changed into poems that would fit “Star Daisies” and “Bread 
and Butter” respectively. 

The group was divided into committees, each operating under 
the leadership of a chairman, to find information about weapons, 
food, religion, ships, physiological conditions, and military activi- 
ties of the early Vikings. A similar committee plan was em- 
ployed in preparing for the second and third acts. 

The success of any large project depends primarily on careful 
planning and correlation. The following goals were set up in 
detail: 

I. To establish an appreciation of certain essential historical facts 

II. To establish an appreciation of the distinctive social factors 
1. Of the Vikings 
2. Of the Britons 
III. To supply the tools of education in connection with a fertile field, the 


cultivation of which may not only keep the tools sharp but whose 
yield is of present use and future promise 


Having established the goals to be achieved, the plan of pro- 
cedure became: 


I. Teacher’s preparation 

. Establishing aims 

. Deciding on minimum standards acceptable 

. Becoming entirely familiar with subject matter and aims 

. Adapting available material to group and individuals 

. Preparing for possible enrichment 

. Distributing material among subjects where drill correlation is 
most effective 

7. Planning methods of presentation of material 

8. Planning organization for group and individual research 

9. Planning introduction 

10. Looking to the end from the beginning 


oar WN 


II. Orientation and exploration 
1. Telling the group the story of the Vikings briefly and vividly 
2. Telling adventures of Vikings especially colorful 
3. Showing pictures of Viking ships, gods, Norway 
4. Encouraging class discussion of facts already known about Viking 
activities 
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III. Organization 


1. 
2. 


3. 
4. 


Directing pupils in deciding on large units 

Choosing of committees for suggested topics, as, Weapons Commit- 
tee, Religion Committee, Ships Committee, Characters Committee, 
and others 

Choosing group leaders 

Planning for use of books, charts, collecting material, etc. 


IV. Presentation 


1. 


Giving the class the one main idea to be amplified in the act 
(Note—The following outline of Act I is typical of all three acts) 


Boarp Outtine—ACT I 
The Vikings are assembled in their king’s court to plan an attack 


on Britain. Plan their conversation. 


7. 


8. 


Herald—Announces king 
Skalds—Sing 

King—Tells why they have come 
Several Vikings—Agree 
King—Encourages bravery 
Somebody—tTells story of Beowulf 
King—Encourages heroes 


. Supplying books for research and reference 
. Allowing individuals to report findings to leader of his committee 
. Presenting material to class in form of 


. Oral reports 

. Story telling 

. Individual themes 

. Group themes 

. Poems (some original) 
. Reading references 

. Correlated lessons 


moar oOo & 
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. Reading plays in readers 
. Individual thinking on appropriate conversation to fit outline simi- 


lar to the following, to precede by a few days any group effort of 
teacher-assistance 

Group planning of conversation suitable, each keeping record as 
group decision is written on board 

Agreeing on characters for play 


V. Judging results 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Presenting the play 
Inquiry and tests 
Judging eagerness to proceed 


The unit of instruction plan of procedure not only offers an 
excellent means of creative work on both teachers’ and pupils’ 


parts 


but also lends itself admirably to correlation and time- 


saving in regular school activities. Abundant opportunities for 
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such correlations were used to such an extent that learning in 
the other subject fields of the curriculum was not only safe- 
guarded but enriched. 

The enthusiastic reception accorded this creative type of school 
activities by the pupils has had very encouraging effects on their 
attitudes toward all school work. There is a definite sense of 
ownership, of possession, about something one has created on 
both teachers’ and pupils’ parts. The striving to make a worthy 
product—one which may creditably bear its author’s name—is 
a great inspiration to responsibility, loyalty, and success. 


ANALYSIS OF CREATIVE ACTIVITIES INVOLVED IN THE UNIT 


Background. In planning a unit of instruction for any group, a 
teacher must consider the experiential background that has con- 
tributed to the molding of the child, and of the group as a whole, 
into the pattern she seeks to alter by her unit. Applying stand- 
ard principles of education to the Viking unit, let us examine 
the school background. Proceeding from the known to the un- 
known, a discussion of Greek gods, ships, legends, and ideals 
reviewed the unit of high fourth grade and laid the social and 
geographic bases for the same factors concerning Viking life. 
A survey of school history indicated ability, even talent, above 
the average and suggested paths to pursue in individual art, 
reading, and music assignments. For two years the group had 
been classified in ability as group X, the highest of their grade 
level in their building. This made drill applicable to the needs 
of fewer and larger groups, leaving more time than is usually 
found for creative work. Many pupils in the group had had 
training in leadership, and all had been trained in group codper- 
ation, through the medium of extra-curricular activities in the 
two preceding years, such as the girls’ chorus, school city organ- 
ization, harmonica band, library memberships, and others. This 
made group thinking, planning, and assembling of materials 
more feasible, and conserved time. 

With but few exceptions members of the group came from 
homes that supplemented and approved the school library, mak- 
ing the handling of collateral reading easier. They had seen 
and sometimes participated in school programs, plays, and enter- 
tainments, from which they derived self-confidence, ability to 
judge efforts and effects, and a knowledge of how to work as a 
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team toward a common goal. Few had ever repeated a grade, 
and took delight in excelling not only classmates but their own 
past record—a score for educators’ theory that success brings 
pleasure in renewed effort, while failure brings annoyance. 
Lastly, the group had worked by the unit plan previously and 
had learned to visualize the whole by looking for the pattern 
in each tiny mosaic they were given. 

The Supervisor. The principal of the building gave loyal super- 
visory support from the beginning. Familiarity with the teach- 
er’s plan, codperation in suggesting procedures in parallel plans 
in his experience, frequent visits to encourage progress, and a 
liberal attitude toward the introduction of material and methods 
not definitely suggested by the course of study marked his in- 
terest in the unit throughout its progress. His approval acted 
as a spur to success in that it was based on actual knowledge 
of the aims, ideals, and conditions to be considered. 

The Teacher. The teacher made a study of her pupils as indi- 
viduals and as a group before she chose the unit or outlined her 
aims. She considered the standards set by the course of study 
for her grade level and planned how she might reach those pupils 
who gave promise of falling short of the standards, and how she 
might profitably add to the material suggested, so that the more 
gifted and accelerated pupils might find the time well spent. 
She delved into the school background for foundation and points 
of departure. She selected the Viking unit because to her it 
offered the most expedient means for correlating the material of 
the low-fifth grade level. She made her goals, her plan of prog- 
ress, and her plan of correlation for a time limit somewhat tenta- 
tively. She planned what could best be discarded if progress 
went more slowly than she hoped, that the Viking unit might 
not usurp time which could more profitably be spent in other 
activities. 

She told her plan in brief to her principal, and to her group 
she outlined as a story the glamour of the Viking history. She 
sought every possible reference on the unit and encouraged the 
group to do so. She followed the plan of procedure outlined else- 
where in this article. And as a teacher she re-learned that one 
cannot predict with certainty what needs will arise, and that 
changes, revisions, additions, and discards will have to be made 
to fit present conditions and individual needs. 
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Results in Spread. We must measure progress from the point. 
where we started; therefore, it behooves us to select that point 
very carefully in beginning a unit. 

The low-fifth grade group who wrote and acted the Viking 
pley as a part of regular school activities finished it with a feel- 
ing almost of reluctance in that it marked the end of a delight- 
ful experience. They had actually lived the parts of the Viking 
sea-rovers in their daring attacks on Britain, they had partici- 
pated in the learning of King Alfred’s monastery school, they 
had written and read scrolls, it was their own effort that created 
a song about Eric the Red, and it had been their joy to get little 
Snorra safely back to Iceland beyond the arrows of redskin sav- 
ages. They had shared the downfall of pagan Norway and had 
spoken the words which pronounced them Christians. And they 
had rejoiced in the success of the reformed sea-rovers as they 
planted homes far out toward the west. They had felt a re- 
sponsibility for doing the play so well that they could proudly 
invite their former teachers and their principal to see it, and say 
with pride, “We made it. It is ours.” 

The play kept them vitally interested in everything pertain- 
ing to Viking activities. They saw an object in school work. 
They learned the relationship between school subjects—one may 
read beautifully but unless he can also write legibly he is per- 
haps barred from the prestige of reading a scroll. This feeling 
of unity and harmony also marked pupil relationships. It be- 
came more important to them to make the play a success than 
to exalt themselves. Courtesy, attentiveness to others, the gen- 
erous spirit developed. 

The play opened a great new unexplored vista that somehow 
seemed little concerned with page numbers and chapters. It 
became more essential to read all about Viking ships than to 
read certain pages in a text. Every song opened an opportunity 
for a new original poem for a saga, and every saga must be pre- 
pared for and verified. 

It became increasingly important to the pupils to do their 
best, else someone else might get a coveted honor. They had 
learned that the best one was to be accepted, and they looked 
for flaws and good points. They learned to judge, and to ac- 
cept the work of others graciously. 

They felt a keen interest in the activities of a people who 
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lived a thousand years ago, and developed a feeling of friend- 
liness toward other history stories. It made historic figures as 
alive to them as Red Riding Hood had been in the old nursery 
days. It inspired them to read further about other people who 
might prove equally interesting. 

The pupils became more conscious of the beauty of expres- 
sion, of effect, of life itself. They denounced wicked Eric in a 
saga for his misdeeds, and prayed as reverently as a priest for 
the success of King Alfred’s two great wishes. They commented 
on using those wishes as goals for their own lives. Perhaps the 
spirit of those wishes did pervade the play—to live worthily as 
long as he lived and to leave good memories of his work after 
him. It was good work—their level best—and the memory of 
it will be an inspiration to them and to their teacher. 


EVALUATION OF THE STUDY 


Coéperative teacher-pupil development of curriculum units 
affords a challenging opportunity for the exercise of creative 
ability. Such an activity is here reported by Miss Wanda 
O’Neil. The initiation and development of the unit are dis- 
cussed with considerable detail, from the point of view, on the 
one hand, of the teacher in relation to her pupils and, on the 
other, of the teacher in relation to her supervising principal. 

In the report of the unit and in the analysis of the teacher’s 
activities, there is evidence of a keen study of the individuals 
in the class, of an awareness of the objectives toward which the 
work was being directed, and of an alertness in using worth- 
while leads that presented themselves. Throughout the report 
the teacher’s joy in her work is manifest. That she was happily 
adjusted and wholesomely stimulated is obvious to the reader. 
It is equally apparent that the teacher grew in the skills, under- 
standings, and appreciations involved in creative work as the 
unit progressed. 

Much credit must be given to the supervising principal who 
was discriminating enough to give the teacher encouragement 
and advice in her creative enterprise, but to refrain from undue 
and unnecessary guidance or control. The supervisor’s creative 
activity is revealed in the way in which he liberated the teacher’s 
creative activity just as truly as the teacher’s creative activity 
came about through her stimulation of pupil initiative. Only 
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as capable and self-reliant teachers are freed from domination 
will they become self-supervising teachers, functioning leaders, 
and contributing creative artists. 


Case No. 2I—STIMULATING AND CAPITALIZING THE 
CREATIVE ABILITIES OF BALTIMORE TEACHERS 


Mary A. Adams, Intermediate Grades Supervisor Assigned to 
Curriculum Revision, Baltimore, Maryland 


GENERAL SUPERVISORY PoLicy 


The supervisory program in Baltimore is built in part upon 
the belief that the recognition and capitalization of outstanding 
abilities of individual teachers promotes rapid and effective prog- 
ress throughout the system, stimulating further creative work 
by the teachers thus recognized and by other teachers who have 
shared in the contact. This sharing of worthy teacher-achieve- 
ment is not left to chance but is insured through the organiza- 
tion of certain clearly defined activities within the supervisory 
program for the entire city. The more important of these agen- 
cies for the stimulation and capitalization of creative activities 
of teachers in grades four, five, and six are: the after-school dem- 
onstration courses, the experimental centers, and the various 
committees organized from time to time. Each of these agencies 
is briefly described, with an illustration of creative activity which 
has arisen within the situation and an indication of the super- 
visory means through which it was aroused and used. 


CREATIVE AcTiviry ARISING FROM THE AFTER-SCHOOL 
DEMONSTRATION COURSES 


Educational Situation. In 1924, following the publication of 
new courses of study, a series of after-school demonstrations 
for grades four, five, and six was scheduled at various schools 
throughout the city. The voluntary attendance of teachers at 
these meetings was surprisingly large, it not being unusual to 
have groups of 200 or more observing these lessons. In response 
to the desire for a continuance of such lessons, the assistant 
superintendent in charge of intermediate grades devised the 
plan of running an organized program of demonstration lessons 
and supervisory conferences for a period of 30 weeks each year. 
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The plan has been so successful that it is entering upon its sev- 
enth year of use and, although enrollment is voluntary, 75 per 
cent of the intermediate teaching body has attended. 

Teachers of exceptional ability are chosen for demonstration 
work and are placed in school centers which are accessible for 
a large section of the city. There are always at least five such 
centers, each of the intermediate grades being represented. All 
demonstrations are held after school hours in order that there 
may be no interruption to the regular work of the schools. The 
purpose of the demonstrations is to reveal the wide possibilities 
for effective and creative interpretation of new courses of study 
and new methods as they are developed. Both the lessons and 
the supervisory conferences that follow are planned toward this 
goal. Since this involves work on the very frontier-line of edu- 
cational endeavor, creative activity of a high order frequently 
results. The discussion, led by the supervisor in charge of the 
particular demonstration center, offers teachers an opportunity 
for the critical and professional evaluation of the work observed 
and for the contribution of personal experience in point. Thus 
fixed procedures or slavish copy of a model are avoided and 
variety and flexibility of interpretation are made desirable. 

The illustration which follows indicates a specific instance of 
creative activity on the part of a demonstration teacher and the 
supervisory activity in connection with it. 

Illustration of Creative Activity in the After-School Demon- 
stration Program. During the school year 1930-1931, the tenta- 
tive “Course of Study in Geography for Grades Four, Five, and 
Six” was in process of city-wide tryout, with a view toward its 
further modification and enrichment, before publication, by con- 
tributions from teachers in the field. This course of study was, 
therefore, receiving special emphasis in the after-school demon- 
stration centers. 

The fifth grade pupils of the after-school demonstration class 
at School No. 97 had been studying a unit with considerable 
interest. Both the teacher, Mr. Bernard Jacobson, and the 
supervisor in charge of the center, Miss Margaret Gareis, de- 
cided that it might be well to present a summary of this unit as 
one of the demonstration lessons. The supervisor suggested that 
some type of dramatization might be suitable, such as a play, 
a marionette show, or a shadow play. A good deal of experi- 
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mentation has been carried on in Baltimore with these first two 
types of dramatization with such success that Mr. Jacobson 
decided that the more novel form, the shadow play, presented 
more interesting opportunities. The supervisor brought in, for 
the use of the teacher and pupils, a book on various forms of 
dramatic presentation which she had found valuable, and from 
time to time offered suggestions. 

The teacher and pupils assumed responsibility for the develop- 
ment of their shadow play. First of all, they had to decide what 
things they would like to have their audience hear about the 
southern states. This necessitated a careful review and evalua- 
tion of their study of this region. The elements of content se- 
lected, it became necessary to decide how these ideas were to be 
presented, and thus the characters of the play and the scenes, 
dialogue, and action were suggested and worked out. Geography 
and English shared honors in this part of the work. 

Then arose the problems of the mechanics of a shadow play— 
the making of the screen and its standard, the characters, and 
the scenery. The difficulties of making figures to scale, of con- 
structing them so that they would be effective, substantial, and 
yet easily manipulated, gave rise to much teacher-pupil experi- 
mentation and the exercise of considerable ingenuity. The ne- 
cessity for correct lighting, since it was to be a shadow play, set 
up another series of experimental activities. Arithmetic, art, 
science, and industrial arts were prominently active at this stage 
of the unit. 

Upon its completion, the shadow play was presented by the 
pupils of the class to the teachers attending the demonstration 
center at School No. 97, and discussion following it included the 
details of its construction and the value of its use. Still later 
it was given for the teachers of another after-school demonstra- 
tion center and for groups of supervisors, principals, and other 
members of the system interested in this evidence of creative 
pupil-teacher activity. Mr. Jacobson was most codperative in 
explaining the methods by which the play had been developed 
and presented, and he set down in written form a series of sug- 
gestions growing out of his experience. An illuminating part of 
this paper is entitled, “Brief Hints about the Figures.” From 
some of these statements may be read the experiences of the 
willing experimenters. Note, for example, the suggestive quality 
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of the hint, “Try the figures behind the screen before hooking 
them together. They often look different in silhouette.” Or 
again, “To keep the heads from moving too freely or falling over, 
either make holes with a smaller punch or flatten the head of the 
fastener with a hammer.” 

The Supervisory Value of the Creative Activity. The value 
of the creative activity described above may be seen first in 
regard to its significance for the teacher under whom it devel- 
oped. To have set out with a conscious goal, suggested by the 
supervisor but wholeheartedly adopted as a personal aim; to 
have seen it through all its steps of experimentation in unfa- 
miliar situations to a final stage of successful accomplishment; 
to have seen it accepted by colleagues and supervisors as an 
illustration of stimulating and worthwhile creative activity; and, 
lastly, to have shared generously with others the learnings 
gained from carrying on the activity—these constituted a cycle 
of professional growth which cannot be gainsaid. 

The value of the activity to the members of the after-school 
demonstration group was, perhaps, just as marked. There was, 
first, the chance to see a fresh creative interpretation of material 
for whose teaching they were also responsible with their own 
classes. There was, moreover, through supervisory discussion 
and the contributions of the demonstration teacher, an oppor- 
tunity to share vicariously in the whole process of this creative 
activity—the difficulties, their solution, and the triumph of the 
final presentation. Another merit was the chance to observe 
and evaluate the activity with the proper perspective. The 
elimination of the biased, day-by-day, foreshortened point of 
view which so often accompanies personally achieved experi- 
mentation made possible a more accurate consideration of the 
merits, shortcomings, and future potentialities of this type of 
activity for personal trial. 


CreEATIVE AcTIVITY ARISING FROM THE EXPERIMENTAL CENTERS 


Educational Situation in Regard to the Experimental Centers. 
About five years ago the assistant superintendent and supervisors 
in intermediate grades became aware of two forces which, con- 
verging, made evident the need for an informal but widespread 
program of experimentation. The first of these forces was the 
multitude of educational situations presenting challenging op- 
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portunities for experimental tryout. New theories of education, 
new methods of learning, new materials for the classroom thrust 
themselves forward for consideration. Second, there was a 
growing number of superior teachers well trained, successful in 
classroom practice, harmonious in their relationship with the 
supervisory program, and reaching for new professional worlds 
to conquer. Accordingly, a number of experimental centers were 
informally set up for the purpose of trying out with these fine 
teachers the possibilities of some of the newer tendencies in 
education before the entire city-wide adoption of such matters 
was recommended. 

As has been indicated, the establishment of these centers has 
been informal, The teachers in question vary with each term, 
with the particular purpose in view, and their special aptitudes. 
The supervisors select each year those teachers whom they con- 
sider acceptable for this service, the group usually numbering 
forty to fifty. A wide degree of latitude is permitted in the 
whole program, the work of an individual teacher being carried 
on largely as a matter of agreement between her and the super- 
visor, even though involved in some system-wide goal. For exam- 
ple, one of the first lines of experimentation was concerned with 
the possibilities of carrying on an activity program in grades 
four, five, and six. The units selected by the individual teacher, 
the methods by which they were worked out, and the means 
of capitalizing the resulting work varied widely. The success 
of this flexible program of experimentation was so marked, how- 
ever, that the activity program has come to be of recognized 
worth for adaptation in intermediate classrooms and is no longer 
confined to experimental situations. 

The account which follows illustrates with some detail the 
creative results of one of the programs employed with the ex- 
perimental centers. 

Illustration of Creative Activity in the Experimental Centers. 
A growing feeling of dissatisfaction with the use of isolated, arti- 
ficial content, unrelated to pupil interests and classroom experi- 
ences for English activities, led to the initiation of a program 
for teaching English through the content subjects. Accordingly, 
the supervisors selected about fifty teachers of marked ability 
in the teaching of this subject. In a preliminary meeting this 
point of view was set forth and discussion invited. There was 
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noticeable agreement among the teachers of the prospective ex- 
perimental group that it might be entirely possible to vitalize 
the teaching of English and make it more effective through uni- 
fying it with content of absorbing interest to children in the field 
of elementary science, geography, history, or safety. The teach- 
ers were particularly urged to note the extent to which the vari- 
ous elements of English instruction were really accomplished 
under such a program of integration. From this point on, the 
work of the individual teachers was carried on without central 
control, entirely through individual activity guided by frequent 
association with the respective supervisors. Toward the end of 
the term the members of the group were asked to make a report 
of their experimentation. The reports naturally varied greatly 
in their nature but in their findings they were unanimous. It 
was not only feasible but also profitable to teach English through 
the content subjects, if one might judge by pupil interest and 
achievement. Two of the types of experimentation carried on 
were as follows: 

Miss Minnie Bach, teacher of English at Roland Park School 
No. 233, and Miss Grace Rawlings, vice-principal of the same 
school, codperated to find possibilities for combining effective 
instruction in technical English with science. The pupils of this 
school come from a superior residential section. They possess 
few speech errors, and speak and write with more than usual 
ability. They are, however, less accurate in the mechanics of 
written expression. A survey test was made and used as a pre- 
test to discover the elements of technical English upon which 
special emphasis needed to be placed. This information dis- 
covered, the two teachers set out to develop practice material in 
connection with an elementary science unit on the water supply, 
through which the English skills in point might be developed. 
Both the English and the science units were of keen interest to 
the pupils, and notebooks reflecting both studies were kept as 
the unit progressed. A final test, inclusive of the same elements 
as those involved in the pretest, gave a measure of the progress 
of the class. 

Both Miss Bach and Miss Rawlings were convinced of the 
value of this integration of technical English and science to such 
an extent that further practice material codrdinated with other 
subjects of the curriculum has subsequently been developed. An 
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account of their experimentation with the science unit was pub- 
lished in the Baltimore Bulletin of Education, September-Octo- 
ber, 1929, making the results as well as the method of their work 
available to all other members of the system. 

Totally different in nature was the creative activity of Miss 
Helen Hahn, of School No. 234. Although she too experimented 
with the possibilities of unifying science and English, Miss 
Hahn’s emphasis lay upon constructive and literary aspects of 
the English program. An interest in signs of spring led the pupils 
to a study of birds, in connection with their science work. This 
absorbing interest led, in turn, to a study of trees. In connec- 
tion with this science, Miss Hahn took advantage of her oppor- 
tunities to develop such essential elements of effective expression 
as: good opening sentence, well-chosen vocabulary, speaking and 
writing to the point, etc. Her report of this unit included nu- 
merous examples of these various points from children’s work. 
There developed as well, on the literary side, a keen desire to 
read related materials, and thus her report contained an unusual 
bibliography of stories, poems, and texts which contained rele- 
vant content, and which had been selected and read by the pupils. 

The Supervisory Value of the Creative Activity. These two 
illustrations demonstrate the variation of interpretation placed 
by the teachers of the experimental group upon a common goal. 
This emphasis upon the individuality of the teachers constitutes 
one of the chief merits of the program, since the greatest contri- 
bution of the respective members was thus conserved and the 
greatest happiness in work thus secured to the individual. Al- 
though the variety of activity was marked, the agreement in the 
findings of the members led to the continuance of this experi- 
mentation a second year, culminating in the initiation of a pro- 
gram for the development of a new course of study in English. 
(This resulted although the present course of study in English 
was only two years old, and considered very good.) 


CrEATIVE AcTIvITy ARISING FROM COMMITTEE ACTIVITY 


Educational Situation in Regard to the Use of Committees. A 
flexible program exists in Baltimore in regard to the use of com- 
mittees, organized in terms of special interests and for particular 
purposes, and lasting for the duration of the particular program. 
Thus, in the recent development, over a period of two years and 
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a half of experimentation with the courses of study in geography 
and history for Grades IV, V, and VI, six committees of repre- 
sentative members of the system were responsible for much of 
the creative work of curriculum construction, prior to the city- 
wide tryout of the materials. Similarly, committees were em- 
ployed for the revision of pupil report cards, for the time sched- 
ule, etc., these matters being of shorter duration and requiring 
shorter committee organization. Somewhat different as to length 
of service is the committee with which the following illustration 
deals, since it has more or less permanent duration, yet is purely 
voluntary. In one respect in all these committees there is one 
point of similarity. Although there is definite provision of super- 
visory suggestion and guidance at any needed point, there is a 
high degree of self-direction within the committee, with an em- 
phasis upon individual contribution. 

Illustration of Creative Activity on the Part of a Committee. 
There were, in 1927, three schools in Baltimore organized upon 
the platoon basis, this number having since more than doubled. 
The members of the faculties in these schools were all keenly 
anxious to demonstrate the socializing opportunities and educa- 
tional merits of this type of organization. Particularly did the 
auditorium teachers of these schools realize their responsibili- 
ties and the existing lack of understanding as to the nature, 
materials, and methods of their program. A suggestion of the 
assistant superintendent as to the desirability of forming a com- 
mittee of the small group of auditorium teachers in the city for 
a merging of their experiences and an establishment of a common 
point of view met with hearty approval. 

During the first year, the seven members of the Auditorium 
Committee met regularly and formulated an analysis of the aims 
of the auditorium, as they conceived them, and a summary of 
certain helpful materials. The mutual help thus derived made 
the members eager to continue their meetings and the second 
year they spent in considering types of auditorium work carried 
on outside of Baltimore, as reported in meetings of N. E. A., in 
the Platoon School magazine, and by visiting experts. They 
also set up a program of demonstrations for the coming year. 
These lessons or, rather, illustrations of auditorium activity were 
given primarily for the benefit of the auditorium teachers them- 
selves, although the principals of the various schools were also in 
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attendance. Each member of the group (which had increased to 
eleven members by this time) gave a demonstration on some 
phase of the program, and since there is a high degree of indi- 
viduality in the programs and in the teachers of this depart- 
ment, spirited discussion by the members of the group followed 
the lesson. Although a supervisor conferred with each teacher 
before the demonstration, helped in the preparation of certain 
key questions and basic principles by which. the lesson would 
be discussed, and led the conference, the entire program was 
characterized by much creative thinking on the part of the 
teachers. The fact that the auditorium is the integrating cen- 
ter for the activities of the entire school makes a set curriculum 
impossible and places a premium upon the creative abilities of 
the teachers. 

During the school year 1930-1931, the auditorium teachers 
undertook another enterprise. They decided to collect, from 
the personal and shared experiences of the group, a series of 
suggestions and helpful materials which would improve the work 
being done in their own auditorium and aid prospective teach- 
ers in this department. The method used is best described in the 
foreword of their final report. The table of contents in this 
report indicates contributions from every member of the com- 
mittee, as follows: 


REporT OF THE AUDITORIUM COMMITTEE FOR 1930-1931 


Contents 
I. Foreword 
II. Dramatization 
1. Suggestions for Dramatization.. Lillian S. Gore, School No. 234 
2. Suggestions for Work Periods to 
Develop and Strengthen Dra- 
TRAMO BEE svc iscccncccncqoens Catherine Carey, School No. 230 
3. Dramatization of a Story Told in 
RANG Si csncecpeecseeecwases Erna M. Ebys, School No. 86 
4. Integration of a Dramatic Unit 
with Other Departments........ Catherine Carey, School No. 230 
5. Taking Projects Suitable for 
Dramatization into the Audi- 


SOMMER oi dinctonts sdeeeuuaaeces Zelda Bloom, School No. 230 
6. Pantomiming of Christmas Car- 
OME f os Ua dticcas wndecnanearedeune Erna M. Ebys, School No. 86 


7. A First Project with Marionettes. Helen Scott, School No. 83 
8. Marionette Show—A School Proj- 
OE ceetie.ecnceesuwarwcens ?.... Zelda Bloom, School No. 230 
III. Related Aspects of Auditorium Work 
1. Appreciation in the Auditorium. Eleanora Beatty, School No. 234 
2. A Phase of Auditorium Work... Elizabeth Murray, School No. 13 
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IV. A Suggested Bibliography 
1. Stories Suitable for Dramatiza- 
ER ee er er eee From the Entire Committee 


3. Bibliography for Special Holi- 
AON consecavcdsecswanicnssainss Elizabeth Murray, School No. 13 


The Supervisory Value of the Creative Activity. The pro- 
gram described above has resulted in the compilation of a series 
of detailed and usable suggestions not elsewhere available for 
the conduct of auditorium activities. It thus capitalizes per- 
sonal experiences and judgments of these teachers, thinking inde- 
pendently but merging their contributions in a common philoso- 
phy. It has, moreover, developed in these teachers a pride in 
their work, a confidence in the value of critical examination of 
procedures and materials, a zeal for the further enrichment of 
their activities, and a habit of independence in their thinking 
and action. These results may be attributed largely to the facts 
that the teachers were working in a virgin field, that they have 
been provided a large degree of professional freedom in their 
deliberations and work, and that supervisory relationships were 
always advisory, never directive or controlling in their nature. 


SpeciAL Courses For ACTIVITIES TEACHERS 


Educational Situation. The widespread interest attached to 
the use of activities in the intermediate grades program led to an 
awareness of teachers’ lack of skill in the various operations and 
in the correct use of materials which the activity program brought 
into play. Numerous requests for some type of training in these 
skills began to come from teachers in the field. As a result, three 
training centers were opened in various parts of the city for the 
voluntary attendance of teachers once a week after school 
hours. 

Illustration of Creative Activity. Industrial arts teachers, in 
codperation with the supervisors of the intermediate grades and 
the supervisor of industrial arts, planned a program which would 
insure practice in these needed skills. The course lasted for 
fifteen weeks and included opportunities for work in wood, clay, 
concrete, gesso, sheet metal, and certain elementary phases of 
electricity. The teachers chose any unit from their classroom 
programs in which they wished to incorporate activities, and 
worked it out after school in industrial arts centers, receiving 
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instruction as to the correct use of the materials and processes 
involved. Sometimes teachers worked individually and some- 
times they chose to work together on a group project. For exam- 
ple, a group of fifth grade teachers made a ranching scene such 
as their pupils were planning to make in connection with their 
study of the Great Plains. Cowboys, cattle, a silo, the ranch 
house, a fence, etc., were constructed. Another teacher made a 
colonial kitchen such as her pupils wished to build in connection 
with their study of colonial life. The paneled walls, wide- 
planked floors, and handmade furniture provided opportunity for 
gaining skill in wood-working; the miniature pewter dishes, 
kitchen utensils, and lantern gave opportunity for sheet metal 
work. Each teacher who came to these training centers thus 
had the chance to learn to do through doing, and to acquire 
these learnings in terms of actual classroom situations. 

Supervisory Value. The skill gained by these teachers re- 
sulted in the increased improvement of the work period in their 
own classrooms. It also heightened the interest of these teachers 
and broadened their vision of the educational possibilities pro- 
vided by the use of work periods in the intermediate grade pro- 
gram. It gave the system a number of teachers who might act 
as key interpreters in the worthy accomplishment of this newer 
type of classroom procedure. 


EVALUATION OF THE STUDY 


Miss Adams presents a general view of a city-wide supervisory 
program built upon the newer conception of the functions of 
supervision. The cumulative effect of the discussion is to show 
how a large city system builds a teaching, supervisory, and ad- 
ministrative force for the future. A teaching corps so stimulated 
and directed will not only tend to put classroom service upon 
a high plane, but will continually develop centers of strength 
which will in turn supply those best prepared for promotion in 
the service. 

The entire program is shown in various aspects but in it all 
is a unity of purpose and consistent technique. 

The statement that the strength of the city system is in its 
teachers of creative ability is no more an empty claim. The 
idea is taken seriously. The city is building with an eye to the 
future. 
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Case No. 22—AN EVALUATION OF AN EXPERIMENT TO 
DEVELOP CREATIVE TEACHERS 


Aura Omans, Director of Elementary Instruction, Ferndale, 
Michigan 


The chief virtue of those who would obtain creative activity on 
the part of teachers must be patience. Creation must of necessity 
be a rather long and often painful process. An idea may be born 
in a minute but it is always the product of a past rich in experi- 
ence, and its working out into something of practical value al- 
ways involves time, with the opportunity to manipulate cir- 
cumstances so that by experiment—trial and success—it may be 
made to serve a purpose. 

Educational Situation. After an experiment lasting over six 
years, in which it was the purpose of a new administration to 
open the way for real creative work on the part of teachers, 
some attempt was made to evaluate results. A questionnaire 
was sent to all teachers of elementary and junior high schools 
and the results were tabulated. Before the results of the tabula- 
tion were known, principals were asked to indicate all outstand- 
ing creative achievements on the part of their teachers, and 
teachers were asked to send in brief descriptions of their own 
best achievements judged from the angle of creative value. No 
attempt was made directly to define “creative work.” Many 
teachers have read widely from books and magazine articles by 
leading educators, they have attended classes and lectures by 
persons of national reputation, and through committee and 
group meetings a spirit of mutual understanding has been grow- 
ing and practical work has been done in setting up an activity 
curriculum for children. Over the entire period of six years the 
administrative staff has held weekly informal round-table dis- 
cussions covering every sort of common problem. The result of 
these discussions has been a welding together of the best ideas 
of all members, a common understanding and free fellowship 
together, and the gradual emergence of a common philosophy and 
similar techniques for putting that philosophy into operation 
throughout the system. It was felt that, as a result of all this, 
there would be a common concept as to the meaning of the 
term “creative activity.” 

The superintendent and director of instruction were kept in 
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constant touch through these weekly staff meetings with the 
work going on throughout the system, but there was no formal 
attempt at direct classroom supervision. This was left entirely 
to the building principals. Opportunities were given teachers to 
visit each other, exhibits of work were held frequently, and 
whenever an activity culminated in some tangible outcome, such 
as a change of curriculum, selection of textbook, a school pageant 
or play, etc., the attempt was made to allow as many teachers 
as possible to profit from it. 

In the evaluation of the results of the six years of working 
together, these things were attempted: 

First, to determine the range of activities which were classed 
by teachers and administrators as creative. Here the term 
“creative” is to apply to the individual teacher, not necessarily 
to the group. That is to say, if the activity involves for the 
teacher a new set of experiences guided by her own initiative 
and serving a purpose definitely her own, even though it may 
be duplicated by one or many others, before or after, and may or 
may not contribute to the other members of the teaching staff, 
it shall be considered “creative” for her. A partial list of such 
achievements follows; those activities are placed first in which 
the highest number of teachers had made definite achieve- 
ment: 

1. A definite change in teaching technique. 

2. A more wholesome personal emotional adjustment. 

3. Working out prescribed units of work in new and original 
ways. 

4. Bringing about better emotional adjustments of children or 
parents. 

5. A contribution to the curriculum in the form of new units 
of work, utilization of new centers of interest, better codrdina- 
tion of successive units, etc. 

6. Making contributions to administrative techniques, such 
as designing new report cards, constructing and standardizing 
new tests, selecting new texts or other equipment, working out a 
teacher’s rating scale, etc. 

7. Assuming leadership in groups having common problems 
and helping to make tangible the results of group effort. 

8. Contributing new ideas to serve as guides in formulating a 
common philosophy. 
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Illustrations of Creative Activity. Some concrete achieve- 
ments of individuals under the above classification were: 

1. The study of the problems of primary reading and the 
complete change of technique on the part of a large number of 
primary teachers: a change from group instruction to quite 
definitely individualized instruction by a large percentage of 
teachers; the gradual shift to a true activity curriculum. 

2. A complete change of attitude on the part of most teachers 
toward problems of pupil behavior. The terms “lazy” and 
“failed” have practically disappeared from teacher’s vocabulary ; 
teachers are learning to take a truly objective view of conduct 
problems and search for cause and effect relationships, keeping 
their own emotional reactions out of the situation. Teachers are 
learning to value the contributions of other teachers and petty 
jealousies are little in evidence. 

3. Several teacher groups codrdinated the work of an entire 
semester into a pageant quite original for themselves and their 
children. The social science and auditorium teachers have done 
outstanding work of this kind. 

The location of a new zoo in the community has been utilized 
by many teachers in new and original ways of high educational 
value. Many such means of utilizing opportune experiences 
have been in evidence. 

4. One teacher has organized an adjustment room on her own 
initiative and has been highly successful in readjusting a num- 
ber of children who had before been decidedly unadjusted to 
school life. 

Many teachers have learned to meet parents and help them 
in making better adjustments between the home and the 
school. 

5. The second grade center of interest in social science is com- 
munity life. One teacher had her children construct a postal 
system in play form, They built a post office, mail bus, mail 
train, etc., and dramatized the whole problem of mail transpor- 
tation in free play, with real letters and uniformed mail car- 
riers. The coming of the morning mail was a real event in that 
room for many days. Many such similar achievements are 
listed. This led to the better understanding of all primary 
teachers of the value of dramatic play in the education of chil- 
dren. 
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6. As teachers came to better personal adjustment they began 
to realize how valueless and even harmful a traditional type of 
report card could be. Under the leadership of principals a new 
type of card was designed and put into use. Changes in this 
have been made each year in the same manner. 

The problem of selection of texts (there are free books) has 
always been open to the participation of teachers, and where 
clearly expressed and backed by serious thought their choice has 
been accepted at least for practical tryout. 

7. One teacher has made outstanding achievement in heading 
up the work of curriculum revision in social science, another in 
nature study, several in dramatic expression, music, and art, and 
practically all primary teachers have made real contributions 
in putting into operation a true activity curriculum. 

8. One teacher has demonstrated to all, administrators and 
teachers alike, that the problems of social adjustment, character 
development, emotional growth—call it what you will—are of 
vital importance in any system of real education. Her contri- 
bution to the thinking of the executive council has been of great 
value. Many have created “patterns” which have served to 
give clarity of meaning to such concepts as “dramatic play,” 
“music or art appreciation,” development of “child initiative,” 
etc. 

Supervisory Evaluation. These illustrations will serve to show 
that the range of activities tends to be as great as the range of 
educational problems to be solved, provided: 

First, that teachers become convinced that they have free- 
dom of choice and action. 

Second, that responsibility for success or lack of it must be 
shared by all—teachers and administrators alike. 

Third, that administrators have faith in teachers and courage 
to stand by teachers in failure as well as in success, with pa- 
tience enough to allow time and accumulated experience to do 
their work. 

Fourth, teachers must be allowed to share in knowledge of 
all matters of importance to the welfare of the system as a whole, 
from problems of taxation, building maintenance, and salaries 
to those of the intimate personal relationships in the homes of 
their pupils and the working of public opinion in their com- 
munities. 
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Fifth, through some organization, the less formal the better, 
provision must be made for the growth of teachers in service and 
the careful induction of new teachers, particularly new teachers 
of much previous experience of traditional types, into the school 
system. 

Sixth, there must be some intelligent and workable program 
of parental education, community advertising—whichever term 
is most descriptive—that takes into full account the genuine 
interest of the parent in the welfare of his child and helps him 
to understand and appreciate what the school is trying to do, 
and why it is using the chosen methods. Creative work on the 
part of teachers is all but impossible in a hostile community 
or when dealing with a hostile parental attitude. 

The second thing attempted in the evaluation was a compari- 
son of the choice of teachers and of administrators to see if there 
really was a common concept of “creative activity” on the part 
of both groups. 

The results of this comparison are interesting. All teachers 
who submitted descriptions of activities which they classed as 
“creative” were listed by their principals as having done some 
form of creative work. But a very large number of teachers 
who have been pointed out by their principals, by the director 
of instruction, or by the special subject supervisors submitted 
nothing. In chatting with these individuals, some of the reasons 
given were: 

“T’ve been so busy trying to get the thing done that I haven’t 
taken time yet to write it up’”—‘to evaluate it”—“to get it in 
such shape that anyone else could use it,” ete. 

“When it was all finished, I could see so many ways to make 
it better next time that I’d rather wait before I try to write it 
up.” 

“T’m afraid someone else who read what I have written with- 
out having seen all that really happened would condemn the 
whole thing as useless play. But I’m sure it has been well worth 
while.” (This from a teacher new to the system and one at first 
condemned by administrators—in their own minds as they 
thought—as hopelessly tradition-bound. Undoubtedly she felt 
the insecurity and lack of confidence in spite of the fact that her 
supervisor tried to conceal this from her. The next step for this 
teacher is clearly indicated.) 
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“T don’t think I know well enough yet just what happened to 
be able to write about it.” 

“T didn’t even invite you to come to see it because it was just 
an experiment and I didn’t know it would work out as it did.” 

“T doubt if they learned as much arithmetic this way, but I’m 
sure they didn’t try to cheat as much.” (This from a very for- 
mal old type teacher who is just catching some new points of 
view.) 

“T was just starting to write it when I came across a descrip- 
tion in one of the magazines of a project just like it, so of course 
I couldn’t call it ‘creative’ then. Mine was all done before I 
saw it, though. Wasn’t it funny they were so much alike? Do 
you suppose it is because children of this age are always so 
interested in boats and water? I never thought of using this 
before to get children to use ‘oral English.’” (Particularly in- 
teresting from several angles. Note the use of the formal “oral 
English.” This came from a young teacher having a glorious 
adventure finding out what it is all about.) 

This will serve to indicate something of the stage of develop- 
ment of teachers at present. Most of them are quite unself- 
conscious in regard to their own part in an achievement. “Crea- 
tive achievement” is defined by them in terms of child activity 
rather than teacher activity. In reading through the descrip- 
tions of those who did submit them it was clear that our in- 
structions to submit “experiences most creative for yourselves as 
teachers” failed to get them to attempt to analyze their own part 
in the activity apart from their pupils. Few indicated clearly 
how the plan for the activity originated with themselves. Some 
insisted that it all originated with the children, some that it 
“just grew, like Topsy” even when there was very clear evi- 
dence to the principal that the teacher did considerable plan- 
ning. 

There was much evidence that teachers in general feel that 
to be creative the activity must have originality in terms of 
group experience rather than in terms of individual experiences, 
that it must contribute to the growth of the profession rather 
than to the growth of themselves as individuals. The same con- 
cept seems to exist in their thinking with reference to their chil- 
dren and may indicate a “hang-over” from our traditional mass 
instruction rather than a clear-cut social consciousness. 
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There was evidence that principals gave a much broader defi- 
nition of the term “creative” and were in general more con- 
cerned with individual teachers. There was common recogni- 
tion of both groups that to be creative an activity must either 
have purpose in itself or be recognized as having contributed 
some unexpected value in the light of past experience, present 
interest, or future possibility. 

The third attempt at evaluation had to do with the problem 
of determining some of the factors which are responsible for set- 
ting free the creative activity. The questionnaire method was 
used in order to center attention of teachers on definite factors 
which were generally considered by the administrative group to 
be significant. 

The first group of factors listed was called physical and cov- 
ered such items as: type of building, equipment, books, mate- 
rials, tools, etc. Teachers were asked to check these items in a 
manner to indicate their effectiveness in releasing creative effort 
on the part of themselves or their children. The teachers who 
submitted descriptions of activities and those who were listed 
by their principals as outstandingly creative tended to indicate 
that lack of facilities spurred achievement of pupils, while other 
teachers far more generally listed such lack as a handicap. It 
was not so true in their judgment of effect upon themselves. Few 
listed lack of books, absence of library, or insufficiency of test 
materials—things more definitely tools of the teacher—as stimu- 
lative. Very few listed the absence of basal adoption of text- 
books, and freedom to choose, as of great stimulative value, 
though administrators had felt convinced that some of the best 
contributions of teachers and some of the most outstanding 
growth of individual teachers might be traced to this 
source. 

Practically all buildings are new and have movable furniture. 
These facts were valued more highly by teachers coming from 
older cities than by those who have been here and so take them 
for granted. Principals ranked these items high in stimulative 
value. 

The second group of items was listed under curriculum ma- 
terials and included: courses of study, outlines, bulletins, tests, 
reports of comparative achievement, etc. Here again the “crea- 
tive teachers” considered lack of materials as at least not a 
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necessary handicap, and several individuals who were recog- 
nized for outstanding achievement listed the absence of materials 
as largely responsible for achievement. 

Outlines covering specific units were valued most by the non- 
creative group and several creative type teachers listed these as 
positive handicaps. Reports of achievements, professional books 
and magazines tended to be considered of much value by all 
teachers. 

The third group of items was classified as “Supervisory Sup- 
port and Guidance.” A very small percentage of teachers, 
mostly the non-creative group, considered that they had only 
limited supervision and classed this as a handicap. Most 
teachers, practically all the creative group, felt they had suffi- 
cient supervision, which was generally listed as somewhat of 
value in freeing creative effort. A few frankly said the attempt 
to please a principal was an effective stimulant. 

Almost one hundred per cent listed “opportunity for self- 
direction” and “freedom to use initiative” as the factors of most 
value in stimulating creative achievement. Several who were 
known to have felt at one time very great dissatisfaction because 
of the lack of specific guides and careful oversight on the part 
of supervisors stated that their attitude had changed radically. 
All but two of these were now in the creative group. 

Items added by individuals were such as these: a chance to 
visit other classrooms; school exhibits; seeing plays and pageants; 
personal conferences, etc. 

As a result of our attempts to evaluate our situation, we feel 
that much progress has been made. We are aware of some con- 
crete successes and of some very definite needs. Probably one 
of the most urgent needs is to have available for teachers real 
help in the realm of mental hygiene, so that they may be better 
able to take account of their own emotional conflicts and those 
of others with whom they deal. The individual who is all hedged 
about with inhibitions is never highly creative. 

We need to help teachers to analyze their achievements that 
they may be as conscious of successes as they are of failures. 
And we need most of all, perhaps, to get suitable descrip- 
tions of desirable products, techniques and what not, to be 
created, with a common language in which to discuss our ex- 
periences. 
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EVALUATION OF THE STUDY 


In “An Evaluation of an Experiment to Develop Creative 
Teachers,’ Mrs. Anna Omans presents an account of a self- 
survey of a school system after a six-year program looking 
toward the liberation of creative teacher activities. This report 
is interesting in that it not only gives insight into the pro- 
cedures by which the supervisory officers attempted to cultivate 
creative effort, but also indicates something of the varied nature 
of the responses and the criteria by which the program was 
evaluated. 

The supervisory philosophy upon which the program was built 
is best stated in the section of the report entitled, “Supervisory 
Evaluation.” There is marked agreement between these basic 
criteria and the principles set forth by Doctor Cox. Throughout 
Mrs. Omans’ account may be seen practical applications of the 
principles of freedom of choice and action, shared responsibility 
between teachers and supervisors, provision for teacher inde- 
pendence and resourcefulness, the happy adjustment and in- 
service training of teachers, and the development of an informed 
and codperative community. 


Case No. 223—THE TRAINING CLASS AND CREATIVE 
TEACHING 


Inez Foster, Assistant Director of Elementary Education, 
San Antonio, Texas 


Educational Situation. The problem of supervision involves 
provision for the growth of both the inexperienced and the ex- 
perienced teacher and opportunity for each to make her contribu- 
tion in creative teaching within the classroom, the school, and 
the school system. To foster the development of these two groups 
requires some definite plan of meetings, demonstrations, class- 
room visits, and conferences. 

In the elementary department of the San Antonio public 
schools, an organized training class is one of the means of 
reaching the members of both of these groups. For the inex- 
perienced, new, and substitute teachers, there are round-table 
meetings in the afternoon and observation lessons in the class- 
rooms that provide a definite acquaintance with the subject 
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matter and methods of the grades. For the experienced teachers 
there is recognition of their ability, and encouragement in the 
special study of some phase of the work through being selected 
to give the demonstrations for the inexperienced teachers. 

The work of the training class is carried on by the three as- 
sistant directors on the staff of the assistant superintendent, 
who is director of the elementary department. Each assistant 
director supervises all except the special subjects of certain 
grades of the department. At the beginning of the school term 
the supervisors plan a schedule of meetings for the new and sub- 
stitute teachers in their divisions. This schedule provides for 
two afternoon round-table meetings and two demonstrations each 
month for each group. 

At the round-table meeting some phase of the course of study 
for the grades involved is discussed, and members of the group 
join the discussion and give special reports of work done in their 
classrooms. Teachers are selected to give reports as the super- 
visor observes evidences, on their part, of initiative in the class- 
room. This serves as an encouragement to the one who presents 
the report, gives suggestive helps to others, and stimulates them 
to undertake distinctive work. 

Each round-table meeting is followed, a morning or two later, 
by a demonstration of the methods discussed. This demonstra- 
tion is attended by the substitute teachers and by the new 
teachers in regular positions who may be excused from the class- 
room for that period by their principals. 

The demonstration lessons take place in the rooms of ex- 
perienced teachers. A teacher may be asked to demonstrate a 
subject that she teaches well, or she may be asked to teach one 
for which she is not so well prepared, in order to give her oppor- 
tunity for special development along that line. Since the teacher 
knows at the first of the term that she is to give the demonstra- 
tion, she has opportunity for careful preparation. The supervisor 
may have several conferences with her in regard to the type of 
lesson to be given, may demonstrate some lessons, may observe 
the teaching of lessons similar to the one to be given, and may 
suggest helpful readings. The principal of the school in which 
the demonstration is to take place codperates very closely with 
the teacher and the supervisor in making the demonstration a 
success. 
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Illustrations of Creative Activity. An example of the work of 
the training class with an inexperienced teacher in one of the 
upper elementary grades may be of interest. 

This teacher entered the San Antonio system at the opening of 
the school year and was given a low fourth grade. She held a 
B.A. degree and had had one term’s experience as a substitute 
teacher in San Antonio, and one term elsewhere. She attended 
the round-table meetings for her grade and came to a number 
of the demonstrations. On one visit to her classroom, the super- 
visor saw an excellent wall map of Texas that had been made 
by the class to represent the various natural regions of the state. 
The children had written to friends in the various sections for 
samples of soil. An outline map had been drawn on heavy card- 
board and the boundaries of the regions sketched in. Paste was 
then spread on the map and the soil appropriate for each section 
applied. The making of this map had helped the children to re- 
member the types of agricultural activities carried on in each 
region, had required the review of occupations, products, and 
soils of the state, had given practice in writing letters, and had 
provided social development in a codperative project. The su- 
pervisor asked the teacher to bring the map to the training class 
meeting on social studies, to describe how the project developed, 
and to tell some of the values derived from it. In discussing the 
report to be given, the teacher was helped to apply to her own 
activity something of the philosophy and standards for the selec- 
tion and evaluation of activities that had been discussed in the 
group meetings. By means of this work with the training class, 
this teacher was encouraged to use her own initiative, was helped 
to evaluate activities, and was given an opportunity to assist 
others teachers by telling of her project. 

The following account will indicate the work of the training 
class with an experienced teacher: 

This teacher had had good professional training and several 
years of experience. She had much initiative and planned her 
work very carefully. At the beginning of the year she was given 
a fifth grade class of large, over-age children of non-English 
speaking parentage, who were greatly handicapped in their 
general ability and in their use of the English language. The 
teacher planned, as one of her special objectives, the development 
among her pupils of greater skill in the use of oral and written 
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English. While discussing with her some possible methods of 
accomplishing this aim, the supervisor obtained her consent to 
schedule a visit of the training class group for an observation 
lesson in her room late in the term. 

The teacher immediately began work on her problem. She 
examined the school library for helpful books on the teaching 
of oral and written expression. She had conferences with her 
principal and with the supervisor in regard to other suitable 
readings and textbooks. She invited the principal and the super- 
visor to visit her class frequently to discuss and criticize the 
procedures used. She noted the types of subjects that were of 
most interest to her class and made a study of the experience 
and vocabulary background that must precede a composition 
period. 

Since the children’s interests centered around people, especially 
children, on the day of the demonstration lesson the teacher 
invited a little two-year-old girl to visit the class. The children 
were much pleased with their guest and enjoyed talking with 
her. When she had finished her brief visit with them, they asked 
many questions about her and the teacher drew from them a 
discussion of some of the things about the child that interested 
them most. They decided to use her as the subject of their 
stories for that day. Before they began to write, the teacher 
discussed with them some of the elements of good composition, 
especially the value of good opening and closing sentences, the 
correct form on the page, and some word forms with which they 
had had difficulty. The stories were limited to one paragraph 
and the time of writing was to be ten minutes. The following 
story indicates the type of expression that resulted: 


Our VISITOR 


Can you imagine who came to our room this morning? Betty came 
to visit us. She was all dressed up. She had on a pink dress, pink coat, 
and black shoes. She had a little toy dog. Her father brought the dog 
last night. Betty is a nice little girl. She didn’t feel well but she had 
self-control. We hope that she will come to visit us again. 


Those who teach foreign children will realize what the achieve- 
ment of this degree of unity, use of words, and sentence structure 
means. Through her own interest and through the responsibility 
for helping others by demonstrating the methods and results of 
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her teaching, this teacher had developed a very effective tech- 
nique for improving the oral and written English expression of 
her class. 

Supervisory Value. Through these various methods the train- 
ing class has been able to provide opportunity for recognition 
and encouragement of creative teaching, and has given oppor- 
tunity for the passing on of worthwhile procedures and activities 
for the benefit of other teachers in the system. Thus it would 
seem to function as an effective means of supervision of both 
inexperienced and experienced teachers. 


EVALUATION OF THE Stupy 


Training-in-service constitutes one of the major responsibili- 
ties of the supervisor. In its ordinary conception, it involves 
bringing teachers into a command of progressive practice. When 
it provides, as well, for the stimulation of creative teaching, it 
forms a potent source for the continuous growth of teachers. 

Both of these aspects are illustrated in the accompanying re- 
port of a training-in-service program, “The Training Class and 
Creative Teaching,” by Inez Foster. One of the primary values 
of this program may be seen in its provision for the development 
of common objectives and a common philosophy for the planning 
and evaluation of all work. The way is thus paved for self- 
supervision. The reader will note that these common under- 
standings grow out of contributions from members of the group, 
and that an opportunity is thereby afforded for the recognition 
and reward of individual achievements and for the progressive 
establishment of harmonious and productive relationships be- 
tween supervisor and teacher. The San Antonio plan further- 
more stimulates and fosters creative activities of teachers in 
terms of individual interests and capacities. 

The two illustrations cited in the article show the differentia- 
tion in supervisory technique with two widely differing types of 
teaching maturity. The first illustrates the nurture of creative 
ability over a long period of time in a situation which presented 
challenging opportunities for creative thinking and action, even 
to the experienced teacher who engaged in it. The second pre- 
sents the capitalization of a worthy creative activity rather nar- 
row and direct in nature on the part of an inexperienced teacher. 
The differentiation of the supervisory function is at once so 
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essential and so lamentably unexplored that this account becomes 
of special significance in this respect. 


Case No. 24—SUPERVISION AND THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY OF TEACHERS 


J. H. Beveridge, Superintendent of Schools, Omaha, Nebraska 


I live in a little house, 
But the whole round world’s outside. 

It was springtime; a far-away look was in their eyes, and a 
group of restless sixth grade boys were wondering just why they 
should have to stay in and study when the “whole round world’s 
outside.” The teacher knew the symptoms, but just how to meet 
this perfectly normal difficulty was challenging her. She would 
bring the outside in by urging the boys to talk of those alluring 
things of nature. The boys became alert, and in a few days 
they brought in pussywillows, snails, and tadpoles. The snails 
were placed in a fish bowl, as were the tadpoles, and every change 
was noted. Soon a garter snake, housed in a screened box, was 
added to the collection, delighting the hearts of these youthful 
adventurers. Singing frogs kept them in touch with the musical 
elements of nature. The English period became a time of 
pleasure, for the interest aroused produced many a fine para- 
graph for the school paper and pupils’ talks in other rooms. 

Cognizant of the interest aroused and of educational values 
developed, the principal announced that the building would have 
a pet show, with the result that one year from the first venture 
the Saratoga School Pet Show became a reality. Entry blanks 
were prepared and pupils were encouraged to make as many 
entries as they desired. Wire cages were obtained from the 
Kennel Club, arranged on tables in the school auditorium for the 
proper placing of the dogs, rabbits, and cats. Sections were 
arranged for the birds, the fish, the chickens, and for the miscel- 
laneous entries. Competent judges were secured and school 
colors were given as first prizes. Every pupil having an exhibit 
was given a white ribbon. On the appointed day, then, came 
dogs of all sizes and breeds, single cats and cats with families, 
birds, rabbits, squirrels, guinea pigs, mice, rats, little chickens 
and big chickens. The nomads brought tadpoles, snails, snakes, 
fishworms, and a battered can containing minnows. During the 
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morning, the pupils all visited the show, and in the afternoon the 
parents and friends came. Careful planning and an interested 
school made the pet show a success. 

From the constructive planning of the room teacher grew 
the larger project, fulfilling the general aim of education—the 
enrichment of the lives of the pupils; and the secondary result— 
the correlation of the outside interests with school interests. 


EVALUATION OF THE STUDY 


Here is a pleasant springtime zephyr. A teacher, responsive 
to the yearnings of her group, brings to our notice a display from 
God’s out-of-doors. A little stroke of near-genius and the fires 
of enthusiasm are kindled in many a young breast. A bit of 
constructive thinking on the part of the teacher, a sympathetic 
supervisor’s ear, and the teacher assumes a wider leadership, the 
proper reward of initiative. The illustration is brief but effective. 




















CHAPTER VI 


CASE STUDIES IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


The stated purpose of this yearbook is to assemble and set 
forth methods of stimulating, releasing, and capitalizing the 
creative energies of teachers, and to report examples of creative 
activity on the part of teachers which have resulted directly or 
indirectly in the improvement of instruction. In order to secure 
such evidence from the secondary field, this committee under- 
took two separate investigations, one in the junior high schools, 
the other in the senior high schools and the traditional type four- 
year high schools. 

A letter stating the nature of the investigation and requesting 
examples of creative activity on the part of teachers in junior 
high schools was mailed to superintendents of one hundred thirty- 
one cities covering the whole country. Detailed suggestions were 
included with the letter indicating the wide range of activities 
which might properly be called “creative.” In spite of the likeli- 
hood that every one of the cities to which the letter was sent has 
in its secondary schools many excellent examples of creativity 
among its teachers, there were replies from only thirty-three 
cities. Forty-eight examples were reported in all. These were 
studied carefully and a selection was made of the ones which 
appeared to present the most significant values for publication 
in this chapter. 

The research for material from the senior high schools was 
carried on in the same manner. Of the considerable number of 
replies received, only a few were judged to be appropriate for 
this study. The others were prepared in a manner not well 
adapted for publication here, or else missed the essential point. 
One school contributed a considerable number of usable studies, 
but it has been thought best to limit the number of cases pub- 
lished about the work of any one school. 
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The outline proposed in the letter requesting examples for this 
study was this: 


1. The general educational situation. 
II. The teacher’s creative activity. 
III. The supervisory activity or set-up involved. 
IV. Results in improved educational practice beneficial to 
others. 


This outline was not always followed, and in preparing the 
various examples selected for publication it was found incon- 
venient to attempt to revise any articles so that they would all 
follow the suggested form. Instead, they are published largely 
without reference to the outline, and such editing as has been 
done was mostly for the purpose of making the articles read 
smoothly, retaining at the same time the essential elements of the 
originals. 

It has been necessary to depart in a measure from the principal 
purpose of the yearbook, that of setting forth examples of super- 
visory methods for “stimulating, releasing, and capitalizing the 
creative energies of teachers.” The material submitted in re- 
sponse to the request for such examples presented an inadequate 
view of the part that the supervisor has really played in the 
many cases where there is abundant evidence of creativity on 
the part of the teachers. However, in many of the examples the 
influence of the supervisor is apparent in the “internal evidence” 
if not actually reported. It has been thought desirable to pub- 
lish examples of creative activity on the part of teachers, whether 
the supervisor’s part is stated, implied, or omitted entirely. 

The form in which the request for cases was made might have 
been better worded to make clearer that, in all such cases of 
creativity on the part of teachers, the factor of greater interest 
for the Department, and especially for this yearbook, would be 
the part the supervisor actually played in bringing about the 
activity, even when that part was no more than allowing the 
teacher an opportunity to carry out a plan that the teacher him- 
self had initiated. 

In the examples which did not indicate the supervisory methods 
involved, the contributors may have failed to include this infor- 
mation because the request did not sufficiently emphasize this 
purpose of the yearbook, or they may have failed to include it 
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because they were unable satisfactorily to analyze the part the 
supervisor had in the case. The latter is probably the commoner 
reason. In any supervisory situation it must be difficult to de- 
termine with any degree of assurance which of the methods em- 
ployed by the supervisor have really been the ones effective in 
bringing about the desired effect. Supervision involves per- 
sonality relationships which are not subject to objective analyses 
in the refined degree to which chemical reactions in a retort can 
be reported. Even when supervisors employ the so-called “ob- 
jective techniques,” it would be a gross assumption to believe 
that whatever creativity took place among teachers was neces- 
sarily a result of this supervision. 

As a “handbook for supervisors,” therefore, this part of the 
yearbook will be something less than definitive. The material 
published here may have great value, however, for it may pro- 
mote further discussion and study which will lead to more general 
agreement than now exists about what we mean by creative 
teaching. It is plain that a supervisor who does not have clearly 
in mind what activities of teachers are creative will not be able 
to approve creativity when it is there to be recognized and ap- 
proved. It follows that, without systematic and adequate ap- 
proval, there will be no considerable growth in creativity among 
his teachers, for it is a simple rule in supervision that the super- 
visor will get more of what he approves, encourages, and recom- 
mends. If the examples in this chapter, in so far as they are 
acceptable examples of what should be encouraged among 
teachers, tend to direct the attention of supervisory officers to 
a critical examination of their own concepts of creativity, the 
chapter will have accomplished a worthy end. 

When there is greater agreement on the type of activities that 
merit commendation, it will be a logical next step to secure from 
supervisors their own reports on the methods they employ to 
secure these. The cure for all the ills of supervision will not be 
at hand even then, for it is too much to hope that by a tabulation 
of such “best methods” we shall be able to arrive at anything 
even approximating a “best method” applicable to any case. 
Creative supervision and creative teaching are the province of 
the artist, and the inartistic person, however well fortified with 
techniques, must still be inartistic. However, to those who have 
the personality qualifications to be successful in directing the 
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creative activities of others, a knowledge of successful methods 
will be necessary equipment, and to learn some of these from the 
experience of others is more economical than to discover them all 
in practice. It has been so for teaching and should apply for 
supervision. Such a study as the one made for this chapter 
would reveal much of the necessary information if it were possi- 
ble to go behind the scenes in each example given and select the 
factors that motivated the teachers in carrying on projects which 
provided them with the joy and peculiar satisfaction never ex- 
perienced except by the creative artist. The study made by Mr. 
Chiles (see Chapter II) exemplifies the type of analysis which 
we must have many more of, covering all kinds of situations, if 
we are to make available for students of supervision information 
about how the creative supervisor works. 

The following case studies are the examples selected from the 
replies received from junior and senior high schools. 

The school operetta has come into its own as a project in which 
all the departments of the school may codperate in a common 
purpose. Probably there is no other type activity more generally 
employed now in high schools throughout the country. An ex- 
cellent account of how one junior high school discovered the cre- 
ative possibilities in the school operetta codperatively produced 
comes from West Hartford, Connecticut. 


Case No. 25—THE SCHOOL OPERETTA 


The General Educational Situation. Our junior high school 
has an enrollment of approximately 560 pupils distributed almost 
equally among the three grades and a faculty of 28 members. 
Prior to the school year 1929-30, it had been customary for the 
music instructor, who at that time had classes at our school only 
three days weekly, to put on an annual operetta. Most of the 
scenery, costumes, and incidentals had been obtained from out- 
side sources. 

The Supervisory Activity or Set-up Involved. In the fall of 
1929, one of the members of the guidance department suggested 
to the principal that she thought it worth while to make the 
annual operetta a school production so far as possible, instead 
of having it strictly under the direction and responsibility of the 
music department. The different teachers who would be responsi- 
ble for such a production were consulted individually and then 
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all those concerned met as a group to discuss the proposition. 
It was unanimously decided to try out the proposal. 

The Teachers’ Creative Activity. When the music instructor 
had selected the operetta which best suited the abilities of his 
pupils, it was submitted to the art instructors, the sewing in- 
structor, the dramatic coach, and the manual arts department to 
make certain that they felt that the pupils in their classes could 
fulfill the requirements which would be placed upon them. 

The operetta selected was “The Dragon of Wu Foo,” which 
required Chinese costumes and scenery. The art department 
secured from the school and public libraries the available books 
from which the pupils might get suggestions as to designs for the 
costumes and the scenery. While these designs were being se- 
lected, tried out, improved, and finally accepted, the manual arts 
classes had measured the stage and built the frames and back- 
grounds for the scenery. At the same time the girls in the sew- 
ing classes were making the costumes, which were then sent to 
the art department for stenciling and coloring in various Chinese 
designs. Meanwhile, members of the art classes were transfer- 
ring the designs for the scenery to it, and other members were 
doing the painting. It was also necessary to construct a back- 
drop, which had to be designed and painted. 

The members of the physical education classes were learning 
dances as part of their regular work. Along with these activi- 
ties our printing classes were preparing the programs and later 
prepared the tickets. Advertising posters, made by the art de- 
partment, were distributed about the school and the community. 
As the date approached, all home rooms were urged to push the 
ticket sale. 

Results in Improved Educational Practice Beneficial to Others. 
The results of this first year’s experiment with a musical produc- 
tion which involved directly or indirectly practically every mem- 
ber of our school were so satisfactory that it was decided to 
continue the practice during the present school year. 

Specific results which we would recommend to others: 

1. Such a plan, if carefully directed, is a decided factor in 
developing and maintaining good school spirit. 

2. Individual pupils may be brought to realize the work that 
can be done by other pupils in the various departments. 

3. Such a program can be developed within the regular class- 
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room periods with practically no interruption for rehearsals or 
other preparations. 


In West Junior High School, Sioux City, Iowa, Miss Mabel 
Hoyt, a ninth grade teacher, sponsored another codperative 
project which gave opportunities for creative participation by a 
large number of students. Her League of Nations Assembly is 
typical of the kind of teaching which outgrows the classroom 
and catches the entire school in its spontaneous enthusiasm. 
Another study, from the Byers Junior High School in Denver, 
Colorado, shows how inventive teachers are experimenting to dis- 
cover new ways of enriching their school programs through “ap- 
preciation periods.” But let Sioux City and Denver tell about 
these projects themselves. 


Case No. 26—A MODEL LEAGUE OF NATIONS ASSEMBLY 


This model assembly was prepared under the direction of the 
teacher of ninth grade history. The preliminary work consisted 
in the study of the actual program of the League of Nations 
Assembly. The speeches of the delegates were read and dis- 
cussed and condensed into a few paragraphs, then committed to 
memory by the chosen delegates. The flags of the participating 
nations were drawn on cardboard and colored by the class. On 
the day of presentation the assembly room was filled by the 
entire student body, numbering nine hundred forty. Distributed 
through the assembly were the delegates, following as closely as 
possible the actual seating arrangement of the League. Each 
delegation was easily distinguished by the national flag on a 
standard four feet high. On the stage was seated a long row 
of students at typewriters, representing the press. Back of them 
were tables with the officials of the League and the interpreters. 

The election of a permanent chairman was presided over by 
the temporary chairman, who declared the assembly opened. 
The election was conducted as nearly as possible as in the 
original assembly. After the report of the committee of cre- 
dentials had been presented, the conventional language and for- 
malities were observed in order that the correct atmosphere 
might be created 

The elected chairman took his place as presiding officer and 
delivered a short address. The business of the assembly consisted 
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of reports of committees and petitions and protests from various 
delegations, all based on actual procedure. The speeches by the 
German, French, and Dutch delegates were delivered in the na- 
tive language and duly translated. 

The whole assembly took exactly thirty minutes, was enacted 
wholly by the students, and was impressive. Those who had 
speaking parts spoke from their positions in the assembly room. 
Messengers, stenographers, and pages wore white arm bands 
bearing the identification letters, S. de N., and helped to create 
the atmosphere of a convention. 

In the preparation and presentation of the assembly, every 
pupil participated. Some did hand work, such as preparing the 
standards of the fifty-four nations and drawing the floor plan 
of the room, so that every delegate knew his exact position. The 
others who did not have speaking parts acted as press repre- 
sentatives, members of delegations, messengers, stenographers, 
pages, etc. 


Case No. 27—APPRECIATION PERIODS 


One of the special objectives in the Byers Junior High School 
which has been developed during the last two years is that of 
appreciation of various types for cultural interests. The plan 
used is as follows: 

On Thursday afternoons, periods are shortened ten minutes 
so that a clear period of twenty-five minutes is obtained at the 
end. At this time children holding tickets may pass to a “center,” 
where a program is being given designed to show excellent work 
in a certain line. These tickets are obtained upon request in the 
home rooms and with the approval of the teacher. Special num- 
bers of tickets are given for special merit in scholarship and 
citizenship in various rooms. Those not holding tickets remain 
in study halls, where every effort is made to have a comfortable 
hour for study or reading along lesson lines. 

The “centers” we have developed at present are: 


1. Music. Attendance is limited to 600. At this time the best musi- 
cians we have present their very best work and occasionally outsiders 
appear. Programs may run over closing time and all those attending 
remain until the end. 

2. Poetry. In this group attendance is about 100. The sponsor selects 
a subject about which are grouped some ten poems of both modern 
and classic types. We find these modern poems very popular. The 
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ems are given by the very best readers in the school, supplemented 
~ teachers or outsiders. This center is popular. 

3. Art. The art teachers take turns in sponsoring this center. The pro- 
grams are presented through the use of the lantern, models, or pic- 
tures. Effort is made to develop the interesting side of art and to 
—_ an interest entirely apart from production on the part of the 
chi 

4. Books. Two centers are open here, one for older and one for younger 
pupils, about fifty to be accommodated in each. Beautiful books in 
our own library not commonly used are placed before the children, 
sometimes by subject and sometimes miscellaneously. Exhibits of 
books are secured from stores and libraries. Some days the children 
merely handle and enjoy the books, other days talks are given them 
on book-making and binding and other interesting phases, the effort 
being to teach them to love book sapart from a required assign- 
ment. 

5. Journals and newspapers. In this center are about thirty-five —_ 
Talks are given, magazines and newspapers are discussed ot read 
and every effort is made to create taste and distimlestion without 
forcing a standard on the child. 

6. Travel. During certain semesters this subject is presented by slides 
illustrating travel talks and by screen work with postal cards col- 
lected from our many travels during the summers. This center is 
only open when there is new material on hand. Sometimes travelers 
who have had unusual experiences come to us with pictures. 

7. Science. In this center no effort is made to produce teaching ma- 
terial but we do try to find the beautiful and unusual phases of 
science and present them through talks, specimens, and experiments. 
A collection of crystals, a collection of butterflies, a set of wonderful 
geodes, the experiments with the rainbow, and other interesting sub- 
jects form the basis of this work. 

8. Bible. As in science, no effort is made to teach content, but the 
dramatic scenes and situations make a wonderful background for 
this work. Little scenes are dramatized, beautiful passages are recited, 
interesting stories are told, all with a view to kindling intelligent 
interest in the Bible as literature and history. 

9. Sports and games. This center is new as yet. We are endeavoring 
to offer interesting programs based on the historical development 
of sports, folk games and folk dances, and the place that games and 
sports have held in the development of culture. 

10. Field and forest. This is a very popular center. The man who is 
sponsor is an outdoor enthusiast. He arranges programs dealing with 
many phases of nature. Animals, plants, rocks, rivers, and mountains 
are the subjects. Talks, stories, lantern slides, and speakers from 
the outside are presented. 


The regularity of the activity produces a discussion and an 
understanding of the educational aims and helps to foster the 
spirit of attention in the children. As soon as the activity began 
to develop, teachers saw other possibilities of stimulating these 
same attitudes in the children. Now and then a center loses its 
appeal and for the time being is suspended. The activity is the 
most popular one among our pupils. We have had hundreds of 
written expressions from them stating their attitude toward it. 

The number in attendance in each of these centers is limited; 
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consequently there must be a regulation in the distribution of the 
tickets. Attendance becomes one of the privileges of the school 
and is used in many types of motivation. It has been especially 
interesting to note the unexpected popularity of three centers— 
Poetry, Science, and Bible. In all of the programs we use as 
many of our own people as possible, though many outsiders ap- 
pear from time to time. 


No school subject has a monopoly of the opportunities for 
creative expression on the part of pupils or for creative planning 
and directing by teachers. There has been a tendency to think 
of creativeness in the schools as being a quality particularly as- 
sociated with the subjects spoken of as “the creative arts.” In 
this term are usually included the fine arts, music, drama, the 
language (written and oral expression), and sometimes the 
manual arts. Lately we have expanded our conception of the 
creative processes so that no activity in the whole school program 
is denied the privilege of employing the word “creative” as de- 
scriptive of many of the popular procedures. Nevertheless, the 
impetus they derived from being the first ones to plunge into the 
newer methods encouraging self-expression has given teachers 
of English and art a decided lead over the field. From them we 
have the greatest number of illustrations of creative learning and 
teaching. In every state in the Union schools offer tangible and 
convincing evidence of this in the form of anthologies of student 
prose and poetry and in exhibitions of paintings and other fine 
arts products made by children. Two examples are printed here 
as representative of a kind of work which is so generally prac- 
ticed that no further evidence is needed of creativity among 
progressive teachers of English and art. The first example is 
about original poetry in the junior high schools of Houston, 
Texas. The second is about an adventure in art in one of the 
junior high schools of Detroit. Both of these examples are re- 
ported by supervisors who manifestly recognize the significance 
of such projects. 


Case No. 283—A BOOK OF ORIGINAL POEMS BY JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


The book includes thirty-nine different poems written by 
thirty-two children, nine of whom are in the sixth grade, ten in 
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the seventh grade, six in the eighth grade, and seven in the ninth 
grade. 

Educational Situation. The school in which this creative 
writing was done is unique in many respects. It is located in a 
rural area ten miles from the business section of the city and is 
the only vocational agricultural school of its kind maintained 
by a city system in the state of Texas. 

The children of this community are average intellectually and 
many of them have a limited social background. A very small 
percentage of them graduate from senior high school. Many of 
the parents are engaged in truck farming. They use the school 
plant as a community center for lectures and demonstrations 
which help them improve the quality and quantity of their 
products. 

The junior high schools of Houston, Texas, regularly include 
grades six, seven, and eight. In this particular school, the ninth 
grade has been retained, as may be noticed in the introductory 
note. Classes in a grade are interpreted as “low” in the first 
semester and “high” in the second semester. For instance, low 
eight two means the second section of the eighth grade for the 
first semester. 

Teachers’ Creative Activity. The two English teachers in the 
department of the school previously mentioned conceived the 
idea of making a concerted effort with their pupils to have them 
become interested in reading poetry and expressing themselves 
in original poems. After some weeks of effort on the part of 
teachers and pupils, a large number of original poems were pro- 
duced, from which the best were chosen and assembled for the 
book which they had planned. 

A substantial and attractive cover ten inches by twelve inches 
was made of chipboard and covered with orange colored construc- 
tion paper, on which the title was artistically lettered in green. 
Black tape fastened the narrow strips of chipboard to the larger 
pieces to make a flexible cover. 

Assistance of the art department and commercial department 
was enlisted to select students doing exceptionally good work in 
those departments. Four of the best typing students copied all 
of the poems and the four best art students illustrated them. 

Supervisory Activity. In a regular meeting of the English 
teachers, the supervisor stressed the idea that appreciation of 
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literature should be one specific objective for the semester. First 
of all, the teacher herself must appreciate poetry and then must 
have an appreciation of the children’s efforts to produce. 

On the first visit to this school, one of the teachers requested 
the supervisor to talk to the children about poetry. This talk 
was concluded by the reading of the poem, “A Home Song,” by 
Henry van Dyke. 

Results in Improved Practice. The book was the result of co- 
operation of several departments. It gave additional oppor- 
tunity for pupils to exercise various talents. 

The major outcome of this enterprise was not just English, 
but character building. Pupils had the desirable experience of 
making a contribution in writing which may be enjoyed by 
others. The tendency has been to repeat the performance with 
greater effort. 

This collection of poems is to be loaned to the children’s de- 
partment of the city library. 


Case No. 29—ART IN DETROIT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


A teacher interested in oil painting was encouraged to stimulate 
the interest of some boys in the medium. Given the opportunity 
to take a Saturday morning class in another school, she reported 
that certain boys wished to be transferred to her class from 
the Saturday morning class they were attending, because they 
wished to paint in oil. The supervisor authorized their transfer 
and later that of several other pupils. The experiment has been 
carefully observed and suggestions have been offered from time 
to time. 

Examples of outstanding work from the points of view of com- 
position and color were selected for the first two terms. At the 
end of the third term, technique was considered as well as color 
and composition. The work of three children was chosen to be 
photographed for the annual report. The children knew that 
their work was selected, first, because they had brought the 
objects used and arranged their study; second, composition and 
color were good; third, technique showed a marked improvement 
over that of last term. Studies included an arrangement of fruit, 
a doll and another toy by two girls, and a splendid specimen of 
@ pine cone brought by a boy, which he grouped with a book and 
a candle. Other children in the class preferred to use water 
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colors, pencils, crayons, and charcoal. Some drew figures from 
pose, or imagination; some, imaginary landscape; and others, 
still-life. 

The last day of the term, teacher and children were as happy 
a group as any supervisor could wish to see. Everyone was 
busy finishing up a study or assisting in putting up an exhibit of 
his work. That progress might be judged, work from the preced- 
ing as well as the present term was shown. Many parents re- 
sponded to invitations to be present and their commendations 
added to the general enthusiasm. 

The spirit and freedom of eight Saturday morning classes in 
as many intermediate schools is affecting the work of regular 
classes to a marked degree. Teachers consider it a privilege to 
teach a Saturday morning class, as it offers the opportunity for 
experimentation with a small group, the results of which may 
be used to the advantage of the larger group in the regular class- 
room, Supervisors are glad to give their Saturdays to promoting 
work which is increasingly successful and is making itself felt 
throughout the whole department. 


The subject of health education has not been the last to 
profit by creative procedures. The picture presented by Lauren- 
tine B. Collins, First Assistant Director of Health Education in 
Detroit, Michigan, shows how far some schools have departed 
from the practices which were common a few years ago. Health 
education is here conceived as something for all students, rather 
than for the selected few who, as members of the school team, 
occupy almost exclusively the interest of the “coach.” Here we 
have teachers codperating in the planning and execution of pro- 
cedures which provide an optimum amount of variety and free- 
dom for their pupils. 

The Cleveland Intermediate School in Detroit, enrolling 2,158 
pupils, is situated in a poor factory district and draws its pupils 
largely from homes below the average in physical, social, and 
economic opportunity. The principal of the school and his as- 
sistant give sympathetic and intelligent codperation and encour- 
agement to the four women and three men who compose the 
physical education staff. The plant provides a modern health 
unit with playrooms, swimming pools, orthopedic rooms, health 
rooms, and playground. Classes average one hundred fifty boys 
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and the same number of girls each period. Each child has five 
sixty-minute periods of health education per week. Some of the 
elements of the program which the staff has worked out codper- 
atively are described by Miss Collins as follows: 


Case No. 30—HEALTH EDUCATION IN DETROIT 


Homogeneous Grouping. Pupils realized that activities in 
physical education were more satisfying if worked out in groups 
of comparative ability. Through their discussion and with 
guidance they realized that these four factors might be impor- 
tant: (a) fundamental skills, (b) swimming, (c) dancing, (d) 
health knowledge and attitude. 

Four tests were then worked out in these phases of the pro- 
gram. Pupils gave tests, scored them, recorded them, and dis- 
cussed their results. With these results in mind, each individual 
pupil made out his own semester program—so many days for 
skills, for swimming, for health, for dancing, according to his 
needs and abilities. These groupings have afforded great satis- 
faction to the pupils and have aided the teacher materially in 
organization and administration as well as in teaching. 

Class Jobs. With classes of 150 each hour, it is difficult to 
care for individuals and so the following suggestion was carried 
out: Two hundred and thirty possible jobs were listed for the 
gymnasium, such as class artist, class hostess, shower clerk, and 
the like. Pupils were allowed to choose jobs and every child 
felt that his was important. This plan has worked out remark- 
ably well and has helped to make each child feel his vital part 
in the whole. 

Individual Lesson Sheets. In health instruction, through the 
medium of committee action, individual lesson sheets have been 
worked out. Children, both as individuals and as committee 
members, work at their own rate on problems and activities that 
appeal to them. To hear pupils from homes where English is 
rarely spoken get up and report with confidence and pride on 
subjects of interest to them is one of the rare joys in teaching. 
Clearly this type of study is of immeasurable value to them indi- 
vidually and to the community in which they live. 

A Typical Class. Any day a visitor may see these children 
come into class at the beginning of the hour, some going to the 
swimming pool, some to health instruction, some to orthopedics, 
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and the rest to the gymnasium. In the gymnasium they check 
their own attendance and get busy at free play on their individ- 
ual needs. When all are ready, they call themselves to order and 
go into their groups for discussion of their plans for the day. 
Under student leadership they engage in skills for definite group 
needs. After this they play the games which are the outcomes 
of these skills. Pupil referees and scorekeepers take charge of 
the activities. And where is the teacher? She is not dominat- 
ing the class. She is finding an individual, a group, giving them 
help and encouragement and advice where needed. Teaching is 
obviously guidance. At the end of the games the entire class 
meets with the teacher for general discussion and appraisal. 
They meet again in small groups to make plans for the next day. 

Measurable Outcomes. On all achievement tests in the field, 
these children have made definite gains. In correction of de- 
fects and follow-up they have an enviable record. One of the 
largest intramural programs in the city is in effect at this school. 
All activities are planned, conducted, refereed, and recorded by 
the boys and girls. There has been a large increase in member- 
ship in school clubs. 

In the spring program, pupils were able to group themselves 
after discussion and appraisal as effectively as they had been 
grouped after appraisal tests earlier in the year. 

Objectives Not Measurable. We are not able to measure sci- 
entifically the most important phase of our program, namely, 
increased leadership, codperation, self-appraisal, and self-direc- 
tion. But from frequent observations of principal, assistant 
principal, supervisor, and teacher it is clear that much progress 
has been made. Many, many individual pupils have grown 
immeasurably. The children are keenly interested in their prob- 
lems and activities and have shown real ability in analyzing 
their needs, working on their weaknesses, helping each other to 
make this codperative enterprise effective. 

In terms of the child, his needs, and his abilities, this seems 
to be creative teaching. 


The Cleveland Intermediate School has almost ideal physical 
facilities for carrying on its health education program, but it is 
probable that the spirit of the teachers and supervisors is more 
important in the success of the plan than are the rooms and 
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equipment. At any rate, there are other schools less abundantly 
provided with equipment which succeed in realizing, neverthe- 
less, many of the most desirable objectives of the Detroit 
program. 

One such example was reported by Miss Thelma Wetterer, 
girls’ health education teacher in the Benjamin Franklin Junior 
High School, Uniontown, Pennsylvania. This same school sub- 
mitted for the present study examples of creative supervision 
and creative teaching in several fields, including the organiza- 
tion of a program of noon-hour recreation activities supervised 
by students, a school band project in which almost all the teach- 
ers took up some instrument and attended lessons and rehear- 
sals with the students, and an adventure in the science rooms 
which started with microscopes and microbes and ended with 
the purchase for the school of a high-powered astronomical tele- 
scope for “star-shooting.”” One more report from this school 
deals with the use of the faculty meeting as an agency for super- 
vision through teacher participation. It has been selected for 
publication here because it is representative of the popular tend- 
ency to capitalize the values which have always been poten- 
tial, but too rarely realized, in the “teachers’ meeting” as con- 
trasted with the “principal’s meeting.” Mrs. Sally Aschman 
prepared the following statement on the “faculty seminars” in 
her school. 


Case No. 3I—SEMINARS INSTEAD OF FACULTY MEET- 
INGS AT THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


The old-fashioned teachers’ meeting where the supervisor or 
principal read announcements, gave directions and general in- 
formation is, or should be, a thing of the past. Since the advent 
of the mimeograph machine, the old type of meeting is not neces- 
sary because mimeographed bulletins from the office are much 
more satisfactory for the distribution of administrative notices. 

At the Benjamin Franklin Junior High School we have intro- 
duced the seminar, which calls the teaching staff together once 
a week but not for the same purpose as that of the old type of 
meeting. The purpose of the seminar is to provide an occasion 
for the integration of our professional studies of actual school 
problems. 
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Since this school was first organized, the teachers have been 
given responsibilities in running it and shaping its policies. The 
principal believes in having a highly socialized faculty. He 
finds out in his own way what each teacher is interested in and 
then speaks privately to the ones he wants to serve as com- 
mittee chairmen. When they accept, they are appointed and 
their appointments are announced. Then they recruit the other 
members of their committees. A teacher who is interested in a 
certain thing goes to the chairman and asks to be on his com- 
mittee. All teachers belong to two or three committees, but the 
committees are kept small—usually three, sometimes five mem- 
bers. In addition to committees organized for a term, there are 
many special committees to carry out special projects that arise 
now and then. 

The seminar activities are planned by the “professional com- 
mittee,” whose chairman presides at the meetings. The com- 
mittee does not monopolize either the planning or the programs. 
It is necessary to have the codperation of the whole teaching 
staff if the plan is to be a success. In my case, as chairman of 
the professional committee, I have had many fine suggestions for 
seminar activities given me by faculty members who were in no 
way connected with the committee. At other times teachers 
have offered to give their own ideas and experiences to the 
faculty at some seminar. 

The plans are made and scheduled several weeks in advance, 
so that the teachers who are to take part need not be rushed 
in preparation. In case some matter comes up that is more 
appropriate, the whole schedule is moved on a week and each 
teacher concerned is notified. 

We often ask the foods laboratory to serve tea just before the 
meeting, in order to give the affair a festive atmosphere. Tea 
and cookies are an antidote for the formal manner teachers are 
likely to assume when brought together. 

The faculty members are by no means the only people who 
participate in the seminars. Some of the finest get-togethers 
have been of combined faculty and student groups, and the stu- 
dents love it. Anyone not familiar with this type of affair would 
be surprised at the excellent talks we have had from members 
of our student body. The finest example of student participa- 
tion was given by the staff of our school paper. The head of 
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each department gave a brief talk concerning his part in pre- 
paring the Almanack for publication. 

At times we invite outsiders to talk to us, and in these cases 
we try to make the procedure very informal. Many speakers 
have simply talked to us over the teacups. Another fine exam- 
ple of outside coéperation was given by a woman who has two 
daughters enrolled at Benjamin Franklin. She presented the 
parents’ point of view on many school problems. 

I believe that the best way to show you what we mean by a 
seminar at Benjamin Franklin is to describe a few typical ones. 
The following were picked at random from the minutes. 

Early in the school year two seminars were used for the dis- 
cussion of the grade forums. The chairman of the forum com- 
mittee introduced the subject by giving an explanation of the 
value and purpose of the forum. Then each teacher was asked 
to plan a forum. At the next seminar each teacher read his 
plan. A schedule for forums was made from these plans. 

Many fine articles have been brought to our attention at semi- 
nars in the form of reviews or discussions by the teachers. Miss 
Dayton, our librarian, reviewed two articles from School and 
Society at one meeting; at another, one of the teachers of mathe- 
matics led a discussion of “The Teacher’s Code of Ethics.” Miss 
Lightcap, head of the clothing department, entertained us with 
a discussion of her experiences and impressions while on a trip 
through Europe. 

The instructor of foods had a never-to-be-forgotten cooking 
class wherein the whole faculty made fudge. We were treated 
exactly as students in the foods laboratory, even to receiving 
grades. I believe Miss Heyser, the instructor, found the teach- 
ers made the same mistakes the students had made before them, 
such as disregarding supply table rules and forgetting to wash 
the pans! 

At times, the teachers met in separate groups, as when the 
counselors of each grade met to plan the guidance program for 
the year. 

The principal of the Uniontown Senior High School talked to 
us about the schedule of high school activities. His talk was of 
great help to ninth grade counselors, who aid their students in 
choosing courses for their tenth year. 

The time we have spent in planning and producing seminars 
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like those discussed here has not been wasted because each meet- 
ing has been created by one of our own group, thus helping 
the faculty of the Benjamin Franklin Junior High School reach 
a higher professional level. 


Being a creative teacher involves a fine knowledge of the ac- 
cepted techniques and, what is equally important, the ability 
to perceive in new tools and new devices possibilities not yet 
exploited. Down in Atlanta, Georgia, is the Joseph E. Brown 
Junior High School, and one spring day Miss Josie Hall Mc- 
Adams sat with a sixth grade geography class and heard from 
her pupils their expression of the travel-lust. Their explorations 
in geography, reénforced by newspaper accounts of the wander- 
ings of the Graf Zeppelin and moving pictures of the Johnsons 
hunting tigers in India, had set them all longing to try new high- 
ways, jungle trails, and sky-paths. Miss McAdams wanted to 
go too, and the project which she and her young Marco Polos 
worked out was just the next thing to really going, as you will 
see from the following selection from her report. 


Case No. 32—GEOGRAPHY SEES AND TALKS—IT LIVES! 


The solution—magazines, especially the National Geographic! 
These periodicals would be searched for pictures of places we 
wished to visit, and in some way we must appear in these pic- 
tures. Mr. E. R. Enlow, Director of Visual Education, was con- 
sulted. No more problem! This friend in need took pictures 
of the scenes desired and then took pictures of each child, posed 
just to fit naturally into the picture. Each child’s photograph 
was cut out and pasted on the scene in which he desired to ap- 
pear. Mr. Enlow then made a slide of each picture. 

The result! In shorter time than Mr. and Mrs. Johnson had 
made their trip, we were back with pictures of ourselves eating 
bananas in Honduras; crossing the Panama Canal; picking pine- 
apples in Hawaii; taking tea with friends in Japan, and using 
the chopsticks most skillfully; visiting a modern silk factory in 
Japan, or a silk hatchery in China; watching an American 
steamer in Hongkong unload goods from home and reload with 
the finds from the Orient. We saw Robert Williams, our bold 
classmate, with his foot on a tiger he had slain in India, and 
we listened to his adventure with hair on end. We saw our- 
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selves riding in Egypt on camels packed high with “white gold.” 
There we were, wading fearlessly an alligator-infested stream 
in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, or watching the tapping of a 
rubber tree in Malaysia. Sitting among the natives in the hills 
of palm oil nuts on the Gold Coast was Marian Newlin. Baker 
Bower was seen eating dinner at the Kimberley diamond mines. 

We had had a real trip and we could prove it by our pic- 
tures. Yet, could we talk of our adventures as convincingly as 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnson? Not without a great deal of reading, 
making ourselves thoroughly familiar with our surroundings. 
Many books and magazines, generously provided us by the head 
of the social science department, fitted us at last to go out and 
announce to our friends that we were back from an airplane 
flight around the world. It was a new class, much improved 
by travel, that our friends listened to with interest. 

Again it was spring, the time for graduation, the time for this 
accelerated class to leave the junior high and enter senior high 
school. Was this piece of work accomplished one year ago to 
leave with them? For the pictures without the voices seemed 
empty; they lacked the vivid personality of the speaker. 

A plan! Through the courtesy of the Cable Piano Company, 
miniature records were made of these daring exploits. These 
were safely deposited in the geography laboratory, together with 
the slides. Now, at our will, we can call on Mary Farmer and 
her classmates to tell our newcomers these stirring tales. 
Again we hear them sign off by saying, in imitation of Kay, 
the “Voice of the South,” “Class High 7-9 speaking, Joseph E. 
Brown lightens Atlanta like the sun.” 


It would seem that such goings-on are, fortunately, becoming 
more and more popular, for just at the time that the Joseph E. 
Brown students in Atlanta were making recordings of their travel 
lectures, up in Cleveland at the Thomas Jefferson Junior High 
School students were recording their lectures on Washington 
Irving and the Sleepy Hollow Legends to accompany the lan- 
tern slides which they had made photographically and colored by 
hand. They have a lot of fun at the Thomas Jefferson—the 
students, the teachers, and the principal. Many of their best 
projects have been written up and published and will repay 
the teacher who looks them up. Most of the articles published 
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will be found indexed under the name of the principal, Arthur 
M. Seybold. Mr. Seybold is well known as a creative super- 
visor, and in a letter written to this committee he reveals some 
of the elements of his method. 


Our teachers’ meetings are centered about teaching problems. We usu- 
ally select a central theme for the year and make all meetings develop a 
central thought. Last year “The Creative Urge” was our theme. In- 
ventors and authors were asked to relate their experiences encountered 
when they were actually developing their product into complete entities. 
This was a revelation to most of us. Well-known people made their best 
work seem quite commonplace. This gave our teachers hope and confi- 
dence in themselves. 

This year our central idea for our meetings was “Creative School Con- 
trol.” We used Professor Cox’s book and a library of similar volumes for 
our research material. The meetings were planned and directed by our 
faculty and many unusual papers were produced, most of which found their 
way into educational magazines. 

The real secret for stimulating creative work from teachers, however, 
lies in securing innate ability in able teachers in the first place, and then 
in giving these teachers opportunities for adequate expression of their 
ideas. Our gymnasium teacher was stimulated to institute a program of 
corrective gym work. Facilities were provided and an unusual program 
resulted. A survey of our composition writing ability was made. Our 
school ranked low in comparison with other schools of our city. Group 
projects were immediately encouraged. Every child was given the Hillegas 
scale and encouraged to raise his status on the scale. This was done and 
our school soon led the city in growth in writing ability. 

I see my best results, however, in developing projects in which I work 
with teachers upon a common problem. This year I was interested in 
raising our ability in oral exposition in all classes. This was done in 
recording the best work of our children upon aluminum records and in 
developing numerous projects for school and for city broadcasting. While 
working with teachers upon a common project, the teachers and I both 
thrill when our new planets swim into our ken. 

On May 16 of this spring, six of our teachers and myself will drive fifty 
children into the country, where we shall make a motion picture drama- 
tization of the “Lady of the Lake” in a rugged wooded ravine which we 
feel will furnish a splendid setting. 


CASE STUDIES IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


For whatever reasons, the examples of creativeness among 
teachers in the senior high school and traditional high school 
grades have been difficult to secure. It is generally agreed that 
the junior high school, because of its newness and freedom from 
traditional restraints, has been a more fertile field for experi- 
mentation and creative teaching. Such examples as we have of 
creativeness among senior high school teachers would justify 
the observation that their efforts are directed toward somewhat 
different ends, in the main, than are those of the teachers in the 
lower grades. The “dead hand” holds down the lid in many 
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schools, and creativeness on the part of the teacher goes into 
devising better examinations to test how well students have 
memorized the dead facts that make up so much of the tradi- 
tional type of learning. As a variant to making up examina- 
tions, the creative teacher may choose to attempt to prepare a 
new organization of the formal content of the curriculum. There 
is behind much of this activity the urge to objectify everything 
and everybody. Everything must be resolved into technics or 
techniques which fit the accepted formule. Unfortunately, it 
usually happens that when this mechanization comes in at the 
door, the pure joy of teaching, of living and learning with chil- 
dren, flies out at the window. 

But there are thousands of instances which show that teachers 
in senior high schools have got out from under the “dead hand” 
and, encouraged by their supervisors, have discovered for them- 
selves and their students the satisfactions inherent in creative 
teaching and learning. Most of the examples the committee 
has at hand are written in such detail that space does not allow 
their publication here in full. The project selected as the first 
example is one in biology, carried out by K. E. Boykin in the 
Selma (Alabama) High School. 


Case No. 33—BIOLOGY VITALIZED 


Purpose. To integrate the study of life with the life interests 
of students. 

Procedure. Selma is located on the Alabama River at the 
northeastern edge of the famous Black Belt region. Because of 
the level topography and comparatively low height above sea 
level, many swamps and drowned lands abound in this sec- 
tion, furnishing types of plant and animal life seldom found 
north of this point. The streams from the northern part of the 
state have transported plant and animal life into this section 
which has intermingled with local, and possibly life from the 
ocean. This furnishes a rare opportunity for biological investi- 
gation. 

The work as outlined for the year contained four big divisions 
which were divided into units. Around these units materials, 
references, and all available helps and aids were grouped. A 
list of objectives was compiled and carefully referred to through- 
out the year. 
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At the beginning of the year preparations were made for col- 
lecting, preserving, and growing representative specimens of 
aquatic plant and animal life, this being one of the large divi- 
sions of work. For this purpose two aquariums, size 4’ x 6’ x 8” 
and 2’ x 18” x 14” were prepared. In the large aquarium, which 
was made by the local tinsmith and through which water was 
kept running, a large supply of life was placed for growing pur- 
poses. Strong efforts were put forth to obtain a specimen of 
every local aquatic plant and animal that would grow in this 
aquarium. 

In the small aquarium, which was made of glass, specimens 
were kept for special study. This supply was taken from the 
large aquarium. Reference books were always kept near at 
hand and extensive use was made of them. As soon as the big 
division on aquatic life was completed, Friday of each week was 
used for socialized recitation on new aquatic specimens which 
were brought in from time to time during the year. This reci- 
tation was most important, for it motivated the work and stimu- 
lated activity for collecting other animals. 

As aquatic plant and animal life was only partially repre- 
sentative of this section, efforts were put forth to collect, classify, 
and preserve every kind of land animal available. Of course 
this involved the art of taxidermy and, as the experience of the 
instructor was limited in this field, it was necessary to obtain 
all references and materials possible on this subject. In put- 
ting forward this phase of the work a club was organized, known 
as the Taxidermy Club, which was composed of eleven boys 
manifesting special interest in this work and the instructor. 
Meetings were held often for study and investigation. The 
biology classes were urged to speak to local sportsmen and to 
be on the watch for birds and small mammals that might be 
mounted. The supply was soon larger than the club could han- 
dle’ At the close of the year fifty fine specimens of birds and 
small mammals, among which were an eagle and a red fox, had 
been successfully mounted. These animals came only from this 
section or around Selma. As it was necessary to prolong the 
study of birds through the entire year, the collection was a most 
valuable asset in this work. All of the birds and mammals were 
classified as they were brought in and a special study was made 
of each. In the study of reptiles some were kept alive in cages, 
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while others were either preserved or skinned and the skins 
mounted. 

Results. The results of this phase of the work were far beyond 
the expectations of the instructor. Mounted specimens are a 
most valuable asset in the teaching of biology. Local sports- 
men made visits to the laboratory and from time to time con- 
tributed valuable animals for mounting. The interest of the 
students was overwhelming and extended through the entire 
community. It is now evident that in a few years an elaborate 
high school museum will be completed. 

In working out the unit on insect life individual collections 
were discouraged, and instead several large mounts were made 
with about seventy-five specimens to the mount. These were 
hung on the wall of the classroom. Each pupil was required to 
identify and classify each insect in the mounts. Reports were 
used extensively in this work. The advantage of group collec- 
tions over individual collections is that mounts prepared by 
students of high school age seldom resist the moths and insects 
which soon destroy them. In the fall of the year larve and 
cocoons were collected and put away for spring development. 
As these cocoons hatched they were given special study and then 
mounted. 

In carrying on dissection work, many problems confronted the 
instructor. At first it was almost impossible, for the average 
boy or girl in the city is too timid and afraid to touch the 
animal to be dissected. The solution to this problem lies in the 
method of dissection. Above all, a hand lens and microscope 
are necessary for success in this work; also a good supply of 
dissecting implements. By beginning on a small insect which re- 
quires little effort to dissect and gradually increasing the size 
of the specimen, a part of the difficulty will be overcome. It 
was found that the pupils at the beginning worked better in 
pairs than individually. If dissecting is not carried on too often, 
the pupils cease to dread it. 

Final Results. 

1. Throughout the year constant appreciation and interest 
were manifested by the pupils and parents in all phases of the 
work, 

2. An agreement drawn up by all the classes in biology at 
the close of the year showed a codperative spirit for a continua- 
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tion of study and investigation of the biological situations in 
this area for next year. 

3. Aquariums are now being established by students who never 
before manifested interest in this work. 

4. The Taxidermy Club succeeded in furnishing mounted 
specimens for study and planned more extensive work during 
the coming year. New members will be admitted next year. 

5. Local sportsmen pledged their codperation for more exten- 
sive assistance next year. 

6. A broader knowledge of aquatic and terrestial life was 
achieved by the group. 

7. An appreciation and knowledge of conservational move- 
ments in bird and mammal life were gained. 


Mathematics is commonly regarded as a subject of instruc- 
tion which puts severe limitations on the teacher who would 
make it an instrument for creative expression on the part of 
the students. Probably the subject places less limitation on the 
teacher in the matter of creative research carried on for the 
purpose of discovering new ways or more effective ways of teach- 
ing such mathematics as is a requisite tool subject for students 
entering technical vocations. The following case was selected 
from among the reports submitted because it is representative 
of the procedure by which many teachers are carrying on sys- 
tematic, controlled experiments in their classrooms. Such re- 
search is usually initiated by the teacher, though sometimes, as 
in this case, the supervisor may point out the need for exact 
information concerning the effectiveness of proposed procedures. 
The experiment was conducted in the Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Long Beach, California. That the teachers concerned 
were given generous encouragement and approval is evident from 
the fact that the activity resulted in the promotion of one of 
the participants in the creative work to the junior college. He 
was later made chairman of a city-wide committee for the con- 
struction of a course of study in algebra. 


Case No. 34—COURSE OF STUDY IN ALGEBRA 
The following steps were taken to establish a basis for the 
creative enterprise: 
1. The department of mathematics felt a need for a more 
scientific method of review of fundamental concepts be- 
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fore introducing pupils to the concepts involved in third 
semester algebra. 


. After an agreement was reached with regard to the funda- 


mentals for first year algebra, it was deemed an essential 
step to discover, by a diagnostic test, which of these funda- 
mentals were known to members of the class. 


. The next step involved the development of drills and tests 


to meet the needs of the group. 


. Provision then had to be made for individual differences 


as determined by the rate of performance. 

Materials had to be organized into units and prepared for 
individual pupils. 

Proper checks had to be created to record pupil’s progress. 


After the foregoing factors had been worked out and the ma- 
terials introduced into the classes, a careful study was made of 
unit difficulties which retarded progress and units which ap- 
peared to lack comprehensiveness and validity. 

Two members of the department took the initiative to develop 
and introduce the material before it was adopted by the entire 
department. At the end of the second semester, enough objective 
evidence was available to justify its adoption and now it has 
become a definite part of our teaching equipment. 


TEACHING UNITS IN ALGEBRA 


Aims and Objectives. 


1. 


2. 


To clarify the organization of subject matter in the minds 
of the teachers. 

To establish standards of attainment through which 
student progress can be evaluated more definitely and 
by means of which improvement in instruction can be 
measured. 


. To place information and guidance materials in the hands 


of students, making possible intelligent and efficient pupil 
progress in the mastery of the concepts and skills involved. 


. To make possible individual diagnosis of the needs of pupils 


and prescribe remedial work for the satisfaction of the needs. 


. To provide for enriched course materials for superior pupils 


and an opportunity for individual growth and economy of 
time. 
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Organization and Procedure. 

1. The materials are arranged in the form of practice tests 
indexed to remedial exercises and explanatory notes. 

2. The tests are comprehensive and the remedial exercises are 
graded to make the review for the student re-develop the 
process in a small number of steps. Answers to all tests 
and exercises are given. 

3. The materials are selected to meet the needs of first year 
algebra students and third semester algebra students. 

4. The materials for first year algebra consist of eight distinct 
units. 

5. Each diagnostic and final test contains from nine to six- 
teen problems representing the major concepts involved 
in the unit. 

6. Each unit is introduced to the group by the instructor 
before the unit is submitted to the students for review. 

7. During the process of isolation and interpretation of the 
various concepts of each unit, some assimilation work is 
required of the class as a group. 

8. When the review units are submitted to the students, each 
one is expected to master the unit on his own power and 
at his own rate, and is informed that so far as grading is 
concerned his progress will be measured in terms of his 
ability to succeed in mastering the minimum assigned units 
rather than by the traditional percentage method. 

9. The procedure, in short, is as follows: teach, test, review, 
re-teach and re-test. 

Length of Time in Use and the Effective Value of the Material. 
The algebra units have been used in our school for two and a 
half years, during which time a large number of classes have 
been used as experimental classes and several classes have al- 
ways been retained as control classes. 

1. The pupils of the experimental groups made a time saving of 

23.6 per cent. 

2. Pupils of the experimental groups made significantly higher 
scores on retention tests than did the pupils of the control 
groups. 

3. Pupils of the experimental groups made significantly higher st 
scores on the Columbia Research Test in Algebra. For ex- CC 
ample, a group of nearly 100 students tested by the Colum- al 
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bia Research Test in Algebra showed superior results over 
the traditional method of teaching, when 85 per cent of the 
group surpassed the median of the norm. 

4. Pupils of an experimental group completed the assigned 
work within the normal period, in so brief a time that 46 
per cent of the group were able to pursue advanced work 
ranging from one week to a complete semester. In a number 
of instances pupils were able to do two semesters’ work in 
one. 

5. Twenty-six pupils in a control group and 63 pupils in an 
experimental group were tested for retention of concepts 
and skills after an interval of from eight to twelve weeks, 
for the purpose of determining their skills and their knowl- 
edges of algebra retained in the first four units of algebra 
with the following results as shown by a retention test 
given to an experimental group of 63 and a control group 
of 26 pupils: 

















Groups Unit l Unit 2 Unit 3 Unit 4 
CU: eociicndnens 77 52 54 44 
EXPERIMENTAL ...... 87 81 81 65 





The unit tests were used. The results clearly indicate that 
students in the control group suffered a greater loss than did the 
pupils in the experimental group. The four units of algebra 
review, used in testing for retention, covered approximately 
twelve weeks’ work in third semester algebra. 


From the Woodrow Wilson High School at Long Beach the 
committee has reports on several other projects carried out largely 
by teachers and representing the same type of systematic in- 
quiry and detailed planning. One report deals with the mas- 
tery-unit plan applied to the teaching of foreign languages; the 
plan was published in detail in Hispania (November, 1930) and 
won wide recognition for its author, Walter V. Kaulfers. The 
mastery-unit plan has been applied to English grammar by 
R. D. Woodward, of the Woodrow Wilson High School, in a 
study submitted to this committee. The English department 
contributed also a detailed outline of the organization plan for 
an “Eight Weeks’ Course on Informal Essay Writing.” Miss 
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Anna Stofflet had the encouragement of the supervisor in pre- 
paring this excellent plan for integrating essay reading and essay 
writing done by her students. 

An appraisal of the creativity involved in many teaching proj- 
ects reported and in others already available in print gives good 
reason to assert that many projects are creative in the best sense 
of the word without having been initiated entirely by the teach- 
ers. An alert, competent supervisor will necessarily make hun- 
dreds of suggestions to his teachers, some of which will grow 
up and ripen into creative teaching of the highest order. Even 
an occasional suggestion from the supervisor during the develop- 
ment of the project does not rob the teacher of his full share of 
credit for its quality, for it is assumed that the teacher will be 
allowed to select and reject suggestions as he sees fit. It is not 
necessary that he go off into a corner and work out his plan in 
secret. From his colleagues he will get some excellent sugges- 
tions, and some also of lesser worth. From the student, if 
this is to be a project in creative teaching, many suggestions will 
come—good, bad, and indifferent. The quality of originality is 
surely one of the criteria by which the value of any piece of 
creative art will be judged. But “originality” is a word of some 
latitude, and to employ it in its narrowest sense as one of the 
criteria is to assure the exclusion of some of the best teaching 
that is done. It seems apparent that some of the school officials 
from whom material for this study was solicited have excluded 
from their replies any teaching project which was not initiated 
and carried out by teachers entirely, without the smallest hint 
from a supervisor. 

So far from being indifferent to creative teaching which has 
in it the germs of suggestions made by the supervisors, we are 
more concerned about these projects than any others. This 
study deals with supervision. It is trying to discover the pro- 
cedures which are effective in promoting creative teaching. If 
the supervisor is never allowed to come into the scene, we shall 
not be able to discover how he acts when he is playing his réle 
best. That the influence of the supervisor is present, for good 
or bad, for better or worse, in every teaching project is not to be 
questioned seriously. Precisely how the supervisor effects these 
influences, especially the positive ones, is the matter which we 
are trying to sift out. It is true enough that the competent 
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supervisor invariably subordinates himself in his practice, but 
he must not be subordinated in our study of supervision. He 
must be, for once, the featured player. Such educational func- 
tions as are carried on entirely without involving the supervisor 
do not concern us. But teaching practically always involves the 
influence of supervision, whether the bull-in-a-china-shop kind 
or the suave art of the master craftsman who so far effaces his 
own personality that he might at first appear to have no part 
at all in the whole business. 








CHAPTER VII 
CASE STUDIES IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


The rural school supervisor or helping teacher, as a profes- 
sional assistant to the superintendent, freed from administrative 
duties and charged with the function of improving instruction 
through the improvement of teachers, is a development of the 
present century. Indeed, on a state-wide basis this functionary 
is only half as old as the century, provision for such a worker 
having been made by state legislation in Wisconsin, Maryland, 
and New Jersey in 1915 and 1916. The number of rural super- 
visors has steadily if slowly increased since that time, until 516 
counties in 30 states are now provided with 921 such agents, of 
whom 87% are in 13 states and 95% in 19 states. 

From its very inception, this twentieth century rural super- 
vision has been imbued with constructive and democratic ideals. 
Frequently in the literature of its early years are to be found 
such statements as the following: 

To criticize, to inspect, is not the aim. .. . The main purpose is to get 
the teacher beyond where she is; to find out where her strength lies and 
to build it up. 

To the teachers, the supervisor is first and always a helping teacher and 
friend. 

Supervision to be worth while must be constructive in its policy. 

The fundamental element of instructional supervision is not remedying 
defects, it is stimulating growth. . . . Instructional supervision is leadership 
and cooperation, rather than direction and compulsion. It is democratic 
utilization of all the powers of all the individual teachers of a system for 
the benefit of each and all of them. ... Each gives of his best, whatever 
it is. Each leads or follows, as the situation determines. 


This yearbook exploits a new term, creative supervision. In 
what sense is this anything more than supervisory helpfulness, 
constructiveness, democracy, codperation, growth, stimulation— 
all of them ideals expressed by rural supervisors more than ten 
years ago? 

It was proposed as a criterion for case studies to be included 
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in this volume, that they be selected from creative acts by the 
teacher, not by the supervisor. This is a new point of emphasis. 
On the whole, the material submitted for this chapter has been 
more clearly illustrative of creative acts of children and of super- 
visors. The concept of the creative teacher is less definitely and 
surely set forth, though elements of it are to be found in most of 
the cases reported. The concept appears to be in the making, 
rather than complete. 

Out of a mass of excellent contributions, the few cases finally 
chosen for inclusion in this chapter have been selected because 
they most readily lend themselves to critical analysis, for the 
purpose of illustrating the various aspects and elements of crea- 
tive supervision. They are drawn in about equal proportions 
from one-teacher and consolidated schools. They offer examples 
of creative activity on the part of children, of teachers, and of 
supervisors, respectively, and afford illustrations of almost, if not 
quite, all the factors and principles of creative supervision dis- 
cussed in Part I of this volume. 


Case No. 35—A POETRY CLUB 


Miss A, newly graduated from a two-year normal school, came 
into a one-teacher school the supervisor of which had for several 
years been concentrating her efforts upon “taking off the lid” 
and convincing the teachers in her charge that originality and 
self-direction on their part was not only permissible but hichly 
desired. During her first two years’ teaching, Miss A’s work did 
not stand out in any way. In her third year, however, the mate- 
rial sent in from Miss A’s school for the monthly school paper 
included a rather lovely bit of verse by an eighth grade pupil. 
Verse from the schools was not unusual—the supervisor had 
encouraged it; but this contribution stood out for its genuine 
poetic quality. The next month there were similar contributions 
from four or five of Miss A’s pupils. The supervisor, visiting 
the school, came upon a “Poetry Club” in the midst of its activi- 
ties. Not all the pupils were members of it. There were several 
other clubs, each a small group, convening at the same time. 
Only those children strongly interested in poetry had joined that 
particular club. The interest grew, however. By the end of the 
year almost every child in the upper five grades of the school 
had made a meritorious contribution to the school’s book of 
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verse and the general level of the contributions had notably 
improved. 

When the next school year began, the teacher was much dis- 
couraged to discover that only a few of the leaders of the Poetry 
Club remained. Several had been promoted to high school. One 
family had moved away. Much of the work she had put into the 
development of the preceding year’s interest and ability had to 
be done all over again. Perhaps, after all, it was not her teach- 
ing but the special ability of a few children which had effected 
the encouraging results in the preceding year. 

At this stage it may be well to consider the share of the super- 
visor in what had been accomplished up to this time and in the 
continuation of Miss A’s efforts to promote creative verse among 
her pupils. In the inception of the specific activity the super- 
visor had had no share at all. Though Miss A was artistic by 
temperament, interested in poetry, music, and painting, the 
supervisor had not discovered the fact. But Miss A had a friend 
of similar tastes who was at the time a student with Hughes 
Mearns, and it was from this friend and from the book Creative 
Youth that Miss A had received the suggestions of possibilities 
and ways of beginning which had caused her to initiate the enter- 
prise. 

The sense of freedom to be self-active which the supervisor 
had developed provided a favorable situation. The supervisor’s 
quick recognition of the early results encouraged continuation of 
the undertaking. She sent some of the poems to Mearns him- 
self, and had from him a letter of cordial praise for the children’s 
work. She gave Miss A several opportunities to report her activ- 
ity to appreciative groups of teachers, and brought to her atten- 
tion several other books dealing with the same theme. Finally, 
she urged each one of her teachers to write, at the close of the 
year, an account of one outstanding piece of work done during the 
year in such a form as to be helpful to other teachers. Miss A’s 
report of her development of creative verse so well indicated the 
steps she had followed that the supervisor encouraged her to 
begin developing it for publication, gave her some constructive 
suggestions to that end, and began efforts to find means for its 
publication when complete. 

When, therefore, Miss A experienced next year the discourag- 
ing sense of having to begin almost all over again, she felt also the 
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encouragement of her past year’s success and the appreciation it 
had brought forth, and had a clear-cut idea of the means which 
she had used in achieving that success. Fortified with these, she 
continued the enterprise and was able, by the end of the year, to 
secure even better results than with the pupils of the previous 
year. Continued appreciation, continued counsel on the fuller 
report which the teacher was organizing, and the loan of a 
Thesaurus when the teacher reported her pupils’ desire for vocab- 
ulary better to express their shades of meaning were the super- 
visor’s contributions during this year. 

At the close of the year, the one-teacher schools were consoli- 
dated and Miss A was assigned to a fourth and fifth grade group 
in the larger school. Here was a new discouragement. Would 
these younger children, without the leadership of the more ad- 
vanced pupils who had headed the poetry club in the one-teacher 
school, and without, indeed, any of the members of that club to 
take the lead, be capable of such growth as she had effected in 
the two preceding years? It is good to be able to report, before 
the end of her second month with the new group, she had 
encouraging evidence that the techniques which she worked 
out in her former school would prove effective in this new 
situation. 

This case study has been selected to introduce this chapter, as 
a clear case of creative activity on the part of a teacher. Indica- 
tions are that here is a teacher of unusual qualities. Perhaps 
without any supervision whatever she would have progressed as 
well. On the other hand, it is equally possible that under a more 
formalizing and standardizing type of supervision she would 
never have ventured to vary from the beaten path of require- 
ment, finding expression for her artistic and creative impulses in 
her out-of-school life. 

It may be asked what a more positive type of supervision dur- 
ing her first two years would have done for her. The supervisor, 
as has been stated, did encourage verse writing, but only through 
general approval. It was the more concrete and vivid suggestion 
from her friend that was the starting point of Miss A’s activity. 
Would she have started before her third year if such a suggestion 
had come sooner? Or was it necessary for her to grow in realiza- 
tion and control of her general situation before she was ripe for 
real creative activity? With the data in hand, it is impossible to 
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answer the question. It is one of those delicate problems with 
which creatively-minded supervisors will continually find them- 
selves faced. 


Case No. 36—DEVELOPING THE POWER OF SELF- 
DIRECTION 


The next case is that of a teacher who was strongly convinced 
of the value of pupil self-direction and desirous of effecting it in 
her classroom, but who found difficulty in developing techniques 
for accomplishing her desire. 

Miss B had for several years been an outstanding teacher in 
the one-room schools of her state. Not a normal school graduate, 
she had a professional attitude and ambition that had caused her 
to raise her qualifications to normal school standard by attend- 
ance at the summer sessions of several leading universities, where 
her fine mind enabled her to stand well in theory classes com- 
posed largely of students of advanced undergraduate or even 
graduate rank. 

Her county superintendent regarded her as his best teacher, 
and gave her practically free rein to carry out her ideas. Her 
techniques, however, were not all consistent with her theories. 
Many of them had become habitual with her before she had de- 
veloped an educational philosophy, and nothing had caused her 
to examine them critically. 

When she accepted the position of upper grade teacher and 
principal of a four-teacher school in another locality, however, 
she found herself faced with new and unsuspected problems. She 
had a large class of children varying from ten to fifteen years of 
age, whereas heretofore only a few of her pupils had been in 
this age group. Some of the children were over-age because of 
low intelligence or poor teaching in earlier years. Many of them 
had not been accustomed to freedom or self-direction in the 
schools they had attended. 

Miss B’s problem of school management in the new situation 
was far more difficult than any she had previously encountered. 
She was inclined to lay upon her pupils greater responsibility for 
their own control than they had learned to carry; she found diffi- 
culty, also, in holding the interest of the large class with its many 
levels of ability. Moreover, in the school system of which she 
was now a member, there was in progress a program of cur- 
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riculum revision in which the teachers were taking an active part 
and in which she naturally desired to have a share. 

Discovering that, with so many new problems facing her at 
once, Miss B was finding it hard to take hold with the success 
which had marked her previous work, the supervisor carefully 
analyzed the entire situation—the teacher’s present problems and 
difficulties; her previous experience and training to meet them; 
the abilities and interests of the pupils she was teaching; and, in 
relation to all these, the teacher’s potentialities for contributing 
to the new curriculum. Then she planned a systematic program 
of individual supervision. 

Her first step was to give Miss B a unit of curriculum planned 
for the grades she was teaching, in order to relieve her of the 
necessity of planning in detail for the time being, and to give 
her time to concentrate on the technique of the type of teaching 
she wished to do. The unit was also aimed to illustrate tech- 
nique and suggest standards of organization. 

When the teacher had read the unit, the supervisor discussed 
it with her, answering questions and making sure that she under- 
stood how to start it and how to adapt it to the needs of her 
children. 

After the work on the planned unit had proceeded for a few 
days, as frequently as possible the supervisor observed the teach- 
ing. After each observation she discussed with the teacher her 
plans for carrying on the unit. Usually the supervisor made two 
copies of the suggestions given during a conference with the 
teacher and of the conclusions agreed upon. One copy she sent 
to the teacher and the other she kept to guide her own future 
suggestions to the teacher. 

While the supervisor was thus observing Miss B and confer- 
ring with her about the improvement of her teaching, she tried 
at the same time to have the teacher maintain self-confidence. 
She tried to give cordial recognition to the points of strength in 
the teacher’s work as she discussed with her the teaching of the 
planned units. She also frequently suggested ideas for a unit of 
work which Miss B planned later to develop more independently, 
hoping that this expression of confidence in the teacher’s ability 
to make the desired contribution would counteract any dis- 
couragement that might arise from constant observation and 
criticism. 
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When, in discussing the planned unit of work, either the 
teacher or the supervisor discovered faults in the unit, the super- 
visor would ask, “How can you avoid these errors when you work 
out your own unit?” “What more does this unit need?” “Can you 
put the improvement into your own unit?” Thus, by helping the 
teacher analyze and criticize the unit which had been planned for 
her, the supervisor tried to help her to establish standards that 
would be of value in organizing and teaching units of her own. 

The supervisor also planned and taught, for Miss B to observe, 
three lessons on the planned unit. She discussed these lessons 
with the teacher, pointing out adequacies and inadequacies in the 
demonstration. She particularly tried to make the teacher sensi- 
tive to the important phases in the organization of a lesson: a 
child’s real purpose to start with; orderly work to achieve the 
purpose; the pupils’ evaluation and summary at the close of the 
class period; the teacher’s evaluation of the work after the class 
period. 

Two devices employed by the supervisor to secure material for 
the new curriculum seemed to have supervisory value although 
they were not primarily set up to this end: 

First, the supervisor provided a notebook in which she asked 
the teacher to have the children record the questions which they 
wished to answer and the activities they wished to carry out in 
relation to the planned unit. In order to stimulate the interest 
of the teacher and of the pupils in the asking of questions, the 
supervisor recorded a few good questions which the children 
asked while she herself was in the room. Soon the children wrote 
so many questions that there was no need for the supervisor to 
add stimulation. The next step which the teacher took was to 
increase the children’s ability to select for study the most 
thoughtful questions and to exclude the insignificant questions. 
The necessity, immediate and continuous, of encouraging the 
children to ask good questions and of helping them to record 
their questions gave the teacher practice in an attitude of alert- 
ness to thoughtful questions and suggestions from the children 
which would start and help develop units of work. 

Second, the supervisor provided a form on which she asked the 
teacher to report the minor activities contributing to the unit of 
work: the situation, consisting of the children’s specific com- 
ments, questions, or experiences with which each activity started; 
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leads to further activities, the questions or comments arising in 
or at the close of each activity, which afforded good leads into 
new activities; and the results, in pupil growth or achievement, 
of the activities recorded. 

The first reports which the teacher made on these forms were 
discussed with her. Later reports showed improvement in her 
ability to differentiate between the situation out of which the 
really contributing activity arose, the activity itself, and the 
leads to further (possible) activities. 

As the work on the planned units proceeded, the teacher and 
supervisor frequently discussed new needs and interests of the 
children from which the teacher’s own unit might start. Eventu- 
ally the teacher independently discovered the situation and leads 
which gave her a start on a new unit, which she herself initiated 
and developed. 

One day her class started an earnest discussion of an article 
on “The New Planet,” which one child had written for the school 
paper. A number of questions arose. Miss B encouraged the 
children to write out the best of their questions and keep them 
for further study. Her work on the planned units had shown her 
that such questions would furnish an organizing basis for a unit 
of genuine value and interest to the pupils. 

She recognized a handicap to the development of the unit in 
the fact that the class had no texts on the subject and very few 
reference books, but despite the dearth of immediately available 
information she stimulated the children to so great an interest in 
the subject that they brought from their homes many magazines 
and reference books. In the little library near the school she 
found several books to add to the collection of reading materials 
for the unit. Altogether the children soon had a tiny shelf, of 
which they were quite proud, of books and magazines containing 
information helpful in the development of their study. 

In developing the unit, the teacher conducted many study les- 
sons in which she herself worked with part of the class while 
those who had books studied by themselves. These lessons were 
followed by reports and discussions. The children’s study to 
answer their first questions stimulated other questions. Individ- 
uals read to answer these questions and reported to the class the 
results of their reading. The teacher’s excellent use of the chil- 
dren’s questions in developing this unit indicates that her study 
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of the children’s questions in connection with the planned units 
had borne fruit. 

The teacher helped the class to organize the material reported 
and encouraged the children to use, as a basis for many concrete 
activities, the outline of information thus secured. The children 
read widely; they made maps of the planetary system and of 
various constellations; they wrote stories of the planets; they col- 
lected clippings and filed them for future reference. Each child 
made annotated bibliography cards to enable his classmates to 
use intelligently the material he had found. Some children wrote 
poems. A committee made a large book of information which the 
class had gathered about the solar system. 

An uncle of one of the children, who was much interested in 
the stars, invited the class to go with him on a star-gazing trip, 
when he would point out the stars and constellations and talk 
about them. For the star-gazing trip the children each made 
individual charts of the constellations. They studied these before 
the trip. Afterwards they referred to their charts in discussing 
the constellations which they had learned, on their trip, to locate. 

Independently of the supervisor, the teacher adapted both the 
intellectual and the concrete activities of the children to their 
interests and, to some extent, to their special needs and abilities. 

As soon as the teacher’s original unit was started, the super- 
visor discussed with her plans for teaching it. A little later, they 
discussed ideas for organizing and writing it up for the course of 
study. During these discussions the supervisor tried to have the 
teacher weigh and select, by the standards established in her use 
of the planned unit previously taught, the material and the activ- 
ities which suggested themselves for this new unit. The super- 
visor also contributed some magazine articles for the study. 

From time to time the supervisor interviewed the teacher to 
learn what she had accomplished. While the teacher related her 
progress, the supervisor typed this report. Although these repor- 
torial interviews were initiated to secure material for the new 
curriculum, they are given here as a part of the supervisory pro- 
cedure with this teacher, because it is possible that they became 
a means of increasing the teacher’s ability for self-directed teach- 
ing. The organization of her work for this report to the super- 
visor seemed to help the teacher to plan more adequately the 
further work on the unit. It gave the supervisor such an under- 
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standing of the entire situation that she was enabled to make 
more useful suggestions for completing the unit than she could 
have made without the interviews. 

As the teacher’s unit of work proceeded, she displayed initia- 
tive in overcoming the handicap of a limited number of books on 
the subject. She exhibited a sensitiveness to a type of question 
which led the children into profitable activities. She showed im- 
provement in her technique of increasing the children’s ability to 
ask thoughtful questions which carried the unit forward. She 
became self-active in guiding the children in new and varied 
activities, in planning her unit for teaching purposes, and in 
organizing and writing a narrative account of it for use in the 
course of study. All in all, she achieved an independence in 
creative teaching which later enabled her to work out, with much 
less supervision than she had had for her first original unit, sev- 
eral other contributions to varied phases of the new curriculum. 

The supervisor who reported this case makes no claim that the 
supervisory procedure herein outlined was the cause of the 
teacher’s increased ability to do a higher type of self-directed 
teaching. Her aim in this report has been merely to show the 
systematic, analytical, and purposeful program of supervision 
which was followed; and to show that the teacher seemed to dis- 
play continued increase in ability to do self-directed, growth- 
producing teaching both during and after the period of super- 
vision. That the results of the teacher’s self-directive activity 
were especially apparent in a virtually unsupervised year fol- 
lowing this period of intensive supervision impelled the super- 
visor to raise the question, “Were the self-direction and creative- 
ness in this teacher’s work the result of supervision, or of its 
removal, or of both supervision and its subsequent removal?” 

These questions were put to Miss B herself. Briefly sum- 
marized, her answers were as follows: 


The planned unit of work furnished by the supervisor gave me tech- 
niques of planning and of management; made me conscious of the leads 
in children’s questions and showed me ways of using these leads; sug- 
gested kinds of activities profitable for the children and ways of managing 
activities which could be used in other units; showed me the value of 
summaries; and showed the relation of separate lessons to the whole unit. 

The supervisor’s demonstrations showed me a technique of management 
in practice, enabling me to see my own in a different light; showed me 
things I could continue to do to achieve the result I desired and so helped 
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to remove my feeling of discouragement, and gave me confidence in 
myself. 

The discussion of the demonstrations taught me essentials of planning, 
pointed out things to avoid and things I could continue, and cleared up 
some questions for me. 

Through the observation and discussion of my work, I was prepared 
to see leads, use the children’s questions, employ a variety of activities 
I would not have thought of, and more effectively organize my subject 
matter and manage my classroom. 

I would, however, rather work without supervision (a) if I felt that 
supervision were taking my work out of my hand, making me dependent 
upon another for instructions; (b) if I were given no opportunity to plan 
for myself, in which case I should be ee at not being considered 


strong enough to do so. 
One needs practice in being self-directive. If supervision failed to make 
provision for this, I would rather do without supervision. 


Here is a teacher of strongly independent temperament, im- 
bued with a vision of enriching activities for her pupils, but, 
because of gaps in her experience and training, inadequately 
equipped with techniques to realize her vision. Supervision for 
her must supply these lacks while at the same time maintaining 
her self-confidence and protecting her against undue discourage- 
ment. Equipped with enough technique to save her from loss of 
trust in her philosophy because of her inability to translate it 
successfully into practice, she shows ability to go forward even 
when deprived of the supervisor’s assistance. 


In both of these cases, several of the factors underlying the 
creative act, as stated in Chapter I, are conspicuous: 

Factor 1. The creative act in each case was brought about by 
outside stimulation. In Miss A’s case, the situation afforded un- 
alloyed support, encouragement, and stimulation. In Miss B’s 
case, on the other hand, there was the contaminating element of 
discouragement, actual or potential, due to the difficulties in the 
way of realizing her own ideals in the schoolroom situation in 
which she found herself. In view, however, of the encourage- 
ment and stimulation which she found in her supervisor’s sympa- 
thetic attitude to her theory and her efforts to realize it, and the 
opportunities which the supervisor was at great pains to provide 
for her to contribute to their mutual enterprise, her sense of an 
unrealized ideal may have served as an added inner drive toward 
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With both Miss A and Miss B, the suggestion for the type of 
creative activity undertaken came from without. 

Reference to factors 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 will show that probably 
all of these can be discovered as active to a greater or less degree 
in both cases, but limitations of space and their relatively minor 
significance in these two cases preclude their discussion. Factor 
7, however, is conspicuous in each. If teaching is truly an art, 
appropriate techniques are its sine qua non. 

Both Miss A and Miss B found techniques essential to the 
achievement of their ends. That one developed her own with 
little supervisory aid and the other was led by careful super- 
vision into control of techniques adequate to meet her needs in 
no sense marks the one activity as more creative than the other. 
The complexity of the second situation and the consequent need of 
many new techniques at once set up so many obstacles that with- 
out assistance they might perhaps have proved insuperable. 
Miss B’s situation was more than a “one-man job.” In each 
case the needed techniques were “acquired by the individual on 
the spot in immediate relationship to the creative act” and in 
each they were purely means to the “better externalization” of 
the teacher’s ideas. 

Factor 8, persistence in the face of difficulties, is likewise 
prominent in both cases. In Miss A’s it was required by the 
changing conditions of her pupil group from year to year; in 
Miss B’s, by the difficulties to be surmounted before she could 
begin to see her vision embodied in the activities of her pupils. 
The value in each case of “continuous sympathetic outside stim- 
ulation” is evident. 

Criticism played a small part in Miss A’s case, if indeed it was 
present at all, because the supervisor’s gifts and training were 
not so adequate to the activity as were the teacher’s own. How 
much Miss A might have been helped by a supervisor capable of 
criticizing her major activity, it is impossible to say. Criticism 
has proved helpful in the organization of her material for 
publication. 

With Miss B, criticism had an important and delicate part to 
play. Her own comments indicate how futile and even hurtful 
inartistic criticism might have proved. The creative nature of 
the supervision she received was the product of her “confidence” 
in and thoroughgoing “respect” for her supervisor; the “imper- 
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sonal but objective manner” in which the supervisor managed to 
offer her criticisms; the mutually held philosophy of teacher and 
supervisor which furnished the “standard for judgment” of the 
act; the “emphasis upon good points or upon constructive sug- 
gestions as to how the result might be improved”; and the “sym- 
pathetic, understanding attitude” of the supervisor. This makes 
a total of five out of the six characteristics of supervision of the 
creative act as described by Doctor Hopkins. The supervisor in 
this case did a rare piece of work. 

It would be a happy state indeed for rural schools if all of 
them might be supplied with teachers like Miss A or Miss B. 
Such a degree of creativity is, however, the exception rather than 
the rule, the teachers in rural schools ranging all the way from 
“master teachers,” such as these two are likely to become, to in- 
dividuals who cause the despairing supervisor to realize how 
great may be the power of the “passive resistance” of Gandhi’s 
followers. Perhaps midway between these two is the group of 
willing and more or less earnest teachers who have allowed the 
multiplicity of their daily duties and the demands of examina- 
tions, standard tests, textbooks, or curriculum requirements to 
force them into a plan of formalized activities which is seldom 
broken by an emerging peak. These teachers, as a group, tend 
to “stand and wait’ till someone gives them marching orders, 
and then to fall into a fairly well-disciplined and obedient com- 
pany, provided the orders are not too drastic. 

In such a case the supervisor finds it necessary to arouse an 
inner drive, an “impulsion” within some or all of these teachers, 
in order that they may begin to put forth creative efforts. It is 
the first step in realizing Principle I, as stated by Doctor Cox: 
Supervision for creative teaching consists in helping teachers to 
set up for themselves teaching objectives which are for them 
dynamic, reasonable, and worth while.” The following case 
study shows how one supervisor definitely and with great 
patience and persistence set about this. 


Case No. 37—CREATIVE SUPERVISION THROUGH 
SOCIALIZED DEVELOPMENT OF A SCORE CARD 


Four years ago the forty-eight teachers in the very rural 
schools of the northern half of the county seemed, for the most 
part, to lack vision for their work, and showed little initiative in 
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taking any of the responsibility for the improvement of them- 
selves and their schools. Their attitude toward their helping 
teacher was unusually fine. Her suggestions were individually 
welcomed and worthy efforts were made to follow them. How- 
ever, as the first year’s work progressed, the helping teacher felt 
more and more the lack of unity within the group and the need 
for far-reaching and all-enveloping purposes. Some integrating 
element which would lay a pattern for collective achievement to 
be realized through individual growth was the helping teacher’s 
diagnosis of the need. 

The “integrating element” which the supervisor selected as a 
basis for “collective achievement to be realized through indi- 
vidual growth” was a set of standards or goals toward which all 
the teachers would be led to work, and in the formulation and 
criticism of which they would increasingly share. 

In the beginning, only a few of the more far-seeing of the 
teachers were called into conference by the supervisor to help 
formulate the goals to be sought. Six goals were selected which, 
crude and uninspirational though they might seem, were on the 
level of the preparation and experience of the majority of the 
teachers in the supervisory group. These goals included display 
in each classroom of a schedule providing for seat as well as 
recitation periods, use of the state course by teachers, the keep- 
ing of a plan book, direction of physical exercise and recess peri- 
ods, a twenty-minute period for the orderly eating of luncheon, 
and a current events period in upper grades. 

The idea of common goals proved a sound one. The results of 
a questionnaire at the end of the year, to which unsigned answers 
were requested, showed that the teachers had been helped by the 
standards and desired additions to the list. 

The next year all the teachers had a share in setting up the 
list of goals, each teacher being invited to suggest a new standard 
she considered helpful, and all these suggestions being discussed 
as they were presented in the first teachers’ meeting. After the 
meeting the supervisor appointed a committee of teachers who 
considered the suggestions in the light of the discussion and com- 
piled a new set of goals, which combined two of the first six into 
one and added five others: a library in every school; a civics club 
by means of which pupils were given a share in school govern- 
ment; an exhibit of pupils’ work, to be changed monthly; a 
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definite health program; and “every child profitably employed 
all the time.” 

At the close of this year, a method of inquiry into the effec- 
tiveness of the standards was used which involved yet more 
teacher participation and responsibility. First the supervisor 
discussed with the most capable teacher in each township various 
questions concerning standards and other matters of general edu- 
cational interest. This teacher then called and conducted a meet- 
ing of all the teachers of his township, at which the supervisor 
was not present. They constructively criticized the year’s stand- 
ards and made additional valuable suggestions concerning gen- 
eral matters. The chairman of each township made a written 
report of his committee’s decisions and presented this report to 
the entire group at the final teachers’ meeting of the year in 
May. At this meeting the supervisor acted as general chairman, 
but the discussion of the standards was in charge of one of the 
teachers. 

In the fall of the next year, from the records of the May meet- 
ing, the Standards Committee, with representatives from each 
type of school in the territory, met without the supervisor and 
compiled a new set of standards much revised and improved 
from the standpoint of educational philosophy. These standards 
were submitted to all the teachers for their criticism or approval, 
and in another meeting of the committee were revised in the 
light of the responses received. 

This year, in order to meet a newly set up standard, “each 
teacher making at least one definite effort to grow profession- 
ally,” four book clubs were formed for professional reading. 
These were for the most part conducted by the supervisor but, 
in case of her absence, were led by a teacher. Provision for indi- 
vidual reading helps was made for those who could not join any 
group. 

During this third year the teachers also contributed more and 
more to the planning and conduct of teachers’ meetings, and in 
May, with a little advice from the supervisor, planned and con- 
ducted the entire final meeting. 

By this time it was taken for granted that a committee would 
be responsible for compiling the reports and discussions into new 
standards for the following year, but a motion to that effect 
legalized the proceeding. 
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In the fourth year the new standards, designated “tentative,” 
were ready to be presented for discussion at the first meeting. 
One or two changes were made by the group. In the revised 
form they are as follows: 


Sranparps, 1930-1931 


1. A definite health program including daily health inspection, at least 
two health examinations during the year, and a follow-up program 
for children needing special health care. 

2. A twenty-minute social lunch period each day and at least one hot 
dish each day during the winter months. (If impossible to secure 
equipment, urge children to bring hot cocoa or soup in thermos 
bottles.) 

3. Children’s activities directed by teacher during physical education 
periods, five-minute recess time, and during the lunch hour; each 
local Field Day becoming an outgrowth of physical education material 
taught during the year. 

. Each teacher making a definite effort to come in closer contact with 

parents by having at least two visiting days. 

A more faithful endeavor to encourage in our pupils a greater love 

of the beautiful in literature, nature, and their own surroundings. 

. A definite music period each day in every school. 

. A Civics Club in every room, through which the children develop good 
citizenship habits, and a feeling of responsibility for the welfare of 
the school. 

. Development of the child’s personality—social, moral, and physical, 
as well as mental growth. 

9. Some effort to beautify the school grounds by planting either trees, 

vines, shrubbery, or flowers. 

10. Each teacher making at least one effort to grow professionally. 


From Other Years 


1. Each teacher using a plan book. A schedule displayed. Children’s 
work exhibited. Individual differences provided for. Every child 
always profitably busy. 
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Even these latest standards may seem old-fashioned to one who 
has not seen their development and the accompanying growth of 
schools and teachers. But it is not the standards themselves that 
we now want to emphasize, but the fact that they have been the 
means of educating, with two or three exceptions, an entire corps 
of teachers in the rudiments of professional attitudes and growth, 
in sharing and accepting responsibility, and in the use of initia- 
tive. 

This spring, four years since the first group of standards was 
formulated, the regular helping teacher has been on a leave of 
absence from the direct duties of supervision and the work has 
been carried on by an assistant, a very capable young woman 
but not a trained supervisor. The original plans of the year 
are being consummated with satisfaction. A small group met 
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with the assistant and practically planned their spring teachers’ 
meeting, and took charge the day of the meeting with much suc- 
cess. Their comments after the affair were more or less all of 
this order: “Didn’t we have the finest meeting ever? We did it 
ourselves, too.” 

This spring the book club members stated their own problems 
that they wished their reading to help solve. They have tried 
experimenting with various solutions and have reported back to 
the group their findings; and they are attempting to state the 
newer educational philosophy in their own words in terms of 
their own experiences. The assistant helping teacher can meet 
with the clubs only about half the time, but progress always is 
evident. 

This account has not attempted to tell of the changes in school 
room life due to this purposing, planning, executing, and judging 
on the part of the teacher, but there are many. 

The millennium has not been reached, but where we do have 
activity it is purposeful, and we are growing steadily in our atti- 
tudes, our philosophy, and in appreciation of our opportunities. 


The “goals” set up by these teachers may be questioned as to 
their right to the name “teaching objectives.” They are certainly 
not products in children’s lives, attitudes, habits, ideals. The six 
first adopted all appear to be matters of management rather than 
of teaching. But in practical rather than in philosophic terms, 
they express “ways of reacting” to the task they have undertaken 
which many of these teachers have not had before—thought for 
guidance of the child through all his school day, effort to make 
of school activity something more than the mere rehearsal of 
textbook assignments, especial consideration for matters of 
health, and provision for some degree of contact with life out- 
side the school through “current events.” 

As the years go on, the vision of teaching is enlarged, pupil 
activity and responsibility come to be emphasized, and good citi- 
zenship, appreciation of beauty, and personality development are 
stated as ends. The teachers have begun to read to solve prob- 
lems they had not realized before, and practical ends are being 
interwoven into a growing philosophy. In the beginning that 
philosophy, forced upon the teachers in the form of readings and 
discussion unbased on the practical situation, would have been 
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mere words. Today it is increasingly expressing itself in crea- 
tive activity of various kinds. 

This report does not show any case of individual creative activ- 
ity, but the reader will see in it many intimations of its existence. 
As a group, these teachers have been acquiring a “habit” of crea- 
tiveness through “a slow, gradual development over a number of 
years.” The chief fruits in individual creative acts are yet to be 
reaped, though the writer of this chapter, acquainted with the 
situation, is able to state that some first fruits have already 
appeared. 

It may be noted that, in this case, group rather than individual 
supervision was the method employed. This use of teachers’ 
meetings as a supervisory agency is a common feature of rural 
school supervision, the scattered small rural schools making it 
both highly expensive of time for supervisors to rely entirely on 
work with individuals, and important that some means be de- 
vised of bringing together the teachers in a socialized group for 
the sake of the stimulation and satisfaction to be derived from 
social pursuance of common goals. 

The case study which follows is an account of one supervisor’s 
thoughtfully founded procedure in the use of teachers’ meetings 
as a creative agency. 


Case No. 383—TEACHERS’ MEETINGS AS A CREATIVE 
AGENCY 


There were five essential points or steps in the teachers’ meet- 
ings which are here reported: 

1. It was considered essential to establish supervisor-teacher 
relationship with each teacher. 

Early in the fall, each teacher in the school was visited for the 
purpose of getting acquainted and of determining the teacher’s 
ideas about things she desired to promote in her classroom. The 
particular ambitions of most of the teachers were soon located 
and specifically identified with some topic in education. Plenty 
of time was taken with the teacher so that each, supervisor and 
teacher, should get the views of the other about the classroom 
development under discussion(1).1. The visit was not considered 
a success until some topic of vital interest to the teacher became 
a common interest to both(2). 


1These numbers refer to notes with corresponding numbers on pages 239-243. 
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2. It was considered necessary to have the teachers express 
themselves as wanting to meet with other teachers for the pur- 
pose of discussing vital questions. 

The proposition of taking time for general discussion with all 
the teachers in a group meeting was suggested to each teacher. 
This was introduced as a leading-on element in the initial meet- 
ing and discussion. Usually the teacher expressed the opinion 
that some time given to discussion with all the teachers would be 
worth while. It was easy to come to a conclusion of this kind 
provided that they were each, teacher and supervisor, enjoying 
a newly developed professional interest that was worth further- 
ing. After each of the teachers had been visited and there had 
been a favorable expression for a group meeting, a general 
teachers’ meeting was called. The pupils were dismissed and the 
afternoon was given to conference and discussion. 

3. It was thought most important that the first meeting be a 
special organization meeting. 

The writer, as leader, prepared himself by means of the data 
from his visits and otherwise, so as to be able to launch the ten 
teachers into discussion immediately. He took particular effort 
to make it possible for each teacher to participate. The meeting 
was in two parts. The first part was given to this discussion, 
which was conducted about several major topics. The teachers 
were led to help word them and to evaluate them. The leader 
always managed to leave a topic, however, at a high point of 
enthusiasm. He launched quickly into another field for discus- 
sion out of which might come a new topic. Effort was made to 
keep these topics in the known fields of interests of the individual 
teachers. The topics were written on the board just as fast as 
the group came to see their meaning and were able to word them 
as a topic. 

After a short intermission, the second part of the meeting was 
given to organization. In this second session explanation was 
made to the teachers as to what was meant by organization (3). 
It did not mean election of officers, but the forming of a study 
and discussion group—professional society (4). Ways and means 
of carrying it on were suggested to the teachers. It was explained 
that a number of meetings could be planned and that one or two 
people at each meeting could be prepared to describe (tell about, 
give results, etc.) a special professional project upon which they 
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had been working. Some explanation was given of how an indi- 
vidual could do this study (research). Discussion followed on 
ways and means of study and how problems and experiment 
would help, each one taking part. Topics which had been under 
discussion were used in the explanation of how to proceed. 

The idea was somewhat novel to the teachers in this school. 
However, they unanimously agreed to launch the teachers’ 
meeting project. The dates for the meetings were agreed 
upon. Then the selection of subjects was made. The general 
topics which had been discussed became most vital to them as 
they planned the new meetings. They at once made selections 
of things they should like to see carried out and reported upon. 
Many volunteered to take subjects for experiment, investigation, 
and report. 

A vital point for those interested in a teachers’ meeting project 
of this kind is the importance of the list of problems or topics. 
These were not a haphazard or a copied list of problems. They 
grew out of the vital interest of teachers and supervisor. They 
came from the teachers’ own classrooms, though not directly. 
The group had helped to word them, etc. In the selection and 
placing of problems it was gratifying to see how each teacher 
really selected the topic which the writer had considered came 
from her field of thinking and ambition(5). There was much 
discussion and planning of how they were going to attack their 
problems. They adjourned with each member feeling he had a 
shared interest and responsibility for a new piece of work. 

4. It was considered important that the teacher and super- 
visor have a mutual understanding that they together had taken 
on a piece of work to be carried out in the teacher’s classroom. 

The writer, as supervisor, shared with each teacher her study 
or experiment (6). This was an unusual point of contact for super- 
vision. Common interest and shared responsibility paved the 
way for effective contact. This is not a side issue by any means. 
Each teacher took seriously the work of carrying through her 
classroom project for report to the teachers’ meeting. She felt 
the need of a new experience. She wanted to show effectively 
that she had a scientific procedure and had results worth teiling 
about. She sought help and suggestions(7), so supervisor and 
teacher were on a common plane. As a result changes were put 
into practice and classroom work was vitalized. 
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5. Each meeting was given to discussion of the reports of 
studies and results of the teachers who were assigned to report 
at that meeting. 

A description of one teacher’s work will illustrate the nature 
of the studies, reports, and results. Mr. H selected the follow- 
ing topic from those written on the board, “Are my children com- 
fortable, both physically and socially?”(8) Isolated from the 
setting of that first meeting, it does not, of course, say much to 
the reader; but it said a great deal to Mr. H. He became 
vitally interested in his pupils (high school pupils) as to their 
comfort and happiness. He came to see them as individuals, 
each striving in his own way and means at hand to develop his 
life. He made several approaches to a study which would help 
him to know circumstances surrounding the lives of the pupils. 
His sympathy and desire to help children were soon felt in his 
school. After some study and conferences with children, he pre- 
pared a questionnaire... With the data given on this, and the 
wealth of opportunity offered for further study, he found his 
pupils came to be an altogether new and different group to him. 
He had a wonderful story to tell at teachers’ meeting—a meet- 
ing which the teachers very likely will never forget. 

His report embodied facts and conditions, some quite 
pathetic, on how the child life in his school was actually being 
lived. The story of what he did, how he did it, and the results 
went on beyond his school. The teachers took it up in practice 
and the county superintendents’ conference heard his story. 
New questionnaires and procedures were prepared and all the 
schools in the county entered the study. He and other teachers 
prepared results of the county study and gave the findings at the 
County Institute in the spring meeting. A noted educationalist 
had been invited to lecture at this meeting. He heard the report 
and volunteered this statement: “I never saw a more effective 
piece of research work in a system of schools.” 

This report of Mr. H’s is of course outstanding, but he had 
enthusiastic associates. No teacher failed to do effective work 
on her teachers’ meeting project. Each meeting brought effective 
changes in the life and practices of all the teachers. 

1See pages 242-243. 
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Nores 1 


1. (a) The thought is that the supervisor has “power with” and not 
“power over” the teacher. (Lewis and Williams—Creative Man- 
agement for Teachers, pp. 62-63.) 

(b) The supervisor should consider that he is a leader, probably noth- 
ing more. 

“The most important form of relationship in the whole world is the 
relationship between the leader and his followers, between the superior 
and his subordinates. It is a form of socialization without which no 
social life would be possible, and the main factor sustaining the unity 
of groups. . 

“It seems (in the relationship of the leader and his followers) as if 
the superior exerts an influence which the inferior merely undergoes. 
But the latter is by no means a purely passive agent... .” (George 
Simmel—quoted in Dawson and Gettys, Introduction to Sociology, 
p. 463.) 

(c) The successful supervisor realizes he has to earn his place of lead- 
ership. Delegated authority does not bestow it upon him. 

“The subordinate in turn exerts an influence on the superior, and 
it is only by virtue of this interaction of the two that in the relation- 
ship the one takes the position of superior and the other the position 
of subordinate. The relationship of superior to inferior is a form of 
interaction between individuals and therefore a form of socialization. 
It always allows a certain amount of independence and spontaneity on 
the part of the subordinate... . 

“Tt. shows none the less that the superior-inferior relationship cannot 
be established without some active participation on the part of the 
subordinate. This submission is not purely passive, but has an active 
aspect as well, and the resulting relationship is a form of interaction.” 
(Ibid., p. 464.) 

2. A mutual interest in professional matters is essential for teacher-super- 
visor relationship. 

“Mutuality of Contactual Stimulus—It should not be overlooked that 
in all types of social contact the stimulus is mutual. Whenever two 
or more people assemble together a stream of mutual influence is set 
in motion which is not dissimilar to the physiological process osmosis.” 
(Smith—Elements of Educational Sociology, p. 82.) 

3. Associated life with one’s professional peers is essential to his forma- 
tion of decisions upon vital things about school work. It is not agree- 
ment and corroboration with his views which he particularly stands in 
need of, but it is the opinion and appraisal which associates express 
that he needs. It is the common or accepted view of school practice 
he seeks. 


1These notes, which were sent in by the supervisor who submitted the report 
on Teachers’ Meetings, are appended because they express the underlying phi- 
losophy without which his report would lose much of its value.—Fannie W. 
Dunn. 
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Professor Cooley said, “The unity of the social mind consists not in 
agreement but in organization.” (Dawson and Gettys, Introduction to 
Sociology, p. 495.) 

. As man’s life is incomplete without society, so is the teacher’s profes- 

sional life incomplete without its fuller development in a professional 

group. 

(a) The fundamentals which govern a human society also govern one’s 
professional society. 

“Self and society are two phases of the same thing.” (Ross L. 
Finney, A Sociological Philosophy of Education, pp. 49 ff.) 

“As participants in the social process and in the mental sub- 
stance out of which our personalities are made, we are inter- 
dependent, fused, and inseparable.” (Jbid., p. 69.) 

(b) Teachers have their professional experiences in common and grow 
best by communicating them to their equals. 

“Men live in a community in virtue of the things which they 
have in common; and communication is the way in which they 
come to possess things in common. What they must have in 
common in order to form a community or society are aims, beliefs, 
aspirations, knowledge—a common undertaking—like-mindedness, 
as the sociologists say. Such things cannot be passed physically 
from one to another, like bricks; they cannot be shared as persons 
would share a pie by dividing it into physical pieces. The com- 
munication which insures participation in a common understanding 
is one which secures similar emotional and intellectual disposi- 
tions—like ways of responding to expectations and requirements.” 
(Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 5.) 

. The supervisor, by giving a little study to each teacher’s professional 
life, can determine some of her professional wishes. To get her to 
see how she can make a contribution to the professional life of which 
she is a part is to enrich her life and the life of her associates. 

“The ability to participate productively implies thus a diversity of 
attitudes and values in the participants, but a diversity not so great 
as to lower the morals of the community and to prevent effective 
coéperation.” (Dawson and Gettys, Introduction to Sociology, p. 489.) 
. (a) It is in creative work that the individual teacher really finds her 

power. The supervisor can help her to find this power. 

“Creative work. The ability to create we found in even the lowest 
and earliest instances of learning. It remains as a characteristic of all 
learning, differing in degree, to be sure. It is, moreover, present in 
every plan made by even the humblest to deal with the novel situa- 
tion which life continually brings. Under such circumstances it is 
highly misleading to say that only the few can create. The matter 
is of degree. All in some matter create, the few in high degree. 
Creation is peculiarly the work of the self and person as such. There 
can be no truer respect for personality than to expect and encourage 
creation. And creation enriches life. Nor is creation confined to 
“art.” All life demands it and illustrates it. To join things in a new 
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way so as to mect adequately a sensed situation of any nature what- 
ever is among the most enjoyable of experiences, and the more mean- 
ingful the surer the joy. Every person’s life abounds in such oppor- 
tunities. To help find the promising places for creation, to help build 
the wish to create, and to help find the means of better creation— 
than these the educator has no higher duty. In creative work life has 
infinite possibilities.” (Kilpatrick, Teachers College Record, March, 

1931, pp. 530-538.) 

(b) If the teacher can make a success of a new idea, it gives her 
happiness. Happiness gained by means of help from a supervisor 
is effective supervision. 

Dewey says, “The proper meaning of happiness turns out to be the 
satisfaction, realization or fulfillment of some purpose and power of 
the agent.” (Brim, Rural Education, p. 61, quoted from Dewey and 
Tuft’s Ethics, p. 269.) 

7. The supervisor who assists a teacher in making her contribution to her 
teachers’ study group helps her to achieve professionally. 

“To be a recipient of communication is to have an enlarged and 
changed experience. One shares in what another has thought and felt 
and in so far, meagrely or amply, has his own attitude modified. Nor 
is the one who communicates left unaffected. Try the experiment of 
communicating, with fullness and accuracy, some experience to an- 
other, especially if it be somewhat complicated, and you will find your 
own resort to expletives and ejaculations. The experience has to be 
formulated in order to be communicated. To formulate requires 
getting outside of it, seeing it as another would see it, considering what 
points of contact it has with the life of another so that it may be got 
into such form that he can appreciate its meaning. Except in dealing 
with commonplaces and catch phrases one has to assimilate, imagina- 
tively, something of another’s experience in order to tell him intelli- 
gently of one’s own experience.” (Dewey, Democracy and Education, 
p. 6.) 

8. Teachers’ meetings, X 

1. W. G. Be. 

Are my children comfortable, both physically and so- 
MINED, Sb euisvncd dcdacucstacureodsmaeadesateeenie desea Nov. 7 

2. A. F.S. 

The objectives I am using in teaching social science..... Mar. 5 

3. S. W. 

Units of study in history that the children understand 
WORE MONG ci ccceh branes euceedencasnacdccnectsukseuees Dec. 5 

4. H. H. 

Dealing with the problem child. .................22000: Jan. 9 

5. H. G. J. 

Objectives I am using in teaching geography. .......... Dec. 5 

6. R. L. 

Measuring the pupils’ progress. The use of the new 
Ce Oe ko on 6 Feces Ase saesedtatiasacaeas Jan. 9 


school, Logan County, Ohio. 
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7. L. D. 1: 

Units of study of geography...............ceeeeceeeees Feb. 6 

8. D. H. 1 

(Problem not worded at first meeting.).............--+ Mar. 5 ) 

9. S. Y. 1 
Teacher rating that helped my teaching................ Feb. 6 

10. M. H. ' 

Grouping pupils for class work and for study........... Nov. 7 1 

THE QUESTIONNAIRE 1 } 


You are not to sign your name to this paper unless you care to. The 
questions are asked in order to find out something about the conditions 21 
under which you do your school work. On your answers may depend 


the remedying of some conditions and so answer each question as clearly 22 

and definitely as possible. If there is something under any question 23 

which you want to discuss, do so. Express your opinions freely. 24 

1. What is your age? Grade? 

2. What time did you go to bed last night? 

Get up this morning? Hours of sleep? 
Is this your usual time for retiring and arising? 
If not, state the time. te 

3. What did you eat for breakfast this morning? a 
How long did it take you to eat it? ‘ 
Was this a usual breakfast? tk 
What did you have for breakfast the three days just preceding today? he 

4. Do you drink coffee? How often? di 
Do you drink milk? How much? by 

5. Do you live in town? Do you carry lunch to school? A 
What do you usually bring? 

How long does it take you to eat your lunch? pl 
If you live in town and carry your lunch, why don’t you go home? 8C 

6. Do you ever come to school without breakfast? m 
Why? M 
After you get to school, do you immediately begin eating out of your 
lunch pail? Why? 

7. What chores do you do at home before school? fe 

8. Do you smoke? 18 

9. How do you spend your leisure time? ea 

10. Is your seat comfortable in every class? su 
If not, what is wrong? 

11. Are you comfortable in all your school surroundings? f 
If not, what is wrong? (Do your neighbors bother you? Do you sit 3 
in a draught? Are there any distractions? Give any other reasons fe 
not mentioned.) th 

12. Is the light in your room always good? Why? fe 
On dark days is the artificial light good enough to make study easy? th 


1See W. G. H.’s topic above. th 
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13. What do you weigh? How does this compare with the average 
for your height and age? 
14. Do you have frequent headaches? 


15. Do you have eye trouble? What? Wear glasses? 
16. Do you have any teeth that cause trouble? 
Have toothache? Do your teeth need filling or extracting? 


17. Are you tired when you leave school at night? 
18. Do you sleep with your window open? 
19. How often do you bathe? 


20. Have you been ill so far this year? Have you for any physical 
reason been forced to leave class or school this year? Cause. 

21. Do you take books home at night? How long do you study? 
How much time do you have in school to study? 

22. (Girls) Do you wear your coat in school? Why? 

23. What do you do at noon? 

24. If there is anything not asked above that you want to tell or discuss, 


please add it here. 


This report is clearly another illustration of “helping teachers 
to set up for themselves teaching objectives which are for them 
dynamic, reasonable, and worth while.” Certain foundations in 
the confidence and general respect of the teaching group which 
had already been established by the supervisor in the case imme- 
diately preceding this, whom we may call Miss C, had to be laid 
by this supervisor, who will hereafter be referred to as Mr. D. 
A principle of supervisor-teacher relationship, more or less im- 
plicit in Miss C’s report, was definitely formulated and con- 
sciously applied by Mr. D: “A mutual interest in professional 
matters is essential for teacher-supervisor relationship.” Both 
Miss C and Mr. D set up means for developing this interest. 

Both cases illustrate also another principle expressed by Pro- 
fessor Cox: “In its early stages supervision for creative teaching 
is usually directed to projects which are not unlike those which 
each teacher and class are now completing with reasonable 
success.” 

Both recognize the stimulus of the professional group which is 
formulated by Mr. D, as follows: “Associated life with one’s pro- 
fessional peers is essential to his formation of decisions upon vital 
things about school work”; and again, “Teachers have their pro- 
fessional experiences in common and grow best by communicating 
them to their equals.” The type of teachers’ meeting implied in 
these statements is illustrated in both cases; it is a far cry from 
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the too common program of lectures from supervisors or outside 
speakers to a passively listening teacher group. 

The special contribution of Mr. D’s report is its clear-cut state- 
ment of techniques employed by the supervisor to “help the 
teachers set up for themselves objectives dynamic and worth 
while for them,” while at the same time so guiding the under- 
taking that each teacher’s self-activity contributed not only to 
his own growth but to that of his colleagues as well. This case 
definitely illustrates performance of the supervisor’s “chief func- 
tion,” as expressed by Doctor Hopkins, to “think, plan, advise, 
and lead,” while leaving the “control of the act with the teacher.” 

The emphasis in the cases of Miss B, Miss C, and Mr. D is 
upon “methods of releasing and capitalizing the creative energies 
of the teacher.” In the case which follows, it is the freeing of the 
capacities of children which dominates the entire enterprise. 


Case No. 39—CREATIVE SUPERVISION OF TEACHERS 
THROUGH COOPERATIVE ATTACK ON AN OUT- 
STANDING NEED COMMON TO ALL: 
CHARACTER EDUCATION 


Although, as far as subject matter was concerned, ability to 
read discriminatingly, to use reference books, and to solve prob- 
lems the pupils in my schools stood well, they were lacking 
in initiative, in ease of manner, in ability to discuss freely. My 
schools did not seem to be developing personality. 

At a conference of all the teachers, called at the opening of the 
school year, some of our needs were definitely set forth. A rep- 
resentative from the Rural Bureau of the State Education De- 
partment vividly described the type of school we desired to 
attain. I explained that we wished to undertake an experiment 
in character development and asked for volunteers to work 
with us. Every teacher in the districts volunteered. They listed 
without consulting each other some of the traits they felt were 
most needed in their school. Every teacher listed honesty, cour- 
tesy, and initiative. We agreed to stress especially these three, 
leaving the individual teachers to meet other needs as they arose 
in their schools. We also all agreed to study one or two books 
on the subject and to discuss them in subsequent conferences, 
to read as much more as we could from a list sent out, to start 
school clubs where feasible, to report our efforts on blanks sent 
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for the purpose. Each teacher was to have all possible freedom 
as to how she proceeded in her individual school. 

On my visits immediately following this conference, I took 
pains to inquire as to what was started in various schools and 
to talk over with the teacher her aims and peculiar difficulties 
provided she showed any inclination to discuss them with me. 
As the project developed, I used to talk to the children and ask 
them to tell me about their activities. Sometimes in their tell- 
ing the teacher gained a different perspective of their attitudes, 
which was most helpful. These informal discussions between 
superintendent and children and later between superintendent 
and teacher, in which there was the utmost freedom and frank- 
ness of opinion and a very definite effort to analyze what was 
happening to the children, were, I believe, of the greatest pos- 
sible value to the superintendent. Questions neither of us knew 
how to answer were threshed out and a plan of procedure agreed 
upon which we both knew was purely experimental, but which 
made the supervisor a co-partner in the enterprise and an inter- 
ested listener to the teacher’s report of what happened on her 
next visit to the school. 

In return for the children’s accounts of their interests, I 
told them about other schools and some of their activities. In 
some cases I suggested that pupils write to find out how other 
clubs had solved some difficulty they themselves were facing. 
Naturally I took great care to suggest a school from which I 
thought they would receive help. I also sent teachers to visit 
each other. I always planned with the strong teacher the type 
of work the weaker one was to see, and I almost always requested 
the stronger to ask the weaker about some one good thing I had 
told her the latter was doing, as I wanted every teacher, how- 
ever weak, to have a feeling she had something to contribute, to 
increase her self-respect and to strengthen the feeling of solidarity 
in the supervisory district. 

As soon as my observations warranted it, a letter was sent to 
all teachers, mentioning some of the progress which had been 
made, calling attention very definitely to certain common prob- 
lems teachers were facing, and asking them all to be prepared to 
discuss certain chapters and topics in the books selected for 
study at the group conferences soon to be held. 

Schools which had done the most along the lines studied were 
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chosen for the conference. The school clubs had their institu- 
tions, slogans, and posters on their bulletin boards. Teachers 
in the schools taught classes which brought out a discussion of 
traits to be developed, followed by what Charters terms “con- 
duct assignments,” with definite stressing of the reports to be 
made later by the pupils. 

Before these group conferences only the stronger teachers had 
made any particular gains, but from this time on I began to see 
a great change in the attitude and point of view of many teachers 
and pupils. Unforeseen expressions like “creative writing” began 
to creep into teachers’ reports. Children began to contribute the 
most surprising suggestions. 

What worked admirably in one school sometimes failed utterly 
in another. For example, the reminder board was the means of 
developing honesty, self-reliance, keen thinking, and frankness 
in one situation. No other teacher was successful with it, though 
many tried and gave it up. 

During the winter months I again sent out letters with excerpts 
from good bulletins on character education, of which I could 
secure only one copy. In these letters I continued to comment 
on good reports and observations made in school and to call 
attention to sections of books we would next discuss. At our 
spring conference we had an exhibit of illustrative work in con- 
nection with our character education study. We had reports 
from some of the outstanding schools and made an attempt to 
evaluate what we had done. 

We found progress along many lines. Barren schoolrooms had 
changed to cozy, charming homes. Children who had been list- 
less and uninterested had become self-expressive in many ways. 
Pupils through their club activities and their handling of school 
problems were giving evidence of critical thinking and social 
planning. The improved conduct at the annual field days in 
late spring showed that courtesy and honesty had genuinely been 
taught. School clubs had created public opinion against deceit, 
cheating, and rudeness, and, deprived of the approval or even 
tolerance of their fellows, problem children were making definite 
efforts to improve. Teachers who had thought teaching a dull 
and static process were finding it interesting. Superior teachers 
had developed far beyond what the supervisor foresaw when she 
began the experiment. 
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A brief description of two visits to the same school about a 
year and a half apart give some idea of the changes that took 
place not only there but elsewhere as a result of this combined 
effort. 

Just after the first conference I visited the Martinsburg School, 
housed in an old-fashioned two-room building with double seats 
for the upper grades. The walls were plain and bare and there 
was little in the appearance of the room to interest or attract 
anyone. It was very neat and the children were orderly but 
rather listless. In class they answered questions with reasonable 
accuracy but they displayed no particular interest or enthusiasm. 
They spoke very low and seldom volunteered anything. The 
teacher was keenly alive to these lacks and had frequently dis- 
cussed them with me. She was attempting to rouse interest 
through problem work and group activities, but was discouraged 
by the glaring lack of initiative. Such was the situation at the 
Martinsburg School on the occasion of this first visit. 

Let us skip many intervening visits and describe one a little 
over a year later. The same old building and double desks were 
there; the same teacher and most of the same children. But now 
I entered a cozy, attractive room. The tables and chairs were 
painted a cheery light green. White sash curtains with green 
borders were at the windows. One of the boys had built a corner 
bookcase, which was painted the same color. An easy chair 
covered with green cretonne stood by a little table on which were 
some books. Around the larger table were some chairs made by 
the boys from orange crates, because the district had not provided 
for all their needs. Above the blackboard was an attractive 
frieze. A flowering plant was on one table. One bulletin board 
was devoted to school work. Good taste had been shown in its 
arrangement. 

I was greeted by a girl who took my coat and hat, found a 
seat for me, and gave me the register, which she took from the 
teacher’s desk back in an inconspicuous corner of the room. At 
first I had a little difficulty in locating the teacher, but soon 
found her seated with some of her pupils at the table about which 
many group projects were being carried on. She gave me a 
friendly nod and went on with her work. A little girl came to 
me and said, “Would you like to see the best notebook in our 
English class? We think Ruth’s poem is good. Be sure to look 
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at the plays on the bulletin board. How do you like our 
poster?” 

Then a boy came over and said, “Our grade has made a movie 
of the life of Champlain. A couple of us could give it for you 
if you would like to have us.” On our finding that the teacher’s 
group would not be disturbed if they did so, the movie was pre- 
sented for my benefit. Most of the drawings were free-hand. 
Some of the Indians were a trifle more portly than I had sup- 
posed common to Indian life. But from my viewpoint of the 
development of white boys and girls, the movie was unquestion- 
ably a success. While this was going on, some pupils were 
working on reed baskets in another part of the room. The 
whole place was a free, happy workshop full of good cheer and 
spontaneity. The old timidity and constraint were gone. 

An account of this undertaking is not quite complete without 
mentioning some of the combined efforts of teacher and super- 
visor over individual pupils. There was Vernon in the Mar- 
tinsburg School, a typical problem boy, who had succeeded in 
deceiving his widowed mother far too long. He learned early 
in the year that deceit and cheating no longer met with approval 
or even tolerance. The school club had created public opinion 
against this type of fault, not by bitterness and invective but by 
careful consideration of the results of such faults. However, he 
was still rough and rather rude, and unpardonably careless and 
lacking in perseverance for a boy with as fine a mind as his. 
Mrs. §, his teacher, often talked to me about him. One day I 
was at the school and the children told me they had written a 
play to illustrate courtesy, and would like to give it for me. 
After they finished I said, “Do you mind my asking whether you 
think this has helped you any? Are you more polite than you 
were?” To our surprise Vernon turned and said, “I do not think 
I am quite as rude as I was.” On going over a test I had given 
in the school, we found unmistakable signs of heedlessness on 
Vernon’s part. Mrs. S was in despair. I asked her if she 
minded my talking with Vernon about his paper. I told him he 
had a fine mind, which was no good if he did not use it, and 
showed him where and why he had failed. A few weeks later 
I received a letter from Vernon, part of which I quote: 


Mrs. § said I might write to you today to tell you I had been doing 
better work lately. I have not had any late work. Mrs. S says I help 
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by doing things for her and noticing ways to improve the conduct of the 
room. I think I still work too fast and lack perseverance, but I am trying 
to do better. 


Later in the year Mrs. S sent me a poem, “Wild Geese,” which 
Vernon had written, showing a surprising appreciation of beauty. 
It had been suggested to him by a border of wild geese over 
the blackboard. He continued to make efforts to overcome his 
faults as long as he stayed in that school. I think he felt, and 
I know Mrs. S did, that any attempt on my part to join in was 
simply an attempt to combine my efforts with hers, the club’s, 
and his to help conquer his faults. We were simply reénforcing 
each other. 

Mrs. S is now teaching in a village school. I asked the prin- 
cipal when she went there to give her a free hand to experiment. 
She has changed a barren looking room to an attractive one. 
She has stimulated intellectual curiosity in her pupils and has 
added greatly to their interest and activities and hence to their 
creative ability. She has this spring refused a city position 
because she imagines she has more freedom to experiment in 
the country. I think she would be the first to say that super- 
vision had helped open up some vistas to her and given her help- 
ful directions along the way. I can say with equal truth that 
working with her and many others along these lines has given 
me a deeper insight into teacher and pupil possibilities—that I 
owe much to them. 

From the supervisor’s standpoint the outstanding features of 
this project were as follows: 

1. It was voluntary on the part of the teachers. 

2. They decided on the needs of their pupils. 

3. They were to have every possible leeway in carrying out 
the project, but teachers and supervisors alike were to be 
guided by certain common aims and principles. 

4. Definite suggestions were given to teachers as to how they 
might start. 

5. Definite decisions were made by the group as to what all 
should study and use for help. 

6. Each teacher was made to feel that she was not only work- 
ing for her own school and pupils but that she was contribut- 
ing to the common good for the supervisory unit as a whole. 
(If there is any strength in our united efforts I think it lies 
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here, in an intelligent effort to raise our standards as a 
whole, a sense that we are all working together for the same 
definite goals.) 


Consideration of the preceding report shows that, although the 
integrating purpose which this supervisor, Miss E, set before 
her teachers was the development of self-directed activities on 
the part of the pupils, this too was a case of creative supervision 
of teachers through the teachers’ meeting as an agency. The 
purpose suggested by the supervisor for organized effort during 
the year was not new in the schools or in the teachers’ conscious- 
ness, but it had not yet risen to the point of genuine construc- 
tive attack on their part. This was in spite of the fact that 
Miss E was a supervisor of unusual sympathy and appreciation, 
contact with whom might have been expected to supply such a 
“climate of opinion” as would support, encourage, and stimulate 
creative efforts. The “climate,” however, is a matter of many 
elements besides the supervisor. There are the pressure of tradi- 
tional expectations from the parents in an isolated and ultra- 
conservative community; the state requirements of curriculum 
and examination, also strongly influenced by tradition and for- 
malism; the teachers’ own habits of acting traditionally; the lack 
of available concrete examples of any new kinds of schools. 

Miss FE, realizing this, set about the same task undertaken by 
Miss C and Mr. D, of helping the teachers to set up dynamic 
objectives which they themselves would value. In each of these 
three cases the supervisor sought an objective or objectives likely 
to be wholeheartedly appropriated by at least a considerable 
portion of the teaching group. 

“Constructive supervision,” says Doctor Cox, “can prepare the 
ground for great adventures by leading teachers to initiate rela- 
tively modest innovations. . . . Only in the case of teachers who 
are eager to essay unusual projects and whom the supervisor 
believes to be competent to attain reasonable success with them, 
should the supervisor advocate them.” Mrs. S may have been 
the only teacher in the whole supervisory group from whom an 
extensive reconstruction of schoolroom practice was advisable 
or possible. 

Miss E reénforced her own powers of stimulation with the aid 
of another educational leader who held the full confidence and 
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respect of the teachers. Together they were able to rouse active 
interest adequate to get the teachers started on the new enter- 
prise. In one at least of these teachers, Mrs. 8, the idea struck 
a strong responsive chord. She was already keenly aware of 
the need which had been presented at the teachers’ meeting. Yet 
it is significant that even she had needed something which that 
meeting provided. Was it impulsion, or suggestions for a plan 
of action, or a greater clarification of the goal? Was it the selec- 
tion, out of very many things desirable to accomplish, of one in 
particular to receive focalized attention and creative effort during 
the year? Or was it, perhaps, the social stimulation of a com- 
mon interest animating the whole teaching group? Miss E thinks 
the last named was the most potent factor. It is significant that 
Miss C diagnosed her teachers’ need as “some integrating ele- 
ment which would lay a pattern for collective achievement to be 
realized through individual growth,” and Mr. D pointed out 
“associated life with one’s professional peers” as essential to 
the fullest development of the teacher. Further study of this 
question by supervisors would be desirable. 

It would be desirable also to know the particular lines along 
which the different teachers individually developed the idea, in 
accord with the fundamental understanding that each teacher 
was to have all possible freedom as to how she should proceed, 
and to know why each teacher chose to express it as she did. 
Here, too, is a problem likely to reward investigation by the 
supervisor. 

Not knowing the steps by which these teachers, all or several, 
approached their goal, it is impossible to evaluate the specific 
contributions of the supervisor to its accomplishment. But it 
is evident that the supervisor’s efforts did not cease with initia- 
tion. She became for all an emissary of suggestions, a counselor, 
an active co-partner, a sympathetic and encouraging listener, 
according to the need. By stimulation and suggestions from 
books, visits, discussions, demonstrations, letters, exhibits, and 
reports, she kept alive perseverance flagging in the face of diffi- 
culties. She helped the teachers not only to set up purposes 
but to achieve them, and to find satisfaction in the achievement. 
The recognition which Mrs. § received may have ameliorated the 
“climate” for every teacher in the group. 

A heartbreaking feature of rural supervision is illustrated in 
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this case. The rural supervisor who is creative tends to work 
herself, not out of a job, but out of master teachers. Mrs. S, it 
should be noted, was recognized and rewarded by removal to 
the village, and another supervisor reaped the harvest of Miss 
E’s sowing. Because of salary inequalities, hardships, and lack 
of prestige accorded the rural teacher, this type of “reward” is 
the rule. For this reason, comparatively few cases are to be 
found of “creative artists” in rural schools. The reader will note 
in most of the cases in this chapter the necessity of large respon- 
sibility on the part of the supervisor for initiating the creative 
act. Because of this steady drain of master teachers out of the 
rural schools, the type of supervision employed by Miss C, di- 
rected toward developing general leadership among the whole 
teaching group, is at least as important in the rural field as the 
nurture into flowering of a highly potential individual. Not 
only is it foundational, but the foundations it affords need to be 
laid again to some extent every year for the large number of 
new teachers who annually come into the schools. 

In the following, the last case study of this chapter, a very 
similar account of revolutionary change in pupil activity is re- 
ported, and the same general supervisory procedure is indicated 
—stimulation and suggestion from a supervisor who already had 
the respect and confidence of the teachers, free discussion by 
the teachers of all proposals, specific helps from the supervisor 
during the development of the enterprise. 


Case No, 40—DEVELOPING AN ACTIVITY CURRICULUM 
IN A RURAL SCHOOL 


A fifth grade in a Virginia school has been very much inter- 
ested in studying the colonial period of American history. They 
had made a rather extensive study of ways of making a living, 
of foods as well as homes of these early colonists. As the log 
cabin neared completion, the pupils expressed a desire to furnish 
it. Of course a discussion arose as to what kind of furniture 
would be appropriate for such a home. Some of the children 
who had old pieces of furniture at home told about these. Some 
small furniture was made for the cabin, and in the meantime 
some of the patrons had loaned the school a flax wheel, some old 
dishes, cards for carding wool, an old churn, tongs, etc. The 
children were very proud of these loans. While talking about 
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these and how each was used, they expressed a desire to visit 
some old home for the purpose of seeing how it was furnished. 
One boy suggested that they go to Jamestown, Yorktown, and 
Williamsburg, since it would only take about two hours to make 
the trip. This was decided upon. The pupils had a most inter- 
esting trip and were very observant of the types of homes, sur- 
roundings, and furniture in these homes. Many notes and draw- 
ings were made. 

Upon their return home, one of the boys proposed that they 
use the large cloakroom for an old-fashioned room of their own 
and furnish it. Others thought that this would also be a nice 
place in which to keep the valuable loans. They realized that 
other furniture would be needed in order to make the room 
complete. They suggested a turn-top table, four-poster bed, 
three-legged stools, fireplace, china closet, rug, pictures, ete. The 
boys thought that they could make the furniture if the girls 
could make the bedding. Groups were formed with specific 
duties and each set to work on his own part in the project. 

After the quilt for the bed had been finished, someone pro- 
posed giving an old-fashioned quilting party. One boy volun- 
teered to make quilting frames, and he made them unusually well. 
While planning for the quilting party, the girls thought it would 
be nice to give a dance at the close of the party and invite the 
boys to this. The boys received the suggestion with great en- 
thusiasm. Much information was needed in order to carry out 
this plan, involving quite a piece of research work on the part 
of the children. 

Each member came to the party dressed in colonial costume. 
Some had been borrowed and others had been made up out of 
anything they could find. The colonial dames had a most de- 
lightful time telling stories and talking about the dance while 
quilting. Soon the men came and all joined in the dancing of 
the Virginia Reel. After the dance, old songs were sung. Re- 
freshments in the form of apples, homemade taffy, and ginger- 
bread were served. 

Today the old cloakroom is a most attractively arranged room 
with a four-poster bed on the side of which is a ladder used for 
climbing into the bed; underneath is a trundle bed. Bed ticks, 
pillows, quilts, and curtains made by the girls serve to com- 
plete the outfit. In another corner there stands a real turn-top 
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table, and at other appropriate places in the room are placed 
an imitation fireplace and a real mantelpiece given to them by 
the principal. There is a rug on the floor, a china closet contain- 
ing the china which has been loaned, a three-legged stool on 
each side of the fireplace. Pictures framed by the girls adorn 
the walls; there are also silhouettes, and dipped candles on the 
mantel. | |@8] 

Even though this activity was begun early in October, the 
interest in it has not lagged. Each morning fresh flowers are 
found on the table and the room is cleaned and dusted. Pic- 
tures and clippings about old-time furniture are placed on the 
bulletin board from time to time. 

This unit served as a basis for both fine and industrial arts, 
written and oral language, music, spelling, and in fact all of the 
work undertaken in this room. What a joy to visit a room with 
real live, interested human beings, each going about his own job 
with earnestness and enthusiasm. What a contrast to one year 
ago, when the most formal work was going on in this school. 
What has been the supervisor’s share in the change? 

Before schools opened in the fall she met with all the teachers 
of her supervisory group for the purpose of discussing with them 
the possibility of initiating a program of creative activities for 
the children in the schools. During the conference the group 
discussed the meaning of an activities program, the merits and 
the possibilities of such a program, and how it might be brought 
about. Many questions were asked and discussed. At the close 
of the conference the supervisor gave each teacher a sample 
unit of curriculum which had been developed in a school simi- 
lar to her own, as well as some other explanatory materials. The 
teachers were asked to read this material over carefully and 
write out questions they wished to have discussed at the group 
meetings which would be held about a week later. 

At the group meetings, teachers and supervisors went into a 
more detailed discussion of the program from the standpoint of 
the conditions and needs of the schools or grades represented by 
the teachers comprising the several groups. The teachers by 
this time were better informed on the general topic and were 
ready to discuss it more intelligently, and the fact that they 
were meeting in fairly homogeneous groups, rather than in the 
general group of the whole teaching body, made it possible to 
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raise more pointed questions and make more specific applica- 
tions to each teacher’s own schoolroom. 

Such general questions were discussed as: how get and han- 
dle pupil leads; how handle group work with children; how plan 
ahead and yet not impose the teacher’s ideas upon the children, 
but act rather as an intelligent guide and a learner with the 
pupils. Worthwhile activities appropriate to the situations rep- 
resented in the group were suggested and discussed, and some 
definite plans for the year’s work were begun. Each teacher 
then went to her own classroom to launch the enterprise. 

Realizing that this was a new undertaking for all the teachers, 
the supervisor made available for them a great variety of helps 
in developing the program. These helps included mimeographed 
copies of suggestive units; lists of worthwhile activities such as 
excursions, plays, pageants, keeping of diaries, writing letters for 
needed information, making drawings to represent certain phases 
of the work, verse writing, dramatization, and collections of many 
kinds; ways of getting and handling children’s leads; suggestions 
as to how children may give reports, how they may develop 
their own bibliographies, how take notes while looking up infor- 
mation; and other specifics. An annotated bibliography of helps 
was also given to the teachers. 

Upon her visits to the different schools the supervisor held 
group and individual conferences with the teachers for the pur- 
pose of discussing with them their plans and their problems, 
while in the afternoon after school hours and on Saturday morn- 
ings the teachers were free to go to the supervisor’s office for 
helps and for further discussion of their plans. This was kept 
up every day for the first five months. 

The school board appropriated a small sum of money, which 
was matched by the schools, for the purchase of reference ma- 
terials. These were chosen for their especial usefulness in the 
units already decided upon by the teachers and supervisor for 
the various grades, thus giving the maximum return for the 
money invested. Lists of other available materials, free and 
otherwise, and information as to where they might be procured 
were also provided. As activities were undertaken, pupils would 
write for such materials as promised to contribute to their pur- 
poses. 

The teachers soon began to feel the need for books on crea- 
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tive education, and a list of the newest and best books on the 
subject was then given to them. Introduction to these books 
seemed to the supervisor perhaps the most valuable help which 
she gave them. They needed the philosophy underlying the type 
of work they were trying to do, as well as techniques and ma- 
terials, and the list. of books was so chosen that all of these items 
were included. 


In this, as in the preceding case, the account emphasizes the 
development of self-activity on the part of pupils, and details 
a single case of transformation of a schoolroom brought about 
by a single teacher under supervisory stimulation and guidance. 
The extent to which the teachers as a group were self-active and 
creative is not clear. The teachers have been free to discuss, to 
criticize, to inquire. Out of their experiences has come a feeling 
of need for more thoroughgoing comprehension of the idea which 
the supervisor is promulgating. The supervisor, Miss F, has 
given unstintingly of her time and labor to clarify the idea for 
them and help them to apply it in their own classrooms. Her 
own conviction is that the greatest help she has given them is 
introduction to sources of information for which she has led 
them to feel a need. The creative efforts of the teachers have 
been capitalized, if the one teacher cited is a type, even a master 
type. 

The account as presented does not give all the data needed 
to determine whether or no the supervisor’s leadership has “set 
the stage so as to furnish for the teacher a source of ideas, a 
relaxed attitude, an encouragement to undertake the solution 
of original problems, and a confident expectation of success”; 
nor whether “the control of the act rests with the teacher, the 
supervisor acting as an expert counsellor and adviser, always 
willing to encourage, offer technical advice when needed, aid in 
the solution of any problem, but never taking control away from 
the teacher or assuming superior ability, knowledge, or au- 
thority.” 


CoNCLUSION 


The cases reported in this chapter have emphasized various 
phases of the idea of creativity. Miss A illustrates the creative 
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teacher developing the creative child. Miss B is an example of 
a potentially creative teacher realized by a creative supervisor. 
Miss C shows us a supervisor causing teachers to discover their 
own capacity for responsibility, creative supervision releasing 
creativity on the part of teachers. Mr. D more fully analyzes 
certain important steps in the same process. Miss E’s account 
more than any of the others includes the creative supervisor, the 
creative teacher, and the creative child, while in Miss F’s case 
the predominant emphasis is upon the child self-active and initi- 
ating. 

There is evidence that over-emphasis on one phase to the neg- 
lect of another is possible and to be guarded against. Teachers 
may be freed for self-realization without advancing the freedom 
of the child to develop along his own best possibilities. Super- 
visors may be more concerned with the child product than with 
the development of the creative act on the part of the teacher, 
or they may by a misinterpretation of freedom withhold from the 
teacher the guidance she needs for her own development or that 
of her pupils. 

But in the embodiment of a new ideal such irregularities are 
to be expected. It is highly encouraging that all phases can be 
shown to be receiving attention, by one or another worker. Out 
of the combined contributions of all, a more perfect plan of the 
whole is to be anticipated than anyone can achieve alone. 








CHAPTER VIII 


CREATIVE ACTIVITIES OF TEACHERS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS REPORTED IN MAGAZINES 


Professor Ayer, in the concluding paragraph of the chapter he 
has written for this yearbook, has indicated some of the diffi- 
culties the committee has met in gathering material which may 
properly be submitted as evidence of creative teaching due to 
creative supervision. The research carried on by other members 
of the committee has substantiated his view that supervision 
would profit enormously by the publication of examples of crea- 
tive activities of teachers. The number of such examples now 
in print is insufficient. We need readable accounts by teachers 
and supervisors telling what was done, and why, and how. 

In order to supplement the material secured in response to the 
invitations sent out by the committee to school officials all over 
the country, a sampling of some of the most promising profes- 
sional magazines was attempted to turn up other evidence of 
the creative activities of teachers, and of the more elusive crea- 
tive activities of supervisors. The survey was concerned with 
such activities in the secondary schools only, which imposes a 
serious limitation on the number of published articles from which 
selections may be made. Whether it is because there is more 
creative activity among elementary teachers than among sec- 
ondary teachers, or whether secondary teachers have not re- 
ported their best projects so frequently as have their colleagues 
in the lower grades, there are about three articles published on 
elementary work to every one on high school work. 

The magazines examined for this material to supplement the 
reports were not covered adequately because of limited time, 
so there is not final or conclusive information about the extent 
to which periodicals have been supplying space and opportunity 
for teachers and supervisors to report their best work. How- 
ever, among the publications which yielded the most material 
in this hasty survey, these may be named: Progressive Educa- 
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tion (reporting creative work in the elementary schools princi- 
pally, but with an occasional article of unusual merit for the 
secondary teacher), the Junior-Senior High School Clearing 
House, and the Bulletin of High Points in the Work of the High 
Schools of New York City. The Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House, as its title implies, publishes reports of projects 
carried on in all the secondary grades. The New York City 
publication deals only with the traditional high school grades. 

It seems likely that professional periodicals have published no 
more articles on creative teaching than they have because very 
few, compared with the many on objectives, administration, re- 
search, curriculum construction, and a half dozen other subjects, 
have been submitted. Supervisors can promote the much needed 
publicity for creative work by providing time and encourage- 
ment—at least the latter—to all teachers who are able to report 
the details of their projects. It is to be hoped that supervisors 
may get into print more discussion of procedures which they 
have employed successfully. 

The research in the periodical field covered five hundred pub- 
lished articles. From this number thirty-seven were finally se- 
lected as good examples of teacher activity of a creative kind. 
The following considerations influenced the choice of examples: 
The article must be one written by the teacher or the supervisor 
who had been active in the work described. It should tell about 
an activity that was initiated by the teacher, by the supervisor, 
or both, but which was carried out by the teacher voluntarily 
and under such conditions that there were no supervisory limita- 
tions placed on his freedom to plan and carry out any details 
that were reasonable and pertinent to the purpose. The project 
might be in any field of the teacher’s interest, in subject teach- 
ing, in extra-class activities, or any other phase of school life, 
but it should, preferably, be one which resulted in creative activi- 
ties on the part of the students. That is, statistical studies and 
other technical research, however valuable as evidence of crea- 
tivity when carried on by teachers, seemed for the purpose of 
this chapter of somewhat less importance than activities which 
involved face-to-face relationships among teachers and students. 
Finally, the article should indicate the part the supervisor had 
in assuring the success of the project. This last consideration 
had to be omitted in the actual selection of most of the exam- 
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ples as it was found, as has been emphasized before, that reports 
bring out the activity of the students quite clearly, of the teacher 
less clearly but still satisfactorily, and of the supervisor hardly 
at all. Therefore, the following selected articles and excerpts 
will do very little in the way of adding information about crea- 
tive supervisory procedures, but they will demonstrate that there 
are in print many excellent examples of the type of creative 
work among teachers which this committee attempted, with only 
moderate success, to secure from the field. 

In order to give emphasis to the fact that some of the most 
important opportunities for creativeness on the part of teachers 
lie outside of the traditional subject fields, the first two exam- 
ples selected for publication here in a slightly condensed form 
deal with extra-classroom projects. They seem to be brimful 
of suggestions for teachers looking for fresh fields in which to 
expend their creative energies. Mr. Woodward’s vital analysis 
of his “attack” is evidence enough that the conclusions he gives 
are ones he has arrived at through his own intelligent efforts to 
make his job as counselor one in which he could feel creative 
satisfaction. The second article exemplifies the constructive ap- 
proach to a problem that some schools fail even to recognize, 
that of revising the traditional “graduation exercises” to fit the 
new situation where there is no “graduation” but only promo- 
tion to the next higher grade. 


HOW I ATTACK A HOMEROOM ! 
Rosert E. Woopwarp 


To my mind, the homeroom as it is generally found in the 
secondary school of today is the basis of the spirit of the school. 
It is the natural habitat of civic development, individual guid- 
ance, personal inspiration, and other highly prized game. If you 
would bag these, watch your homeroom organization as a hunter 
watches a water hole... . 

Let me begin with the discouraging report that homeroom or- 
ganization takes work and lots of it: work in the form of 
thought, of conferences, of some extra paper work The work 
begins the minute you receive the list of your prospective charges. 


1From the Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, Nov. 1930, pp. 178-181. 
Mr. Woodward is a member of the staff of the Summit, New Jersey, Junior 
High School. 
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You must know your pupils and the sooner you begin to study 
them, the better. Their mere names may tell you something, 
but always remember that Leon Czolgosz or Scarvak Capone 
may turn out to be your most dependable worker. As soon as 
possible consult every source of information available—record 
cards, former teachers—and, as a homeroom teacher, look espe- 
cially for real interests, usually (mark the spot!) outside the 
curriculum. 

Upon meeting your companions face to face, your knowledge 
accelerates, but it must be conscious and systematic to be full. 
Individual conferences, home visits where possible, and close 
observation of your pupils’ association with each other are the 
surest roads to knowledge. 

The immediate purpose of knowing your pupils is to organize 
them. A good homeroom organization will not generally flourish 
spontaneously. Occasionally a leader will come along who makes 
a teacher almost unnecessary, but he is as rare as a satisfactory 
marking system. Outstanding leaders, more often than not, 
make the teacher more necessary than usual. 

On the other hand, a good homeroom organization cannot be 
imposed by the teacher from above. The teacher must be ready 
to do all or most of the organizing, but should avoid the appear- 
ance of so doing. If he (or, of course, she) talks over his plans 
with officers or individuals likely to be interested, asks their ad- 
vice, and enlists their codperation, he is doing a better job for 
himself and for them than if he announces without preparation 
to his group, “We are going to do this,” or even, “Let’s do this.”’ 
He should maintain as much as possible the réle of a lay mem- 
ber of the group. When such tactics are used, pupils will do 
the maximum organizing of which they are capable and will 
readily accept the teacher’s organizing, frequently thinking they 
have done it themselves. 

The axiom of homeroom organization that has stood the test 
of time is that everybody must have something to do. With 
thirty-five members or more, this is not always the easiest thing 
to arrange. There will always be a few who are able and will- 
ing to do all there is to be done. There will always be a few who 
seem unable or unwilling to do anything. Duties must be divided 
into the simplest elements so that there will be enough offices and 
committees to go around. They must be delegated with some 
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care. Having the president ask for volunteers for certain duties 
is enlightening and valuable—when it works. The member who 
has no responsibility will become either indifferent or trouble- 
some. 

A system of objective credits for such work, leading to a mark 
in citizenship or something of the kind, undoubtedly stimulates 
many boys and girls even in the higher grades, but such a sys- 
tem, if harped on and depended upon too heavily, will soon 
defeat the purpose for which it was instituted. The real reward 
should be the satisfaction of a purposeful duty performed to the 
satisfaction and approval of the group: an ideal not nearly so 
difficult to achieve as it sounds. 

This spirit of working for the group is much easier to talk 
about than to instill. It means that a group spirit must be cre- 
ated, and that quickly. Mere organization will never do it. 
Organization is the structure, the clay; something must be 
breathed into it to give it life. 

The most available and inexpensive catalytic to perform this 
miracle is the breath of praise. No matter how turbulent, how 
indifferent, or how colorless a group may be, there is always 
something commendable about it, and the wise homeroom teacher 
will hammer at it as at a wedge. In the first crucial weeks, 
praise should be used almost exclusively. General group defi- 
ciencies should be treated as due to temporary defects in organi- 
zation; criticism and punishment should be individual and gen- 
erally private. 

But praise must have something to feed upon. One cannot 
be continuously enthusiastic about the fact that there are more 
red-haired boys in the group than in any other group in school. 
Be alert to discover at the earliest possible moment some real 
success the group has had in school. If necessary, arrange one. 
Ask other teachers for compliments for your class until you find 
one who will give you one. Plan early to have your class the 
first one-hundred-per-cent members of the A. A. or subscribers to 
the school paper, so that you can prove to them that they have 
the capacity for being the outstanding homeroom class in the 
school if they just try.... 

The wisest administrator will see to it that too much ability 
is not concentrated in one group. Homogeneous grouping accord- 
ing to mental age or intelligence quotient tends to do this, but 
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“lower” groups just as frequently develop leaders in athletic, 
managerial, and musical activities. I have seen such a group, 
devoid of any exceptional individual talents, conceded to be the 
best group in the school—I wish I could say it was my group. 

After experience with various methods of grouping, for home- 
rooms—homogeneous grouping, both with and without sex group- 
ing, and random (alphabetical) grouping—lI believe that ran- 
dom grouping, with boys and girls mixed nearly equally, is best 
for the school, the teacher, and above all the pupil. Under this 
system, purely social functions—picnics, parties, dances—do not 
go off so well, but they can easily be dispensed with and a valu- 
able democratization can be effected, not otherwise possible. 
Note that I am referring here to homeroom grouping, not to 
grouping for instructional purposes. 

In developing homeroom spirit, two dangers must be guarded 
against. In boosting one’s own group, pupils—and teacher— 
are susceptible to a tendency to criticize or ridicule other groups, 
with or without basis. The trouble is that good-natured knock- 
ing too easily becomes ill-natured. The evils of this kind of 
competition are obvious and are to be feared more than any 
other one thing. A second danger is that the interest of the 
group may in some other way become contrary to the interest 
of the school. Setting a precedent for elaborate expenditure for 
parties, photographs, or athletic uniforms may be an example 
of this. It should always be kept before the class that the 
fundamental aim of the group is a better school. 

Up to this point, you have baited your trap and coaxed your 
quarry into it. Perhaps it would be better for me to swap meta- 
phors in midstream and say that you have sown your seed, 
cultivated your ground, and watched sun and rain ripen your 
crop. You are ready for the harvest. You are ready to begin 
to do properly that for which all this preparation has been laid: 
to guide your pupils in the full light of your knowledge of them 
and their confidence in you. How much easier it is to smooth 
out difficulties in a happy, understanding family! The prob- 
lems may be hard ones, but they have at least been robbed of 
some of their complexity and vagueness. 

I have no set procedure for handling such difficulties. They 
arise sometimes when least expected. Alertness, sympathy, and 
the earnest application of intelligence are, of course, the general 
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answers to a question the details of which lie outside the scope 
of this paper. 

Shall we summarize in four steps? 

Know: Study your individuals. 

Organize: Get all individuals painlessly tied in. 

Inspire: Develop group pride. 

Guide: Help adjust the individual to his future. 

Steps? In a sense, yes; but don’t stop studying after you have 
organized and don’t wait until your knowledge and organization 
are letter perfect before beginning to inspire and guide, 


THE PAGEANT TYPE OF PROMOTION 2 
HELEN L. MILLER 


The Hannah Penn Junior High School of York, Pennsylvania, 
has satisfactorily demonstrated the practicability and general 
effectiveness of the pageant as a significant and purposeful cere- 
mony of promotion. During the two and a half years that the 
school has been in existence, five classes have been promoted 
to the senior high school, and upon each occasion the actual pro- 
motion has taken place as an integral part of a pageant play 
written and produced by the faculty and students and designed 
to interpret certain fundamental principles of modern education 
to the community. The adoption of the pageant as a promotion 
ceremony avoids the necessity of a miniature senior-high-school 
commencement, and at the same time makes a memorable occa- 
sion of an event which is of outstanding significance in the life 
of an adolescent boy or girl. It has been the policy of the school 
to discourage the use of the term commencement and consistent 
efforts have been made to build up the promotion idea among 
citizens of the school community. The continuity of the pag- 
eants has also stressed that principle with a view to educating 
patrons to that function of the junior high school known as 
“bridging the gap.” 

Pupil participation is the guiding principle of a promotion pro- 
gram under the pageant plan. The five classes promoted from 
the Hannah Penn Junior High School have averaged about two 
hundred and eighty-five in membership. The casts of the vari- 


2? From the Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, January, 1930, pp. 272- 
273. Miss Miller is the head of the English department of the Hannah Penn 
Junior High School, York, Pennsylvania. 
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ous pageants have varied from eighty-five to one hundred and 
twenty-five. In addition to acting groups, costume and prop- 
erty committees have increased the number of children partici- 
pating in their own promotion to half the class enrollment. . . . 

The three pageants presented by the ninth-grade classes of 
the Hannah Penn Junior High School were written and directed 
by Miss Helen L. Miller and Miss Beulah M. Bradley. The 
first one, given in May, 1927, was entitled “The Crusade of 
Progress.” It aimed to transmit the idea of bridging the gap 
between the junior and senior high schools and emphasized the 
necessity for continuing the process of education beyond the 
limits of the junior high school. The theme was localized to 
suit the historical environment of the school building, which is 
located on the north side of Penn Common, a tract of land given 
to the city of York by the Penn heirs. 

After a second presentation of “The Crusade of Progress,” 
Miss Miller and Miss Bradley wrote a second pageant called 
“Aladdin’s Garden.” . . . In both pageants the certificates of pro- 
motion were given to the children by characters in the play and 
the class was received into the senior high school by a character 
played by a student of the senior high school. 

The third pageant to be produced by the Hannah Penn Junior 
High School was “Through the Portals.” . . . As in the other 
promotion ceremonies, the children received their certificates at 
the hands of their own classmates and as an episode within the 
pageant itself. The entire promotion program, including a 
speech of welcome by the principal, Mr. E. A. Glatfelter, the 
awarding of certain prizes, and the pageant itself with the 
distribution of certificates did not exceed two and a half 
hours. 

Costumes and properties for promotion pageants are made by 
the students and teachers. The production of each of the pag- 
eants has been characterized by a strong spirit of helpful codpera- 
tion among all departments of the school. The physical-educa- 
tion department has been responsible for all drills and dances 
and the music department has sponsored all chorus and instru- 
mental work. The departments of home economics, manual 
training, sheet metal, and art have been responsible for costumes 
and properties. The various classroom teachers were also in- 
volved in the handling of details incidental to the efficient man- 
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agement of dressing rooms. Rehearsals varied in duration from 
three to four weeks. Rehearsal periods were scheduled for after 
school until the week following ninth-grade examinations, when 
school time was used for that purpose. No admission fee was 
charged for any performance. The money for defraying the 
necessary expenses was taken from the school fund, which has 
its source in the profits from the annual production of a musical 
comedy which is in the charge of the director of school-life 
activities. 

The advantages of the pageant type of promotion over the 
regulation commencement, according to the five successful experi- 
ments carried out by the faculty and citizens of the Hannah 
Penn Junior High School, may be grouped as follows: 

1. The codperation of pupils and teachers in a purposeful and 

worth-while activity. 

2. Pupil participation on a larger scale than was formerly pos- 

sible. 

3. A medium of interpreting principles of modern education 

to school patrons. 

4. An interested audience that does not get tired. 


In secondary schools all over the country the class period all 
too frequently remains something sacrosanct, consecrated to 
dead facts, to preparation for examinations, ritualistic proce- 
dures embalmed in a syllabus. The artist teacher suffers these 
things only when there is some way he can provide for himself 
and his students the only type of educational experiences that 
he believes are significant. In science, for instance, some of the 
best creative work of teachers goes into directing the activities 
of a science club, a science guild, an extra-class activity which 
allows free range for eager experimenters who will not be tethered 
by a formal course of study. In many of these extra-class groups 
one may see today a picture of the type of activity which may 
very well be the accepted class procedure of tomorrow. The 
following selection from a published article gives a dramatic pic- 
ture of a creative activity sponsored by a teacher in one of the 
famous experimental schools. The author has written this part 
of the article in such a way as to bring out the students’ activity, 
but his own part in the project may easily be inferred. 
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THE SCIENCE CLUB IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL * 


HerBert J. ARNOLD 


The time is Thursday afternoon at about three-thirty. The 
place is the general science laboratory. The four rows of tablet 
armchairs are filled with girls and boys from the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades. They are talking and asking each other ques- 
tions about the weird-looking apparatus that covers the demon- 
stration table at the front of the room. Two or three boys in 
rubber aprons are bustling to and fro; they are constructing 
some contrivance from glass tubes, rubber stoppers, and gleam- 
ing bottles. The meeting of the Science Club is about to start. 

At the front of the room at the teacher’s desk, flanked by the 
treasurer and secretary of the club, sits a young man of the 
tenth grade. Because of his advanced age, his dignity and sci- 
entific attainments, he has been elected president of the organiza- 
tion. He glances at the clock, rises, taps the desk three times 
with a wooden mallet, and says in a low but distinct voice, “The 
Science Club will please come to order.” 

The hum of voices ceases. The sergeant-at-arms, standing 
near the door, frowns at some youngster who is crossing the 
room and points to a seat at one of the tables in the rear of 
the room. Three late arrivals enter and find seats at these 
tables. 

The president announces, “The secretary will now read the 
minutes.” The secretary then rises and reads an account of the 
experiments which were performed and the reports which were 
given at the previous meeting. Two of the members make slight 
corrections and the minutes are accepted. The president asks 
whether there is any old or new business to come before the 
club, and there being none he proceeds to the scientific part of 
the program. 

“We shall now have the pleasure,” says he, “of hearing a dis- 
cussion of the properties and uses of a substance called thermite, 
by William Jones. Mr. Jones, I may add for the benefit of the 
new members in the seventh grade, was the president of the 
club last year, and we are very glad to have him on the pro- 

’ From the Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, April, 1930, pp. 470- 


472. Mr. Arnold is a teacher of general science in the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College and an instructor in natural sciences at Teachers College. 
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gram. I believe that he will give us a convincing demonstration 
of the powers of this interesting substance. Mr. Jones.” 

Mr. Jones, a tall, slender, bespectacled youth, with dark hair 
and a serious face, walks to the front of the room and passes 
behind the demonstration table. “I have in this bottle,” he 
says, “a small quantity of a powder called thermite, which I 
have made. It consists of a mixture of pulverized iron rust and 
powdered aluminum. I am going to weld two pieces of steel 
together with it. This small flowerpot, as you see, has a hole 
in the bottom. I am placing a small piece of paper over the 
hole, and now I am filling the pot half full with the thermite. 
Please watch carefully. I am placing on top of the thermite a 
little heap of a white powder called sodium peroxide, and in 
this heap I am inserting a strip of magnesium ribbon. I now 
place these two pieces of steel end to end on this block of soap- 
stone, and I place this pot containing the thermite above the 
junction of the two pieces. No—I’d better heat them first.” 

He removes the flowerpot and with a Bunsen burner heats 
the two adjacent ends of the pieces of steel for about two min- 
utes. Save for a whisper here and there as one youngster tells 
his friend what he thinks will happen, the room is still. All 
eyes are on the Bunsen burner, the pieces of steel, and the small 
flowerpot. 

“Now,” says Jones, “I think the ends of these pieces of steel 
are hot enough. I'll place this flowerpot over them so that the 
hole in its bottom lies over their ends. I shall now ask the 
people in the front row to leave their seats and to stand at the 
side of the room—they will see the reason for this in a few 
moments.” 

The youngsters in the first row do as requested, and the faculty 
adviser of the club leaves his seat near the rear of the room and 
moves up to a position at the side of the room near the table. 

“T shall now light the magnesium ribbon which sticks up out 
of the flowerpot. Watch!” He tilts the Bunsen burner until 
the flame just touches the top of the metal strip. There is a wisp 
of smoke and then a very brilliant light like that of an electric 
arc. The rays of the winter sun slanting into the room seem 
dim by comparison. 

“Don’t look directly at the light—look off a bit to one side!” 
cautions the speaker. The bright flame has now burned below 
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the rim of the flowerpot. There is a sputter, and suddenly a 
shower of sparks shoots out of the top of the flowerpot. The 
demonstrator steps back. A large circle of yellow light appears 
on the ceiling; the shower of sparks continues. The stuff inside 
the flowerpot must be white hot. Suddenly a glowing stream of 
molten metal pours out from the hole. 

“Molten iron,” shouts Jones, looking quite excited. “The 
temperature in that pot is about three thousand degrees centi- 
grade!” 

The shower of sparks becomes weaker and stops. Jones takes 
the glowing flowerpot with a pair of tongs, places it in the sink, 
and turns on the water. A loud hissing is heard which lasts for 
at least a minute, and great clouds of steam arise. The hissing 
dies away. The demonstrator takes hold of the end of one of 
the pieces of steel. He lifts it and the second piece is lifted 
with the first. They are joined by a still glowing chunk of iron. 
The two pieces have been welded into one! 

Jones waits for the applause to die down and then says, “I 
should like to explain why all this has taken place.” And there- 
upon, as simply and clearly as he can, he explains the chemistry 
of the process. Some of the youngsters, now that the fireworks 
have ended, lean back in their seats, look blank, and appear 
politely bored by the explanation. Most of the audience, how- 
ever, follows the explanation with eager eyes. The speaker writes 
a chemical equation on the board. Hands go up. 

“What does that Fe mean?” asks one boy. 

“But why use thermite?—I should think it would be safer and 
easier to solder steel pieces together,” says a youngster with an 
inquiring mind but a very limited knowledge of metals. 

“How do they know that the temperature produced by the 
reaction is three thousand degrees? I should think any ther- 
mometer would break if you put it in that pot,” comments a 
third. 

“Ts thermite the stuff that burglars use in boring through 
a safe? I once read something like that in a detective 
story.” 

“T should think you’d get molten aluminum instead of molten 
iron—you put aluminum in, didn’t you?” 

“But why does aluminum displace iron from its oxides?” asks 
one budding chemist who has learned how to use chemical terms 
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by working with his “chemcraft” set and manual. Jones can’t 
answer this one, and appeals to the adviser of the club. 

The teacher, who has been as unobtrusive as possible up to 
this time, makes a reference to something called the electromo- 
tive series of the metals and suggests that Jones report on it at 
some future meeting. He agrees to. The club applauds again 
and the speaker sits down. 

The president rises and states, “The next part of our program 
will consist of an account of the discoveries made by archeolo- 
gists in the ruined city of Pompeii. Peggy Wilson is particularly 
well qualified to talk on this topic because she has walked 
through the ruined streets of Pompeii and has with her a num- 
ber of curios which were found when the city was dug out of 
its covering of voleanic ash. Miss Wilson.” 

Thus starts the meeting of the Science Club of the Lincoln 
School of Teachers College—a group of young people who meet 
every two weeks to perform experiments, demonstrate apparatus, 
give reports on scientific topics, listen to scientific lectures, and 
to engage in anything of a scientific nature which will be of 
interest to them. 


To circumvent the criticism of the cynical ones who might 
say that such carryings-on will do well enough in an experimental 
school but not in a public high school, the following article is 
published, which reports an extensive series of activities in the 
Evander Childs High School and the DeWitt Clinton High 
School, both of New York City. 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIALS IN THE SCIENCE 
CLASSROOM * 


M. M. Mann. 


There are many objective materials besides those furnished by 
our generous city fathers which are of inestimable value in mak- 
ing a subject alive and interesting to a class. Many of these are 
obtainable at little or no cost, and frequently are of far greater 
value to the class than expensive apparatus obtained from the 
leading supply houses. Where the students themselves con- 
tribute their efforts towards securing these materials, the teacher 


*From Bulletin of High Points, June, 1929, pp. 10-14. 
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is doing much more than merely imparting information. The 
children are “learning by doing.” They become interested in 
the work, and once this interest is aroused, the child is no longer 
a problem, but a participating member of the class. Where this 
material is made to satisfy a special need, it is usually far more 
appropriate than much of the material ordered on requisition, 
which is sometimes unsuited to the teacher’s needs when it finally 
does arrive. Is it justifiable to expend large sums of city money 
on elaborate apparatus used only occasionally, when simple ma- 
terial which the student himself can reproduce is close at hand, 
merely waiting for the observant and ingenious teacher to give 
it recognition? 

The present article will not attempt to describe the basic ma- 
terials needed for a biology course. These must, of course, be 
purchased before the class is organized. Only those materials 
which the teacher can either make or secure will be considered 
here. 

The writer has organized student squads to help in the carry- 
ing out of his ideas, both in DeWitt Clinton High School and in 
Evander Childs High School. In DeWitt Clinton High School 
the “Biology Squad” was developed to help in the preparation 
of materials and to assist the department. In Evander Childs 
High School the “Zoology Squad” was organized for the same 
purpose. The members of these squads do a good deal of con- 
structive work, and, while giving much to their respective schools, 
undoubtedly carry away with them something intangible that 
is not included in the curriculum. In several cases students who 
assisted in this way were offered positions in the field of biology 
immediately after graduation as a result of their participation 
in these squad activities. Initiative, resourcefulness, and skill 
were stimulated within the squads by competitions and prizes, 
as well as by trips to various factories whose processes would be 
of biological interest. 

The construction of models, charts, and other aids need not 
be left to a select few, however, since the larger the number par- - 
ticipating the greater is the feeling of success. 

Illustrative materials for the purpose of this article will be 
divided into the following groups: 

1. Models and skeletons. 

2. Charts. 
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3. Live exhibits. 

4. Newspaper and magazine articles and pictures. 

5. Museum specimens. 

Models and Skeletons: Models and skeletons are expensive, 
and, even when obtainable, models frequently give too much be- 
wildering detail, which, while appropriate in college courses, are 
too complex for a high school course. Students who construct 
such models or prepare such skeletons understand the relation- 
ship of parts in a never-to-be-forgotten way. It becomes mean- 
ingful to them. The writer suggests the following materials for 
model making: 

. Plaster of Paris. 

. Sealing wax. 

. Modeling clay; putty. 

. Papier maché. 

Wood or metal framework. 

. Implements for scraping or cutting. 

. A base on which to mount the model or skeleton. 
. Paints and brushes. 


ONAN RON 


Some of the models produced from these materials were: 


1. Section through a starfish. 

2. Dissection of the earthworm. 

3. Transverse section of the earthworm. 

4. Longitudinal section through the hydra. 

5. Transverse section through the hydra. 

6. An ameceba. 

7. A parameecium. 

8. Dissection of a clam (in a large clam shell). 
9. Digestive system of a frog. 

0. A spirogyra cell, and others. 


— 


Skeletons of frogs were prepared by a number of students 
following a custom inaugurated by the chairman several years 
ago. Some of these indicated careful thought and planning, and 
would not disgrace the efforts of a skilled technician. The gen- 
eral feeling on the part of the student, whether he made a per- 
fect or a poor skeleton, was one of satisfaction that the time was 
profitably spent... . 

Charts: Charts can be made to satisfy special needs at little 
cost. Blank “Smith” charts can be ordered and distributed to 
promising students who have first made a small satisfactory 
drawing. Ordinarily yellow wrapping paper, while not as durable 
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as Smith charts, is a satisfactory substitute for chart-mak- 
ing. Oiled cloth may also be used and may be tacked to a roller 
from a discarded shade, for permanence and facility in handling. 
A valuable library may easily be assembled in this way at a 
small initial cost. Charts should be made either in dark colored 
crayons or in India ink, and should bear the name or initials of 
the artist, thereby giving him proper recognition for his efforts. 

Live Exhibits: Live exhibits brought in by students attract 
far more attention than perhaps any other kind. These exhibits 
accomplish a three-fold purpose. (1) They make the student 
connect his biology with the world around him. (2) They give 
him an incentive for healthy outdoor recreations, such as hiking. 
(3) They add materially to the interest of the class in the course. 
Live exhibits vary, of course, with the season of the year. Ex- 
hibits could include frogs’ eggs, tadpoles and frogs, insects in 
their various stages of development, marine forms such as star- 
fish, snails, and the like, and unusual plants. Materials of this 
sort do not require elaborate aquaria or terraria. Students, when 
properly encouraged, will gladly volunteer to construct terraria 
out of boxwood, window screening, and other materials. In 
most schools the manual training department is willing and glad 
to help in work of this sort. 

An observation beehive is a never-ending source of interest. 
This can easily be constructed by a boy handy with tools, so 
that the hive is in the classroom with the bees so confined that 
they have proper means of egress, but cannot enter the room 
proper. The nucleus of the hive may be obtained from the A. I. 
Root Company of Cleveland, Ohio, or from any other apiarist. 
The beehive is, of course, more practical in suburban districts 
than in the city. 

Newspaper and Magazine Clippings: With an intelligent and 
progressive chairman, experiments to improve the teaching proc- 
ess are constantly in evidence. In Evander Childs High School 
one period of each month is devoted to “Current Topics” from 
each biology course. In this period pertinent magazine and 
newspaper articles of the day are summarized and discussed in 
class. The student thus realizes the importance of thinking for 
himself and not accepting everything in print as gospel truth. 
The writer has devised a library of these articles and pictures 
and has found them very helpful in his teaching. Magazine 
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articles are pasted inside of yellow manila folders, 9 inches b 
11 inches. The name of the article is printed in the upper right 
corner of the front cover and also near the folded edge, together 
with a number assigned to the article. Where pictures which are 
helpful are brought in by the student or clipped out by the 
teacher, they are mounted on stiff cardboard 74% by 5% inches. 
Cardboards for this purpose are brought in by the students, and 
comprise covers from discarded boxes, pad backs, etc. An index 
is made out for each article. Pictures are filed in boxes made 
by the manual training department, while the folders are ar- 
ranged numerically on some shelves, with the folded edges in 
front. This permits quick access and great utility. 

Use of Clippings: Magazine clippings when properly arranged 
in this way can easily be used by the entire department, it being 
necessary, however, to centralize responsibility for the proper 
return of each borrowed article. They can also be used for 
bulletin board material when the subject illustrated is being 
taught. Mounted pictures may be used for projection from a 
reflectoscope when that is available, or they may be passed 
around the classroom to illustrate a discussion. They may also 
be used for purposes of review. 

Museum Specimens: Children are easily encouraged to bring 
in numerous specimens which they have found, and which they 
would like to know more about. When properly handled, these 
specimens make an invaluable aid in stimulating a love for the 
subject taught, and can easily be assembled in a museum for 
the school. In many cases it is desirable to append a small label 
to the specimen with the name of the contributor, in order to en- 
courage others to make similar donations. There is an oppor- 
tunity for a museum to show the value of organization and 
scientific precision. There is also danger of making such a dis- 
ordered accumulation that it will have an unwholesome effect 
on the children, and will repel rather than attract them. A 
museum of this sort should be esthetically arranged, should 
have a brief story or at least a label with each specimen, and 
should be so placed as to be fairly well illuminated. 


The field of English contains so many excellent examples of 
creative activities that it would be impossible to publish here 
even a representative sampling. The Junior-Senior High School 
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Clearing House has published two special issues (May, 1930, 
and April, 1931) which contain so many fine articles that they 
are essentially a cross-section view of creative arts in the sec- 
ondary grades. Progressive Education frequently runs a stimu- 
lating example of such work in the upper grades of the progres- 
sive schools, especially “private schools.” The example chosen 
for publication here is Miss Minna M. Keyser’s account of how 
she cultivated a fine crop of poets among the boys of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton High School, New York City. The article 
appeared in the Bulletin of High Points for June, 1926, which 
entitles the author to be considered one of the pioneers in the 
movement which has reached such popularity. 


POETS IN ALEXANDER HAMILTON HIGH SCHOOL * 


Minna M. Keyser 


It was a sincere desire to know boys more intimately, to see 
the pictures that hung in their minds, to hear the rhythms that 
phrased themselves on their tongues, that led a teacher of cer- 
tain seventh term groups studying modern poetry in Alexander 
Hamilton High School to suggest to the boys that there was no 
reason why they should not be writing verse. Surely there was 
no American boy who would hesitate to try even poetry once. 
They should watch, they were told, for their cues in the variety 
of poems studied, and whenever they found one that quickened 
their thought or lighted their fancy, they were to do for their 
own experience what the poet had done for his. It was this 
interpretation of their own emotions, frankly and freely, that 
became a matter of such importance. 

A boy who once lived in the country, and is still under the 
spell of the experience, expressed his attachment in several poems, 
two of which follow: 

Tue CaLu 


Only a row of simple trees, 

Dressed in emerald robes; 

Only a quiet, dusty road, 

By swaying branches arched; 

Only a span of hazardous bridge, 
Like an old, unreliable man; 

Only a murmuring stream that runs 


5 From Bulletin of High Points, June, 1926, pp. 43-46. 
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On youthful legs to the sea: 
Yet these have chains about my heart, 
And will not set me free. 


Tue Nicut Winp’s Woorna 
The night wind softly sighed, 
And whispered words of love 
To the swaying, nodding trees. 
It ran its fingers gently 
Through their tress-like branches 
And then, finding that 
Its wooings were but naught, 
Murmuring, it fled to other trees, 
And other still, 

Searching in vain for one 
Kind, warm, and sympathetic. 


Another boy reacted thus to the grimy charms of the city: 


SMOKE 
Only thick, black streams of smoke, 
Gliding from the chimney like a big black snake, 
Or sometimes fluttering as a pirate flag, from a tall mast. 
Sometimes only a thin veil floating from a maiden’s head, 
Sometimes a host of phantoms, 
Or else a circus of clowns and animals, 
Frolicking in the sky. 


To a boy riding home on the subway train, the cry of steel 
sounded a different note from that struck in Carl Sandburg’s 
“Prayers of Steel”: 

Tue SwitcH 
The wheels clank over the rails; 
A hollow half-musical sound, 
Like an idle boy tapping on an empty porcelain pot. 
Then a piercing shriek, 
Hard blue steel cries for mercy; 
Nailed firm upon the rock, 
Dark as hell, it screams in pain. 


Tired of the realism of the city, the same boy wrote: 


What lies beyond the horizon? 
Only a misty grayness there? 
If I could tear away the fog and see! 


I hear that golden fields are there, 
Deep forests and high snowy mountains, 
Bathed in pure, immaculate air. 
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I want to go and see, 

For a bird appears before my eyes, 

Arches overhead and disappears behind. 
And I on earth still long to fly away and see. 


“Monotony” explains within its own lines what brought it 
into being: 
MonoTony 

I watched my brother’s newest toy, 
A gaudy little train that went around a single curving track. 
How merrily ‘round it seemed to go at first. 
I shared my brother’s great delight, 
But soon the toy became a bore. 
It was a single sameness o’er and o’er. 
It went around and ’round 

Around, around— 

I fled the room. 


Alone in quiet I sat and thought. 
This toy is like so many men 
Who working, eating, sleeping, 
Dizzily hurry through their days. 
’Round about I see them hurry to and fro. 
’Round about I see them 
’Round again, around again, 
"Round and ’round 
Around, around— 


My brother came and woke me from my revery. 
His delight and joy had also gone. 
He said, “It needs another track.” 


The sad eyes of a Gypsy girl posing for an art club in the 
Brooklyn Museum troubled the author of “The Switch” until he 
wrote the following: 

THe Gypsy Gir 
The fiddles shrieked their maddening joy, 
The gypsies swayed and clapped in wildest rhythm. 
Loudly peals of laughter broke around. 


Maria was dancing. 
Ablaze with flashing light in the centre. 
Darkening shadows round about her. 
Carmine, orange, blue and green, 
Speedily and gracefully round she spun. 
Wild ecstatic joy, 
Under an open starry sky. 
Her body’s filled with happiness 
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Bubbling over smiling lips, 

She’s like the carefree, graceful wind 

That plays among the waving grass, 

And, wild and joyous, chases down the plains. 
Yet the wind is sometimes filled with sighs, 
Deep, throbbing sorrows, 

Just like Maria’s eyes. 


Amy Lowell showed one of the boys that he could describe in 
her vein a spot in the Adirondacks: 


A Forest WELCOME 


I found a pond amid some woods and it was like an eye of the forest, 

At the noise of my approach a frog’s awkward dive made it laugh. 

Then it stopped and calmly considered the roamer. 

In an instant, all suspicion gone, it smiled good will as the frog reappeared. 

And as the wind grew frisky and the sun peeked from floating clouds, it 
rippled with good humor and shimmered with delight. 


Those needing help in the throes of composition were welcome 
to come to the teacher’s room after school for a friendly chat— 
and they came. Often the help given took the form of a sug- 
gestion for further reading. The would-be poets now had a rea- 
son for buying a copy of John Gould Fletcher’s wind-and-rain 
poems; or a fixed purpose in studying Sidney Lanier’s rhythms; 
or poems of The Literary Digest to find out what made them 
salable. 

Although the writing of poetry had at no time been made a 
class assignment, for a cudgeled Muse grows sullen, yet it was 
found at the close of the term that at least two-thirds of the 
boys had tried to interpret poetically something within their own 
experience. To many of them it had been revealed that poetry 
is not something produced by traditionally queer people sur- 
rounded by an other-worldly atmosphere, but that the stuff of 
which it is made lies about them and in them—indeed, that they 
are a part of it. Nearly thirty pieces, including most of the 
illustrations in this article, were compiled in booklet form, with 
the high-sounding title, “Anthology of Seventh Term Poetry,” 
and hung where all might read, and the end is not yet. 


There are many high schools which have successfully enriched 
language study by creative planning. But there probably is not 
in print a more stimulating article on language teaching than 
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the following one, written by Peter Sammartino. The author 
reveals how language study becomes, by means of creative teach- 
ing, something with actual social implications. Here is lan- 
guage teaching transcendent! 


A NEW EXPERIMENT IN MODERN-LANGUAGE 
CLUBS * 


Peter SAMMARTINO 


Usually the language club is simply a device to afford the 
more advanced pupils a chance for greater freedom. Practically 
always, a prerequisite for membership is a knowledge of the lan- 
guage. The Italian clubs which will be described were estab- 
lished with the idea of giving any person, whether a student of 
the language or not, an opportunity to learn something of the 
culture and the history of the country involved. With the emer- 
gence of the new curriculum, modern languages are being called 
upon to explain their raison d’étre. It soon becomes apparent 
in attempting such an explanation that perhaps we have been 
emphasizing what is least important and losing golden oppor- 
tunities of initiating pupils into the wonders of strange lands and 
tying up these foreign cultures with our own. 

The two clubs described are the Circolo Dante Alighieri of 
Townsend Harris Hall and the Circolo Italiano of Washington 
Irving Evening High School. For the sake of brevity, the two 
will be described as one. In making up the programs, it was 
agreed that they had to be within the comprehension of pupils 
who knew not a word of Italian. The success of the experi- 
ment may be judged by the fact that in each case the club be- 
came the largest in the school. The evening Circolo had many 
meetings attended by over 200 members, thus stamping it as prob- 
ably the largest language club of any school in the United States. 

The main item on the program was usually a good talk given 
by an authority in the field. While it might be contested that 
here was an opportunity to give a single pupil a chance for self- 
expression, it was deemed more important to have the remain- 
ing pupils listen to a reliable and really expert address. Fur- 
thermore, there was an eye to the future when perhaps the 


*From the Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, March, 1931, pp. 416- 
418. 
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teacher would have to assume the position of the different speak- 
ers in fulfilling the requirements of an enlightened curriculum. 
The talks were always in English. Typical topics were Verdi’s 
Music, Economic Conditions in Italy, Garibaldi, The Island of 
Rhodes, The Works of Rossini, and Traveling Through Italy. 
In many cases the importance of the topic or of the speaker 
attracted numerous members of the faculty. 

A second number was usually the learning of a short Italian 
song. Preference was given to those songs whose tunes were 
commonly known. The words were mimeographed on the pro- 
gram itself. The pronunciation was given and was usually 
learned in a few minutes. The meaning was then taken up and 
the resemblance to English cognates pointed out. Finally the 
song itself was given. It is remarkable how quickly persons will 
pick up a foreign song. I have often wondered whether the 
amount of language and vocabulary learned in those few min- 
utes was not greater than that learned in the average lesson. 

Musical numbers by some of the members followed. The 
songs were usually explained and in many cases the origin was 
evolved. The origin of many of the Neapolitan songs at the 
annual Fiesta of Piedigrotta is always an enchanting tale. 

The business meetings of the clubs were always cut to a mini- 
mum. Most of the work was done through committees. At the 
end of each meeting refreshments were served, usually of an 
Italian nature—perhaps spumoni, or biscotto tortoni, or granita 
di caffe with pastette. In many cases an explanation of the 
origin of the delicacy added to its enjoyment. 

Now and then the meeting is given over to an opera such as 
Rigoletto, La Traviata, or Il Trovatore. A pupil explains the 
story and at the appropriate places the main arias are either 
sung by one or more of the students or else played on some in- 
strument. The feature in this case is the learning of one of 
the arias by the whole club. 

The events outside the meeting room are almost as important 
as the meetings themselves. The Italian dinner, for instance, 
attracts almost as many members of the faculty as students. 
Here a typical Italian dinner is served consisting of antipasto, 
spaghetti, spumoni, and caffe nero. An explanation of the in- 
gredients of the food is often given. It is surprising how an 
initiation into the culinary gems of a strange people will increase 
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the initiatee’s happiness in life and will break down walls of 
narrow-mindedness and provincialism which ignorance has built. 

The opera night, in spite of the expense, attracts a third or 
so of the membership. The libretto is gone over beforehand. 
The origin and the first trials of the opera are explained. Some- 
thing is told of the composer’s life and of his works. The arias 
are pointed out. For most of the members it was the first time 
they had attended the Metropolitan Opera House. They were 
quite amazed to learn it was something within their comprehen- 
sion and something which they could actually enjoy. After the 
opera, the main arias were gone over again. The students will 
probably never forget them. Many, if not all, have found a 
new interest in life! 

Once, a group of members attended a performance of La Lo- 
candiera given in English in which Miss Eva Le Gallienne 
starred. The works of Goldoni were then discussed. How much 
more have these pupils learned this way than by a line by line 
translation of one of his works! 

Another group made a visit to one of the great Italian liners. 
None of them had ever been aboard a liner. It was simply a 
revelation. They realized what transatlantic travel means. 
They stopped before the bronze tablet which gave the name 
of the shipbuilders. They learned more about the shipbuilding 
industry in Italy than any drillmaster could have ever taught 
them. At the end of the visit a discussion arose as to the rela- 
tive merits of the different ships of various countries. One of 
them asked: “Why can’t the United States build and run so 
many beautiful ships?” They were soon taught more about one 
of America’s economic problems than they had probably ever 
memorized in their classrooms. 

The outstanding event of the year was the reception and 
dance held at the Casa Italiana of Columbia University. Most 
of the members had never known that such an imposing struc- 
ture dedicated to the culture of a foreign country existed so 
near their homes. The architecture of the building was pointed 
out. The antique furniture and works of art were explained. 
Most of the persons attending had never known how much ro- 
mance and history were attached to every object exposed to 
their view. History and art and literature and beauty and what 
not, all mixed together and all making life so much more beauti- 
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Ten years of the development of this laboratory has proved 
beyond any question of doubt its value to the history department, 
to the school, and, most of all, to the pupils. During this time 
a mass of material has been accumulated and classified by the 
pupils. There is no topic in the different courses of study for 
which there is not really available supplementary material not 
only valuable for the development of that particular topic but 
also of deep interest because it was made or collected by pupils 
of the school and because the pupil himself is adding his own 
contribution to it. Results in the history work itself are uni- 
formly better than in departments that do not lend themselves 
to objective work of this kind. 

The laboratory has been a great stimulus to other departments 
of the school. This was inevitable, as there is scarcely another 
department of the school with which the work of the laboratory 
is not correlated. A pupil who is anxious to have his poem or 
prose composition acceptable for The History Record or used for 
class material sees an immediate value to his study of English. 
If he volunteers a bust of Cesar, his work in drawing becomes 
at once important to him. In fact the whole school from the 
shops to the classes in Latin have felt the stimulus of the projects 
of the social-science laboratory. 

The value to the pupil cannot be over-estimated. Pupils do 
find out in the laboratory where their abilities lie and gain a 
certain confidence that many times turns school failure into 
success. This is a by-product of the laboratory that was unfore- 
seen, but that has been proved so many times that we are bound 
to accept it. It is difficult to see at once the relation between a 
boy’s success in algebra and his ability to make an acceptable 
model of the pyramids of Gizeh. It is only explainable to one 
who knows that a child’s self-confidence gained in one line will 
to a certain extent carry over to other lines. But the greatest 
value to the pupil is that mentioned at the beginning of this 
article: the discovery of particular abilities through the objec- 
tive work in the laboratory. 

One of our pupils who is now specializing in English in college 
and who is already producing acceptable prose and poetry wrote 
the following verse for the history department while in ninth- 
year history: 
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An Inquisitive Traveter ASKS A QUESTION 
or Mopern Rome 


Ah, Rome! Deny me not! 
Across the sea I’ve come 
That I may ask you this. 
Tell me: Have you forgot 
The sound of Cesar’s drum, 
The sting of Egypt’s kiss? 
I wonder if your blood 
Is quickened still with wine 
Of some uproarious feast, 
And if the angry flood 
Of strange hordes from the Rhine 
For you has ever ceased? 
Does Nero’s music sound 
Upon your ears, as when 
He fiddled while the flames 
Leaped over you? You found 
Calm sleep. And yet again 
I ask: Do dreams remain? 


The periodical study disclosed several articles on socialized 
faculty meetings. The following one, as convincing as it is brief, 
was written by Miss Frances E. Higgins for the January, 1926, 
issue of the Bulletin of High Points. At Bay Ridge, it will be 
noted, the principal saw to it that the selection of topics, as well 
as the conduct of the meeting, was socialized. 


THE SOCIALIZED FACULTY MEETING 


Teachers’ meetings, coming at the end of the school day, when 
energies have ebbed and enthusiasms have dulled, are not occa- 
sions for rejoicing. Many of us have felt that they were of the 
“durance vile” category,—just one more means of assuring the 
“lock-step.” Too often have we known them to be given over to 
the droning out of routine work, all of which would later appear 
in stencil form, to be translated into action as occasion arose. 

We of Bay Ridge have not suffered under our present admin- 
istration from long-drawn-out faculty meetings, running on and 
on, over the hour, filled with detailed statements of the obvious, 
or the chimerical. More than this, we have “Utopia,” wherein 
each of us is asked to put down individual preferences or dis- 
tastes, and programs and problems are adjusted thereby, in so 
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far as exigencies will permit. So it has been that no occasion has 
arisen for faculty meetings to be an opportunity for airing group 
grievances. The principal felt, however, that “the burden and 
heat o’ the day” was too much on her shoulders, and that the 
faculty members were lacking opportunity for constructive dis- 
cussions and suggestions; out of this feeling has grown the social- 
ized faculty meetings. 

The topics desired for discussion are put into a question box, 
or taken to one of the five members of the Faculty Meetings 
Committee. From a mass of material are chosen the subjects for 
the term, and each member of the committee takes over the 
responsibility for one meeting. Definite phases are assigned 
teachers other than those on the committee, and after their 
presentation, general discussion follows. The plan seems to be 
working well. _ 

Among the subjects considered that have caused the most 
lively response were “Home Work” and “Why Pupils Fail.” 
The latter was presented after careful research work, and a 
résumé of it, printed in the Bulletin of High Points, was copied 
by the School Board Journal, and inquiries concerning the study 
have come from without the state. An impending topic is “Man- 
ners: How to Be Had.” 

Another feature of the meetings has been an effort to meet the 
teachers’ wishes to have talks from people “from the outside.” 
We have invaded the realms of “big business” and found men 
connected with great financial institutions who were willing to 
come and talk to us of the “human equation” in their fields. 
Without exception, these talks have resulted in much discussion 
after faculty meeting day has long passed; they have meant new 
viewpoints. 

The effort to socialize the faculty meeting in Bay Ridge is a 
year old. The teachers who are not on the afternoon’s program 
like it, judging from expressed opinions. At least, it is not the 
“cut and dried” affair one has long expected such meetings to be. 
The suggestion was made, and will be carried out, to have an 
occasional meeting that shall be purely social. A step already 
has been made in having simple refreshments served. Modest 
though our beginning is, we like it, provided always it does not 
drag over the prescribed hour, which should be the legalized limit 
for all faculty meetings. 
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CHAPTER Ix 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The Fifth Yearbook, as with other yearbooks developed by 
the Department, represents a codperative enterprise. It is pub- 
lished in the interests of increased efficiency in the work of 
teachers and supervisors. The chief purpose of this yearbook 
as stated in Chapter I is: (1) “to give guidance to supervisors 
and directors of instruction in their work with teachers, and (2) 
to give counsel to teachers in their relationship with supervisors, 
to the end that the former may exert intelligent leadership and 
the latter may be freed to use their undeveloped abilities.” By 
throwing light upon what is meant by creative supervision and 
what techniques may be employed to attain it; and by assembling 
and interpreting those illustrative methods of releasing and cap- 
italizing the creative energies of the teacher that are available 
and possible within the limits of this volume, it is hoped by the 
committee that the yearbook will prove of real help to those in 
supervisory positions who are attempting to release the creative 
energies of teachers. 


A PuiLosopHic Basis ror BUILDING THE YEARBOOK 


As a philosophic basis for building a yearbook, we have as- 
sumed that real education calls for the maximum development 
of each individual in the group, to the end that each may realize 
his optimum growth as an individual, and as a contributing mem- 
ber of the group. The modern conception of education as growth 
under guidance assumes that education is a continuous process. 
Emphasis is therefore placed on growth, change, new adjustments, 
adaptation to new conditions. The enriching life, happiness, and 
education are one and the same thing.’ 


1See Kilpatrick, W. H., First Yearbook, National Conference on Educational 
Method, pp. 259-269. 
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A PHILOSOPHY OF SUPERVISION 


A philosophy of supervision should be in keeping with a basic 
philosophy of education. The maximum development of the 
teacher calls for a type of guidance which Dewey promulgated 
in The Child and the Curriculum, viz, “Guidance not as external 
imposition but the freeing of the life process for its own most 
adequate fulfillment.” 

Development is a definite process which can be fulfilled only 
when adequate and normal conditions are provided. A super- 
visor who works codperatively in the development of teachers 
will apply a sound educational philosophy which provides for 
release of the teacher’s creative energy, the encouragement of 
openmindedness, initiative, and originality, and a continuous 
readjustment of progressive theory and practice. 

If we believe that creating is the essence of education and in- 
telligent self-direction the supreme act of life a program of crea- 
tive supervision should be so planned and administered as to 
achieve as far as possible the intelligent self-direction of the 
teacher through (1) an environment in which she is free to re- 
spond creatively; (2) opportunity to do her own thinking, to 
form her own judgments, to discover her own finest interests and 
abilities; (3) sufficient guidance to develop her own technique 
and her own procedures based on a knowledge of how learning 
takes place; (4) continuous experiences which result in more and 
better self-direction, in the recreation of her experiences, and in 
the integration of her personality. 


ORGANIZATION OF CONTENT 


A review of the organization and content of the yearbook is 
given to aid the reader in interpreting the materials presented 
in the various chapters. 

The preparation of a complete outline in advance and the se- 
curing of contributions from individual members of the commit- 
tee made available a fairly comprehensive discussion of the prob- 
lems involved, supported by illustrative materials from members 
of the department. 

The yearbook has two main divisions: first, a general exposi- 
tion of the problem, aims, principles, and procedures of super- 
vision in its relation to the teacher’s creative activities; second, 
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a series of selected case studies which exemplify desirable crea- 
tive activities and teaching units. 

Part I opens with a systematic analysis and treatment of the 
problem by Doctor Hopkins, who calls attention to the present 
need for better understanding of, and greater emphasis on, crea- 
tive supervision and the creative acts of teaching. In summariz- 
ing Doctor Hopkins’ chapter the following statements indicate the 
general trend of the discussion: 

The sociological viewpoint of a creative act regards it as one 
of exceptional or outstanding merit according to group stand- 
ards; the psychological viewpoint of a creative act regards it 
as one of new or superior attainment on the part of the indi- 
vidual concerned. Creative supervision needs to recognize both 
the psychological and the sociological viewpoint. 

Prior to 1925, the term “creative” carried no definite educa- 
tional concept. The present emphasis on creativeness is one of 
a number of tendencies to emphasize pupil interest and activity 
as opposed to formal and adult control. Creativeness has its 
practical aspect in being conducive to self-satisfaction and 
adaptability in a changing world. To understand the creative 
act properly, the following facts need to be taken into considera- 
tion: 

1. The creative act is usually brought about through outside 
stimulation. 

2. The creative act is initiated by the creator under conditions 
permitting freedom. 

3. Creative acts appear in the realm of ideas rather than in 
the field of mechanical activities. 

4. Creative activity is the product of a relaxed organism. 

5. Creative activity is subject to habituation. 

6. The primary inner emotional satisfaction which accompa- 
nies creative activity is strengthened by external recognition. 

7. Creative values, both external and internal, expand with 
the development of superior techniques and persistent efforts 
toward more constructive outcomes. 

8. Creativeness flourishes under sympathetic and intelligent 
criticism, the more particularly when the creative act is in terms 
of the creator’s own efforts, and when the chief emphasis is 
placed upon the good rather than upon the weak point of the 
creative product of activity. 
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Chapter II, prepared by Doctor Cox, is devoted to an exposi- 
tion of the principles of supervision which best encourage crea- 
tive teaching. The first part of the chapter presents a philosophy 
of supervision based upon eight guiding principles which give 
particular recognition to the human side of teachers. A brief 
statement of the principles follows: 

1. Supervision for creative teaching helps teachers in setting 
up and achieving their own teaching objectives. 

2. Supervision for creative teaching stimulates, guides, and 
rewards worthwhile activities. 

3. The integration of the teacher’s personality is fundamental. 

4. Minor innovations and successes deserve first consideration. 

5. Self-supervision is an inherent quality of the creative 
artist. 

6. Understanding and skill in creative teaching are achieved 
gradually and progressively. 

7. The support and encouragement of creative teaching are 
potentially present among community groups and school offi- 
cials. 

8. The creative teacher receives personal satisfaction and 
should be given wide recognition for creative teaching. 

Chapter III presents various supervisory procedures that en- 
courage the development of creative work on the part of teach- 
ers. In this chapter, Doctor Ayer sets forth a number of the 
most effective methods of locating, stimulating, and capitalizing 
creative activities. The first step in a program for the release 
of creative energies of teachers is the formulation of a policy of 
encouraging creative work and the statement of a clear definition 
of the nature and scope of such work. This should be followed 
by the noting of worthwhile teaching activities now being car- 
ried on in the school system. The stimulation of further crea- 
tive work may be brought about by: 

1. Professional reading and study devoted to obtaining a clear 
concept of the value and meaning of creative acts. 

2. Special conferences for the encouragement and evaluation 
of creative activities being worked on or already completed. 

3. Committee activities which grow out of problems and inter- 
ests of teachers. 

4. Thesis writing on problems which have grown out of the 
teacher’s own program of work. 
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5. Constructive activities involved in curriculum revision. 

6. Assigned experimentation for the better trained teachers 
who are willing and capable of carrying it out. 

7. Official routine which sets up and guarantees freedom and 
facility in connection with variations from established prac- 
tices. 

In the course of his discussion, Doctor Ayer introduces three 
detailed cases of creative activity which have been stimulated 
by one or more of the above supervisory procedures. The first 
of these is a committee activity in the articulation and integra- 
tion of a course of study unit which had its origin in a teachers’ 
meeting under the direction of Miss Pearl Tallman, Assistant 
Director of High Schools, Houston, Texas, and which involved 
the social studies teacher, art teacher, music teacher, English 
teacher, mathematics teacher, drill teacher, and physical educa- 
tion teacher. The second activity grew out of curriculum revi- 
sion and is described in a detailed report made by Meary T. 
Lakoff, Supervisor of Social Study, Hamtramck Public Schools, 
Michigan. It involves creative contributions in the social stud- 
ies made by the Hamtramck Junior High School social studies 
teachers. The third activity is an illustration of creative prac- 
tices which grow out of routine procedures. It is based on 
a report by Garnette Walters and Helen R. Miller of the 
Public Schools of Hamtramck, Michigan, and involves a study 
of spelling instruction made by members of that school sys- 
tem. 

The real value of creative work of teachers is in the growth 
of the individual who carries it on, but many effective types of 
creative work merit more general recognition and use. Effective 
supervisory procedures for capitalizing the creative energies of 
teachers include: 

1. The use of auditorium programs for demonstrating creative 
activities. 

2. The holding of school exhibits that grow out of creative 
activities. 

3. The planning for intervisitation of teachers to observe types 
of creative activities. 

4. The holding of special demonstrations of original and crea- 
tive teaching. 

5. The publication of descriptions of creative activities. 
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GENERAL COMMENTS ON CASE STUDIES 


In planning the yearbook the committee aimed to give empha- 
sis to case studies of supervisory procedures used in releasing the 
creative energies of teachers. The case studies included are sug- 
gestive of good practice in various teaching situations and reveal 
elements that are of value to those who are planning or evalu- 
ating a supervisory program. 

Although many supervisors and teachers will wish to evaluate 
these studies in the light of their own experiences and philosophy 
of education, some conclusions from the case studies in the year- 
book, consistent with the principles set up in Chapter II and 
with practical classroom experience, are given: 

1. Supervision is a codperative enterprise in which all share 
alike in the development of an educational program based on a 
sound philosophy of education, on sound principles of teaching, 
and on a knowledge of how learning takes place. 

2. The general aim of creative supervision is the continuous 
growth of the teacher. 

3. Every activity in school has creative possibilities. The 
more creation the supervisor and teacher put into their work, 
the greater the satisfaction to both, and the richer their possi- 
bilities of growth. 

4. The purpose of liberating the latent abilities of the teacher 
is to permit her to make her contribution to the school, in in- 
creased ability to think, to originate, to evaluate her own work 
with the children. 

5. A genuine codperative relationship with teachers implies a 
situation where teachers are given time to do their own think- 
ing, to form their own judgments, and to discover their own fin- 
est interests and abilities. Development of the habit of creative 
teaching is a long process, requiring patience, insight, and cour- 
age. 
6. The supervisor attempts to open up to teachers their own 
abilities and the richness of their world by placing them in an 
environment where they may experiment with materials and 
ideas. The teaching environment should thus provide a wealth 
of materials to work with, since activity comes through learning. 

7. Learning is an active process; therefore, learning takes 
place best under stimulating conditions of real life, in which the 
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learner participates in activities which he helps to initiate and 
for which he feels a need. 

8. Since experience is the keynote of the new education, an 
attempt must be made to establish an atmosphere that will en- 
courage the creativeness of teachers. Much waste in education 
may thus be eliminated by enabling the teacher to express her- 
self creatively. 

9. The growing teacher is actively and creatively grappling 
with her own problems, progressing under the guidance of the 
supervisor toward self-supervision. The supervisor’s philosophy 
is revealed in her guidance of the teacher—guidance not as 
external imposition but the freeing of each individual teacher 
to purpose, to plan, to execute, and to judge her own ac- 
tivities. 

10. The supervisor who works most effectively with teachers 
will apply the same educational principles that the teachers 
apply in their teaching of children; therefore independent think- 
ing, initiative, and codperation so carefully cultivated in children 
must be stimulated also in teachers. 

11. Supervision tends toward the integration of the teacher’s 
personality, toward the development of a sound philosophy of 
education, and toward a knowledge of the learning process as an 
aid in the selection of the materials and methods of teaching. 

12. The progressive supervisor accepts the obligation of de- 
veloping all the capacities of the individual for wholesome, fruit- 
ful living. She must exemplify growth and freedom in her own 
work in order to develop these qualities in others. 

13. The teacher’s growth is measured largely in terms of in- 
creasing participation in school activities and in the use of ap- 
propriate teaching procedures. Adaptations in classroom work, 
to meet the needs of changing educational ideals, are necessary 
to the growth of the teacher. 

14. The administrative machinery of the school is becoming 
subordinated to the needs of children. It is becoming a means 
to an end rather than an end in itself. It is becoming an ex- 
pressive machinery, sensitive to the changing needs of the school, 
capable of reflecting an educational philosophy, consistent with 
a democratic organization. 

15. Education for a changing world and society should stress 
thinking and a method of work. Teachers are undoubtedly 
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thinking and working along new lines. A desire to stimulate and 
encourage the creative efforts of teachers and children is appar- 
ent in these studies. 


FuTurE PROBLEMS IN SUPERVISION 


“There can be no truer respect for personality than to expect 
and encourage creation.” * 

“No contribution of the child centered schools is greater than 
the discovery of the principle that only an artist-teacher can 
discover and develop the artist in the child. Only one who has 
lived through the art experience can provide art experiences for 
the children; that is, one must himself have the attitude of a 
creative person in order to develop children into creative per- 
sons. This is the important generalization that emerges from 
the scores of creative artists in our new schools during the past 
fifteen years.” ? 

“The unique fact about our own civilization is that if it is to 
achieve and manifest a characteristic culture it must develop 
not on top of an industrial and a political substructure but out 
of our material civilization itself. It will come by turning a 
machine age into significantly new habits of mind and senti- 
ment or it will not come at all.” * 

Since in creative work there are infinite possibilities, the super- 
visor and the teacher have no greater opportunity than to help 
develop the desire to create, to find the most promising situations 
and the most desirable techniques for better creation. 

It is hoped that this yearbook will initiate some valuable 
thinking as to better ways and means of stimulating, recording, 
and evaluating the creative efforts of teachers. Certainly there 
is room for more experimentation, for more investigations in- 
volving creative supervision, and for an expressive type of ad- 
ministration reflecting the needs of the dynamic school of today. 
New methods of releasing the creative energies of teachers and 
of stimulating intelligent and thoughtful participation in build- 
ing a dynamic educational program need to be discovered. 


1 Kilpatrick, W. H., “A Reconstructed Theory of the Educative Process.” 
Teachers College Record, March, 1931. 

2Rugg, Harold, Culture and Education in America, Chapter XIX. Har- 
court, Brace & Company, New York. 

® Dewey, John, “The Crisis in Culture.” The Fifth Article in Professor 
Dewey’s Series, ‘Individualism Old and New.” The New Republic, March 19, 
1930. 
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Both supervsiors and teachers should be creatively active in 
the discovery of new techniques and procedures necessary to the 
development of a progressive supervisory program that embraces 
the attitudes, concepts, and techniques of the creative in educa- 
tion, and the discovery of new truths through more and better 
experimentation in creative supervision. 
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activities is one of the problems of progressive schools. 

“Creative Effort.” Bulletin, Francis W. Parker School, 1925. 

This bulletin explains the creative work in the Francis W. Parker 
School and the method by which it was achieved. 

“Creative Teaching and Professional Progress,” Department of Classroom 
Teachers, N. E. A., Fourth Yearbook, 1929. 

Progress in the teaching profession often comes through growth in 
creative teaching. 

Cuppertey, Exttwoop P. An Introduction to the Study of Education. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925, pp. 230 ff. 

Davis, Sturciss B. “Creative Work for the Teaching Corps,” American 
School Board Journal, 78: 35-37. (March, 1929.) 

The author suggests a reorganization of the school staff, giving 
teachers opportunity to serve creatively as specialists in the corps. 

Dean, Harrie J. “Creative Art Through the Medium of Photography,” 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, 5: 463-464. (April, 1931.) 

Dean, THomas M. “Teacher Codperation in the Administration of the 
High School,” School Review, 33: 126-130. (February, 1925.) 

The author suggests that the administrator may give teachers oppor- 
tunities for freedom and growth through codperation in the staff 
work. 

Dencuier, Paut L. “Creative Personality and the New Education,” Pro- 
gressive Education, 6: 132-135. (April-May-June, 1929.) 

How Austrian schools swung radically to the left, then returned to 
a compromise between complete freedom and formal education. 

“Department of Creative Supervision’—Editorial, School Executives 
Magazine, 49: 277. (February, 1930.) 

A plan is offered for the exchange of creative ideas among the mem- 
bers of the school staff of Hamtramck, Michigan. 
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Dietz, Crara M. “Creative Science Activities,” Progressive Education, 8: 
517-520. (October, 1931.) 

This is a brief discussion of the influence of creative science teachers 
of Central School, Glencoe, Illinois, upon an extra-curriculum creative 
science program. 

Dirurinvce, Racuet L. “Creative School Guidance as Seen by the Grade 
Adviser,” Bulletin of High Points (New York City Schools), 12: 14-20. 
(April, 1930.) 

The grade adviser’s chief task is to guide students to plan their 
work well, and the accomplishment brings creative satisfaction. 

Givens, Witarp E. “Progressive Teachers,” Addresses and Proceedings, 
N. E. A., 68: 152-155 (1930). 

The writer uses the word “progressive” to mean creative, resource- 
ful, flexible, possessing initiative, and codperative. He further defines 
the qualities of a progressive teacher. 

Hate, Firorence. “Recognizing Creative Ability,” Journal of Education, 
112: 133. (September, 1930.) 

One of the tasks of the teacher is to recognize, capture, and lead to 
fruition the creative impulses of the children. 

Hanna, C. C. “Creation to Vitalize,” English Journal, 19: 745-746. (No- 
vember, 1930.) 

A teacher reports a successful experiment in creative English 
at Lakewood, Ohio, and warns against faddism in creative teach- 
ing. 

Hansen, G. S. “Creative Teacher,” Journal of Education, 112: 420-521. 
(November 24, 1930.) 

The rdéle of the teacher as guide, creator, inspiration, and co-worker 
is defined. 

Hesster, Katuertne. “Self-Expression Through the Dance,” Junior-Senior 
High School Clearing House, 5: 484-487. (April, 1931.) 

Hocxine, Wmu1AmM E. “The Creative Use of the Curriculum,” Progressive 
Education, 3: 201-206. (July-August-September, 1926.) 

To an imaginative teacher, the curriculum may be plastic so as to 
fit the child’s needs. 

Hott, Hamitton. “Creative Education,” Jwnior-Senior High School Clear- 
ing House, 4: 326-330. (February, 1930.) 

How Rollins College tries to provide a setting in which the creative 
urges of both pupils and teachers may be set free. 

Horxins, L. THomas. “Creative Education,” Educational Method, 11: 
1-8. (October, 1931.) 

The author explains the meaning of creative education and proposes 
a curriculum for attaining it. 

and MENDENHALL, JAMES E. Creative Writing in a Progressive 

School. Lincoln School Research Series, Teachers College, Columbia 

University. In press. 

This study includes two sections: a critique of creative education 
and an analysis of the compositions, traits, and opinions of writers con- 
tributing to student publications in the Lincoln School. 
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Hovusu, Snow L. “The Creative Side of Teaching Poetry,” English Jour- 
nal, 20: 318-324. (April, 1931.) 

A teacher tells how he awakened not only appreciation but cre- 
ativeness in his class. 

Ketiey, Viota S. “Classroom Teacher Responsibility in Creative Educa- 
tion,” Department of Classroom Teachers, N. E. A., Fifth Yearbook, 
1930, pp. 9-10. 

In the hands of the teacher lie the elements for creating complex, 
individual student activity. 

Kipatrick, Wmu1am H. “Training Teachers for Progressive Education” 
(Abstract), Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., 1931, p. 181. 

The teacher must live a fine, rich life in order to be able to develop 
such living in children. 

“Some Basic Considerations Affecting Success in Teaching Art,” 
Eastern Arts Association Proceedings, April, 1929, pp. 1-10. 

The task of the art teacher defined: to develop the power and dispo- 
sition to create; to teach appropriate technique; to build appreciation. 

Lana, Atpert R. “The Teacher—Artisan or Artist?” Department of 
Classroom Teachers, N. E. A., Third Yearbook, 1928, pp. 5-6. 

Given the proper freedom, the teacher may make her work an art 
or a trade, depending upon her own capacity for creative effort. 

Mearns, Hucues. “Conservation of Youth Power,” Progressive Educa- 
tion, 3: 207-213. (July-August-September, 1926.) 

This article describes the rdle and the achievement of the creative 
teacher of English. 

Creative Youth. Doubleday, Page and Co., 1925. 

A collection of the creative writings of pupils in the high school of 
Lincoln School of Teachers College. 

——. Creative Power. Doubleday, Doran, 1929. 

The author states clearly his philosophy of creative education. 

Metvin, A. Gorpon. Progressive Teaching. D. Appleton and Co., 1931. 

The fundamental principles underlying creative and progressive 
teaching are defined. 

Muuer, H. L. Creative Learning and Teaching. Scribner’s Sons, 1927. 

In creative education the teacher takes her cue from the learning 
process. She stimulates, guides intelligently, and achieves controlled 
freedom. 

Mrrcue.t, Lucy S. “A Codperative School for Student Teachers,” Pro- 
gressive Education, 8: 251-255. (March, 1931.) 

The author proposes progressive methods for training young teach- 
ers in order to develop creativeness in their work and leisure. 

OrrTeL, Ernest E. “Cubists in the Teaching Art,” Peabody Journal of 
Education, 8: 149-153. (November, 1930.) 

The ultra-scientific teacher is criticized and a plea is made for more 
art and inspiration in the classroom. 

Osporn, Henry F. “Creative Science Teaching,” Progressive Education, 
8: 468-469. (October, 1931.) 

The author relates his long experience as a creative teacher. 
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Ossorn, Harry F. Creative Education in School, College, University, and 
Museum. Scribner’s Sons, 1927. 

A museum director indicates the wide and as yet unrealized possi- 
bilities for creative education. 

Parker, Beryt. “The Activity School and Experienced Teachers,” Pro- 
gressive Education, 8: 206-208. (March, 1931.) 

The teacher can best accomplish her task in guiding child activity 
by enjoying self-activity in teaching. 

Pouuitzer, Marcaret. “Growing Teachers for Our Schools,” Progressive 
Education, 8: 247-250. (March, 1931.) 

The personal and technical backgrounds of teachers must be rich 
and full of growth in order to stimulate creative teaching. 

Ramsey, Exoise. “Creative Reading,” Elementary English Review, 7: 
116-123. (May, 1930.) 

An experiment which combined an attempt to build up interest in 
reading by creative teaching of books and to build a course of study 
about reading interests. 

Rvuaa, Harotp, and SHumaKer, ANN. The Child-Centered School, pp. 57, 
108-110, 262, 271, 287-289, 320-324. World Book Company, 1928. 

In order to be efficient, the child-centered school must have artist 
teachers. 

Seysotp, ArtHuR M. “An Adventure in Demonstration Teaching,” Edu- 
cational Method, 8: 89-93. (November, 1928.) 

Explains how the avenue of demonstration teaching may be empha- 

sized in illustrating the use of music in motivating composition work. 
. “A Reading Program in Junior High School Literature,” Educa- 
tional Method, 8: 535-538. (June, 1929.) 
Shows how a department was induced to change from the Socratic 
method of presentation of subject matter to the laboratory method. 
“Vitalizing Description and Narration for Junior High School Stu- 
dents,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, 4: 527-532. (May, 
1930.) 

——. “Avenues for Creative Release,” Progressive Education, 6: 148- 
152. (April, 1929.) 

An account of how the need for expression of creative desire in 
drama, art, music, etc., was met through the founding of special classes. 

Smitu, Evcene R. “The Teacher in a Progressive School,” Progressive 
Education, 8: 203-206. (March, 1931.) 

Progressive education helps teachers to acquire the creative atti- 

tude toward education and to develop and grow in their environment. 
Sir, Jean P. “The Teacher as an Artist,” New York State Education, 
17: 625-627. (March, 1930.) 

The greatest character asset of the successful artist teacher is intel- 
lectual independence. 

Sprtter, Mary S. and Rosert E. “Are Teachers People?” Progressive Ed- 
ucation, 8: 223-226. (March, 1931.) 

The qualities of a progressive or creative teacher are contrasted with 

those of conservative educators. 
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Streetz, Exten W. “The Teacher in a Growing Environment,” Progressive 
Education, 4: 109-111. (April-May-June, 1927.) 

The teacher in a progressive school finds herself in a creative envi- 
ronment where her personal growth accompanies that of her chil- 
dren. 

“Teaching as a Creative Art,” Department of Classroom Teachers, N. E. A,, 
Fifth Yearbook, 1930. 

A series of articles, dealing chiefly with the results of various crea- 
tive teaching activities. 

Warters, GarNeTTE. “Creative Teaching,” The High School Teacher, 7: 
175-177. (May, 1931.) 

How the schools of Hamtramck, Michigan, have applied the theory 

of creative teaching—getting the child to teach himself. 
Wuirtenovuss, J. Howarp. Creative Education at an English School. Mac- 
millan, 1928. 
The author gives a much needed definition of creative education. 
Wiis, BertHa. “What Price Realization?” Department of Classroom 
Teachers, N. E. A., Fifth Yearbook, 1930, pp. 13-15. 

The kindergarten teacher must be an artist teacher, for to a large 
extent her influence will determine the future interests, appreciations, 
and character development of the child. 

Yawserc, A.G. “How Provide Creative Teachers?” (Abstract), Addresses 
and Proceedings, N. E. A., 67: 516-517 (1929). 

Certain principles necessary to the training of creative teachers are 

outlined. 


II. Creative SUPERVISION 


Beatty, Wittarp W. “Creative Supervision,” Educational Method, 10: 
463-465. (May, 1931.) 

The task of the supervisor is to confer and codperate, not to inspect 
and instruct. The creative supervisor is to the teacher as the teacher 
is to the child. 

Briccs, THomas H. “The Responsibility of Supervision,” Department of 
Secondary School Principals Bulletin, 1929, pp. 6-13. 

The principal’s job as supervisor calls for leadership, tact, strength, 
codrdination, encouragement, and imagination. 

Brim, Orvitte G. “Changing and Conflicting Conceptions in Supervision,” 
Educational Method, 10: 131-140. (December, 1930.) 

The author presents five types of supervisor, including the creative, 

dynamic, leader type. He asks for a consistent theory of supervision. 
“Teacher Growth Through Creative Activity,” Addresses and Pro- 





ceedings, N. E. A., 67: 511-513 (1929). 
How two supervisors in Ohio evoked creative teaching in their 
schools. 
Brown, Beatrice M. “Supervision Calls for Team-work,” Journal of Edu- 
cation, 107: 63-64. (January, 1928.) 
The teacher, the supervisor, and the principal can obtain best edu- 
cational results by codperation. 
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Burton, Wmu1am H. “Probable Next Steps in the Progress of Super- 
vision,” Educational Method, 9: 402-406. (April, 1930.) 

The author emphasizes the need for supervisory leadership and for 
a scientific attack on the field. 

CuiarK, R. C. “Creative Supervision and the Teacher,” American Educa- 
tional Digest, 47: 99-102. (November, 1927.) 

It is the task of the supervisor to awaken the mind and energies 
of the teacher to enthusiasm and initiative in her work. 

Coox, AtBert S. “Supervision and Research,” Addresses and Proceedings, 
N. E. A., 28: 716-718 (1930). 

Creative supervision is defined as the subjective application of ob- 
jective educational standards. 

Covurtis, Sruart A. “Ideals in Supervision,” Educational Method, 7: 344- 
349. (May, 1928.) 

The author contrasts supervision which is arbitrary with that which 
is creative, indicating that in general supervisors lean toward the 
former type. 

“A Philosophy of Supervision,” First Yearbook, National Con- 
ference on Educational Method, pp. 249-258. Teachers College, 1928. 

This statement of philosophy summarizes the concepts of creative 
supervision. 

Cox, Pum W. L. “Instruments of Creative Supervision,” High School 
Teacher, 5: 123-127. (April, 1929.) 

It is most important that understanding exist among the members 
of the teaching personnel. 

Creative School Control. Lippincott, 1927. 

How the creative desire may be utilized through extra-curriculum 
activities is one of the problems of progressive education. 

“Creative Supervision,” Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., Eighth 
Yearbook, 1930, pp. 343-346. 

This is a statement and an evaluation, with examples of the mean- 
ing of creative supervision. 

“Department of Creative Supervision”’—Editorial, School Executives 
Magazine, 49: 277. (February, 1930.) 

A plan for exchange of creative ideas has been put into practice in 
the school staff of Hamtramck, Michigan. 

Discussion, Addresses and Proceedings, N. E. A., 1888, pp. 523-528. 

For the first time the concept of creative education was defined in 
this discussion. 

Editorial, “Supervisors—Headsmen or Helpers?” Nation’s Schools, 7: 62- 
63. (March, 1931.) 

“Evaluation of Supervision,” Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction, N. E. A. Fourth Yearbook, pp. 125-135. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1931. 

This example demonstrates how creative supervision was applied in 
the San Francisco schools. 

A comparison is drawn between harmful and helpful supervision, of 
which the latter type might be called creative. 
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Fercuson, Harotp A. “Educational Guidance as Supervision,” Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals Bulletin, 25: 112-122. (March, 
1929.) 

The plan outlined was adopted in Montclair, New Jersey, to bring 
about a better codrdination within the school and between school and 
home. 

Ferriss, Emery N. “Promoting the Teacher’s Individuality Through 
Supervision” (Abstract), Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., 
1931, p. 173. 

The article emphasizes the need for encouragement of creative and 
scholarly teachers by sympathy and help of supervisor. 

Haun, Juuia L. “Next Steps in Supervision—From the Standpoint of the 
Elementary Supervisor,” Addresses and Proceedings, N. E. A., 67: 813, 
1929. Also Educational Method, 8: 373-376. (April, 1929.) 

Supervision must change its tactics and its techniques in order to 
be in tune with modern education. 

“Supervision of an Activity Program in Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary Grades,” Educational Method, 8: 262-264. (February, 1929.) 

The old type of supervision does not fit modern education and the 
supervisor has the responsibility for changing it. 

Hauserc, ANNA D. “Capitalizing Teacher Power Through Supervision,” 
Addresses and Proceedings, N. E. A., 65: 544-547 (1927). 

Supervisors should be equipped to release the creative possibilities 
inherent in teachers. 

Haver, Jennie M. “Supervising Activity Programs in a Rural School,” 
Addresses and Proceedings, N. E. A., 28: 484-487 (1930). 

A supervisor reports her happy experiment with creative super- 
vision aided by the codperation of a group of intelligent, creative 
teachers. 

Hoaan, J. J. “Supervision Minus Inspection” (Abstract), American Edu- 
cational Digest, 47: 464-465. (June, 1928.) 

Supervision has failed to keep pace with progressive education. 

Hosic, James F. “A Balanced Program in Supervision,” Addresses and 
Proceedings, N. E. A., 67: 815-819 (1929). Also Educational Method, 
8: 445-449. (May, 1929.) 

The author states the needs and purposes of supervision. 

Hunxins, R. V. “Supervision Is Teaching,” School and Society, 28: 730. 
(December, 1928.) 

One supervisor found through experience that teachers learn and 
teach best through self-activity, as children do. 

Kitpatrick, Wituiam H. “Democracy in Supervision,” National Confer- 
ence on Educational Method, First Yearbook, pp. 258-269. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1928. 

Democracy in supervision is founded upon respect for the person- 
ality of the teacher, and the wish to set her free to grow. 

Logan, JoHN H. “Achievements of American Education,” Addresses and 
Proceedings, N. E. A., 68: 668-672 (1930). 

The article describes a “horizontal” and “vertical” organization of 
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supervisors to allow for codperation and creative individual effort. 
The plan is in effect in Newark, New Jersey. 

McCormick, ExizasetH. “Codperative Supervision—From the Viewpoint 
of the Elementary School Principal,’ Department of Elementary School 
Principals Bulletin, 7: 26-29 (1927). 

The development of teacher initiative and leadership should grow 
from codperative supervision. 

Mann, Annette N. “Supervision and the Improvement of Learning,” 
Baltimore Bulletin of Education, 9: 121-123. (February, 1931.) 

Although the writer repudiates the use of the term “creative,” she 
defines effective supervision according to the accepted concept of 
“creative supervision.” 

Morse, Frank P. “The Art of Supervising Instruction,” High School 
Quarterly, 18: 122-127. (April, 1930.) 

The author summarizes and cites examples of good and bad teach- 
ing under supervision. 

Mossman, Lois C. “The Elementary Principal as a Supervisor” (Ab- 
stract), Department of Elementary School Principals Bulletin, 9: 9-12 
(1929). 

How the supervisor-principal must be equipped for his work and 
how he may guide and help the teacher. 

New.on, Jesse H. “Supervision at the Crossroads,” School Executives 
Magazine, 51: 9-10. (September, 1931.) 

The importance of the problem of the supervisor is stressed, and, 
by implication, the need for creative supervision. 

. “Education in 1931,” School Executives Magazine, 50: 212-213. 

(January, 1931.) 

The article contains a plea for thinking, creative leadership among 
executives. 

“Creative Supervision in High Schools,” Teachers College Record, 
30: 635-636. (April, 1929.) 

An administration is needed which will capitalize the abilities of 
creative teachers. By codperation, supervisors may become creative 
agents in the school. 

Norton, Marcaret Auirucker. “Use of the Terms ‘Supervision’ and 
‘Supervisor’ as Shown by Annual Proceedings of the National Educa- 
tion Association.” (Unpublished.) 

A compilation of the comment, discussion, and reports concerning 
supervision from 1857 to 1931. 

OrrteL, Ernest E. “Creative Supervision vs. Inspection,” American School 
Board Journal, 78:40. (June, 1929.) 

Creative supervision abolishes inspection, checking, criticism, and 
the imposition of a program. It encourages individual teaching. 
Proctor, Mirton D. “Supervision,” Educational Method, 10: 196-199. 

(January, 1931.) 

Emphasis is placed upon the need for subjective, personal super- 

vision in order that the teacher may grow in her work. 
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“Representative Case Study, A.” Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., 
Eighth Yearbook, 1930, pp. 124-126. 

This study represents an example of creative supervision. 

Ricu, Frank M. “The Project Method in Supervision,” Department of 
Elementary School Principals Bulletin, 5: 76-90 (1925). 

The project method turns to account individual differences 
among teachers, the fundamental desire to create, and learning by 
doing. 

Ricuarpson, Bertram C. “Democracy and Service,” Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals Bulletin, 1929, pp. 133-142. 

The task of the head master as supervisor is defined as an effort 
to improve the quality of the teachers’ best work for the sake of the 
learners. 

Rotre, Stantey H. “The Principal in Supervision,” Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals Bulletin, 8: 6-11 (1928). 

The rdle of the principal as supervisor is defined from a liberal 
viewpoint. 

Ross, Carmon. “Supervision for the Small School or Merely Inspection?” 
Nation’s Schools, 5: 96-100. (April, 1930.) 

The duties of the administrator as supervisor are defined from a 
liberal viewpoint. 

Ryan, Bette M. “Supervision—A Codperative Process,” Department of 
Superintendence Bulletin, 1930-31, pp. 185-186. 

The writer holds that progressive supervision depends mainly for 
its success upon codperation and conference among supervisors and 
teachers. 

Srmpson, I. Jewett. “Next Steps in Supervision—From the Standpoint of 
the Elementary Supervisor,” Educational Method, 8: 373-376. (April, 
1929.) 

The author suggests a new and more potent supervisory leader- 
ship. 

SrepHens, 8. D. “Observations on the Supervision of Individual Instruc- 
tion,” Educational Method, 8: 249-258. (February, 1929.) 

This is a solution for supervisors who watch pupil progress under the 
Dalton, the Winnetka, and other progressive plans. 

Srrayer, Georce. “Creative Administration,” Teachers College Record, 
27: 1-5. (September, 1925.) 

The creative administrator is a teacher who promotes the growth 
of every individual in his organization. 

Tuayer, V. T. “Some Suggestions for a Program of Democratic Super- 
vision,” Ohio State Educational Research Bulletin, 6: 177-182. (April, 
1929.) 

The author suggests ways in which a supervisor may stimulate his 
teachers to grow to their greatest potentialities. 

THorNneE, Norman C. “An Experiment in High School Supervision,” Edu- 
cational Method, 9: 262-268. (February, 1930.) 

A supervisor in Portland, Oregon, reports his experiences with 
teachers and his results from progressive work. 
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Woops, E. L. “Supervision and the Newer Teaching Methods,” Educa- 
tional Method, 9: 531-533. (June, 1930.) 
New supervision will seek ways to free the best forces and drives 
of teachers and pupils. 
Wricut, C. O. “Supervision Individualized,” High School Teacher, 7: 69- 
70. (February, 1931.) 
Creative supervision recognizes individual differences among teachers 
as well as among pupils, and strives to work upon that thesis. 














APPENDIX A 


LETTER OF APPEAL SENT TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS 
OF INSTRUCTION 


San Antonio, Texas 


Dear Fellow Member: January 30, 1931 


The purpose of the Fifth Yearbook of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction is to assemble and set 
forth methods of stimulating, releasing, and capitalizing the 
creative energies of teachers. It is essentially a study made 
from the point of view of supervision, and will carry the title, 
Supervision and the Creative Activity of Teachers. 

It is the judgment of your Committee, supported by the Board 
of Directors, that the basic materials of this yearbook must come 
from the contributions of the individual members of the De- 
partment. We are therefore asking each of you to report exam- 
ples of creative activity on the part of teachers which have 
resulted, either directly or indirectly, in the improvement of 
instruction and which may seem worthy of more extended use. 
These may be examples from your own experience or those which 
have come to your attention. Preliminary investigation on the 
part of the Committee has convinced them that there are numer- 
ous cases of this kind in every progressive school community. 
If you will seek out and report these cases to the Committee, a 
yearbook of outstanding value to the members of the Department 
will be assured. 

Cases of worthwhile creative activity on the part of teachers 
which merit wider recognition are likely to be found in almost 
any type of school work; for example, a teacher, by her own 
initiative and creative energy, may improvise a better new-type 
test and devise a superior plan for taking account of individual 
differences. A teacher may thus display originality, self-direc- 
tion, leadership, constructive planning, or variation from estab- 
lished procedures in any of the following situations: 
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1. Provision for pupil environment and orientation to school 

surroundings. 

2. Participation in collecting activity materials, organizing 
teaching units, or other forms of curriculum construction. 

. Organization of school government, management of pupils, 
and social adjustment. 

. Organization of routine classroom management. 

. Provision for pupil’s mental and physical well-being. 

. Provision for educational and vocational guidance. 

. Organization and direction of extra-curricular activities. 

. Adjustment to individual differences. 

. Participation in school exhibits, codperation with homes, 
and other forms of school publicity or public relations. 
10. Construction and administration of tests, measurements, 

and new-type examinations. 

11. Construction and use of child accounting forms and records. 

12. Organization and administration of libraries, auditoriums, 

and other special rooms. 

13. Control of school and home study habits. 

14. Participation in supervisory and administrative activities. 

15. Participation in professional improvement. 

16. Promotion of special studies and research. 

In reporting examples taken from the foregoing or similar 
situations, the following topical outline may well be used. 

I. The general educational situation. 

II. The teacher’s creative activity. 

III. The supervisory activity or set-up involved. 

IV. Results in improved educational practice beneficial to 

others. 

It is particularly desirable to report cases which have been 
stimulated or directed by supervisory officers, but spontaneous 
cases should also be reported. 

Your Committee will greatly appreciate a generous and early 
response. Please address replies to Miss Elma A. Neal, Board 
of Education, San Antonio, Texas, by May 1, 1931. 

Exvma A. Ngau, Chairman 
Committee; Frep C. AYER 
Ima L. KuyKENDALL 
Approved by the Executive Committee 
James F. Hosic, Secretary 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS 
OF INSTRUCTION 


Officers for 1931-1932 


| Ea eee > ae J. Cayce Morrison 
| ee ere Mi.prep ENGLISH 
Second Vice-President................6.. ArtHuR DOoNDINEAU 
a Se JAMeEs F. Hosic 


Executive Committee 
The Officers of the Department, ex officio 
EvizABETH HALL Worth McCuiure Eima A. NEAL 
Board of Directors 
W. H. Burton, 2409 College Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 
ArtHurR DonpriNnzEAv, Director of Instruction, Detroit, Mich. 
Mivprep ENG.IsH, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Raleigh, 
N. C. 
E.izABETH HALL, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
Juutia L. Hawn, Supervising Principal, Raymond School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Ernest Horn, Professor of Education, State University of Iowa 
James F. Hosic, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University 
Wiu1am H. Kitpatnick, Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University 
WortH McCuure, Superintendent of Schools, Seattle, Wash. 
Jessie McLEan, Assistant Superintendent, Training School, Cen- 
tral State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 
J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary 
Education, State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 
Eima A. NEAL, First Assistant Superintendent of Schools, San 
Antonio, Texas 

I. Jewett Simpson, Assistant State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Baltimore, Md. 

Maset E. Simpson, Director of Elementary Grades and Kinder- 
gartens, Rochester, N. Y. 

FRANKLIN M. Unperwoon, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 
THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND 
DIRECTORS OF INSTRUCTION 


For THE YEAR 1931-32, Cornectep To Frespruary 1, 1932 


ALABAMA 


Barclay, Agnes, 
Montgomery County, 739 38. 
St., Montgomery, Ala. 

Barnard, Ola, Elementary Supervisor, 
Morgan County, Decatur, Ala. 

Belser, Danylu, Head, Dept. Elemen- 
tary Education, Box 1491, Univer- 


sity, Ala. 
Calhoun, Beulah, Supervisor, 
Wedowee, Ala. 


dolph County, 
Copeland, W. R., Assistant County 


Primary Supervisor, 
Court 


Ran- 


Superintendent, Jefferson County, 
Room 409 Court House, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


Dodge, Olive J., Supervisor of Gram- 
mar Grades, Barton Academy, Mo- 
bile, Ala. 

Farris, Eunora, Elementary Super- 
visor, Coffee County, Elba, Ala. 

Heard, Minnie T., Principal, Young 
Junior High School, Dothan, Ala. 

James, Virginia W., Elementary Su- 
pervisor, Talladega County, Talla- 
dega, Ala. 

Jones, Mrs. Kimball B., Elementary 
Supervisor, Etowah County, 420 Tur- 
rentine Ave., Gadsden, Ala. 

Kirtland, Fay, Elementary Supervisor, 
Cherokee County Board of Educa- 
tion, Center, Ala. 

Lea, Margaret E., Primary Supee, 
visor, Jefferson County, Apt. 
Claridge Manor, Birmingham, Ala. 

Moore, A. if Superintendent of 
Schools, Atmore, Ala. 

Norton, Fannie Mae, Supervisor, Tus- 
ealoosa County, 33 Audubon Place, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

O'Rourke, Pauline, 
Rural Schools, 
Mobile, Ala. 

Patrick, Mayme, Lower Elementary 
Supervisor, Board of School Com- 
missioners, Mobile, Ala. 


Supervisor of 
Barton Academy, 


Powell, Opal, Elementary Supervisor, 
Dekalb County, % Superintendent of 


Schools Office, Fort Payne, Ala. 
Satterfield, Mrs. R. M., Heflin, Ala. 
Shapard, Ann M., Supervisor of 

County Schools, Wetumpka, Ala. 
Smith, Martha W., Supervisor, Ran- 


dolph County, Box 144, Wedowee, 
Ala. 
Smith, Norma, State Supervisor of 


Elementary Education, 522 Adams 


Ave., Montgomery, Ala. 


ARIZONA 
Anderson, Theresa, Supervisor and 


Critic Teacher, Arizona State Teach- 
ers College, Tempe, Ariz. 

Boyer, Beatrice V., Elementary Super- 
—_ P. O. Box 110, Clarkdale, 
Ariz 

Mitchell, A. J., Superintendent of 
Schools, Box 1751, Nogales, Ariz. 


ARKANSAS 


Allen, Charles F., Supervisor of Sec- 
ondary kKEducation, School Board 
Rooms, Little Rock, Ark. 

Buchanan, Mattie, Principal, 
High School, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Carmical, Kk. C., Superintendent, Cleve- 
land County, Rison, Ark. 

Harrison, Principal, Mabelvale Public 
School, Mabelvale, Ark. 

Hill, Mrs. Nellie, ‘Superintendent of 
Schools, Horatio, Ark. 

Jacobus, C. A., Superintendent, Ar- 
kansas County, De Witt, Ark. 

Latkin, Lena, Elementary Supervisor, 
Pulaski County, Little Rock, Ark. 

Pahotski, Minnie, Primary Supervisor, 
Public Schools, Fort Smith, Ark. 

Smith, C. Currien, Director of Instruc- 
tion and Research, 400 N. 15th St., 
Fort Smith, Ark. 

Turner, Winnie Virgil, County Super- 
visor, Court House, Blytheville, Ark. 


Junior 


CALIFORNIA 


Adams, Grace L., Rural Supervisor of 
Health, 923 N. Edgemont St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Alboshie, Anita, Head, Physical Educa- 
tion Dept., George Washington 
Junior High School, Vallejo, Calif. 

Anderson, Adda, Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Education, Administration 
Building, 7th & Locust Sts., Long 
Beach, Calif. 

Anderson, Emma C., Elementary Prin- 
cipal, 7830 S. Harvard Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Anderson, Jessie Blair, Supervisor of 
Health and Physical Education, 715 
Locust Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 

Armstrong, Edna, Director of Art, 
Ventura County, 1058 E. Main St, 
Ventura, Calif. 
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Avery, Lewis B., Director of Teacher 
Training and Adult Education, 1025 
Second Ave., Oakland, Calif. 

Axe, Fred W., Head, English Dept., 
San Fernando High School, Tujunga, 
Calif. 

Baldwin, Emma, Elementary Super- 
visor, 825 Union St., San Diego, 
Calif. 

Ball, Il. Grace, Director, Grant School, 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Bates, Elizabeth, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, 365 S. Highland Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Bomen, Wayne F., Box 455, 403 S. 
Tamarind St., Compton, Calif. 

Bradt, Arta Oldham, Kural Supervisor, 
Placer County, Box 406, Newcastle, 
Calif. 

Brems, Edna M., Principal, McKinley 
School, Redwood and Felton Sts., 
San Diego, Calif. 

Burton, W. H., 2409 College Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Cameron, Christina B., Assistant Su- 
perintendent, Richmond, Calif. 

Cameron, Mrs. Tene C., P.O. Box 546, 
G. D., Stockton, Calif. 

Carpenter, Estelle, Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Coffey, Julia C., 240 Montalvo Ave., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Colerick, Mabel S., 1633 E. 103rd 
Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Coward, Beulah B., Assistant Super- 
visor of Elementary Science, 320 E 
Walnut St., Pasadena, Calif. 

Crapser, Jessamine, Principal, 36th 
St. School, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Croughwell, A. T., Principal, Commo- 
dore Stockton School, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Denhardt, County Supervisor of Music, 
Court House, Red Bluff, Calif. 

Dunbar, Marion H., Assistant Super- 
visor, Kindergarten-Primary Dept., 
295 Dorantes Ave., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Eby, Frances E., Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Art, 1449 Wellington St., 
Oakland, Calif. 

Edmands, Mrs. Ruth, Rural Super- 
visor, Colusa, Calif. 

Ferrell, Mrs. Grace, Rural Supervisor, 
Imperial County, Route 1, Box 102, 
Colexico, Calif. 

Gist, Arthur S., President, Humboldt 
State Teachers College, Arcata, Calif. 

Graf, Louise, Principal, 97th St. Ele- 
mentary School, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Granger, Roy T., Supervisor of Social 
Studies, Public Schools, Oakland, 
Calif. 

Hamilton, Nellie, Assistant Professor 
of Education and Primary Super- 
visor, 1517 N. Van Ness Ave., 
Fresno, Calif. 

Hauselt, Elizabeth E., Principal, La- 
fayette School, San Francisco, Calif. 

Hayes, Maud E., Director of Home- 
making Education, 715 Locust Ave., 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Heffernan, Helen, Chief, Division of 
Rural Education, Box 615, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

Heisser, Della B., District Superin- 
tendent of Elementary Schools, Box 
27, Turlock, Calif. 


Lienley, Grace, Principal, Polytechnic 
Elementary School, 1030 HK. Cali- 
fornia St., Pasadena, Calif. 

Hensley, James A, mn 591 Chetwood St., 
Oakland, Calif. 

Hepner, Walter R., "ae of 
Schools, San Diego, alif. 

Hockett, John A., Bevitend Hall, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, ‘Calif. 

Hopkins, C. G., Principal, Hammel St. 
School, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Howard, Gertrude G., 227 W. Hillcrest 
Bivd., Inglewood, "Calif 

Hughes, W. Hardin, Director Adminis- 
trative Research, 320 E. Walnut St., 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Johnson, Astrid A., Rural Supervisor, 
El Dorado County, P.O. Box 165, 
Placerville, Calif. 

Johnson, Frank R., District Superin- 
tendent, Box 426, Guadalupe, Calif. 

Johnson, Mrs. Lois E., Principal, 
Monterey Grammar School, Pacific 
Grove, Calif. 

Jones, Jennie L., Supervisor, 1240 S. 
Main St., Los ‘Angeles, Calif. 

Kennedy, Vivian, Music Supervisor, 
Madera Co., 401 North C St., Ma- 
dera, Calif. 

Kerber, Ruth G., Rural Supervisor, 
Tehama County, 728 Crittenden St., 
Red Bluff, Calif. 

Killey, Lorene, Rural Supervisor, Ala- 
meda County, 2901 Forest Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Knapp, Rural Supervisor, Merced Co., 
Delhi, Calif. 

Koontz, Mrs. Florance, Assistant Su- 
yerintendent, Madera County, 415 
North C St., Madera, Calif. 

Livingston, Margaret E., Librarian, 
Orange County Free Library, Court 
House Annex, Santa Ana, Calif 

Lombard, Louise M., Supervisor of Un- 
graded Classes, 2527 Union St., San 
Irancisco, Calif. 

Lomoreaux, Mrs. Lillian A., Elemen- 
tary Supervisor, 915 Sixth St., 
Marysville, Calif 

Maland, Mrs. E. W 
Francisco, Calif. 

Marbut, John W., Principal, Wilming- 
ton Park School, Wilmington, Calif. 

Marvin, Gertrude E., Band and Or- 
chestra Director, 1219 24th St., 
Sacramento, Calif. 

McGovern, Elsie, Rural Supervisor, 
Mariposa County, Mariposa, Calif. 

Mead, Cyrus D., Associate Professor 
of. Elementary Education, 1041 
Miller Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 

Meeks, Ida V., Principal, Jefferson 
School, 1252 14th St., San Diego, 


, 769 Page St., San 


‘alif. 

Mitchell, Birdie E., General Super- 
visor, San Joaquin Co., College of 
Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

Munce, Tillie C., 14 Glenn Ave., 
Fresno, Calif. 

O’Brien, Helen M., Supervisor of 
Health, 725 Normal St., Chico, Calif. 

O’Varrell, Mrs. Mabel E., Principal, 
Logan School, San Diego, Calif. 

Palmer, Myrtle [I., Supervisor, 1025 
Second Ave., Oakland, Calif. 

Patterson, Mrs. Ellis E., Rural Super- 
visor, Monterey County, Box 247, 
King City, Calif. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


Pearce, Mrs. Grace T., Rural Super- 
visor, San Joaquin County, 735 
Bristol Ave., Stockton, Calif. 


Petty, Mrs. J. F., 4160 lowa St., San 


Diego, Calif. 

Platt, Mrs. Mollie §S., Rural Super- 
visor. Stanislaus County, 1730 
Morris Ave., Modesto, Calif. 

Potter, Mrs. Gladys L., Assistant 
Chief, Elementary Education and 


Rural Schools, State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento, Calif. 

Quick, C. F., Principal, Luther Bur- 
bank School, Loug Beach, Calif. 

Reese, Mrs. Erma B., Principal, Woods 
School, Woodbridge, Calif. 

Reinke, Gertrude H., Principal, Dahlia 
Heights School, 5063 Floristan Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Richmond, M. L., Rural Supervisor, 


—— County, Box 83, Oroville, 
Calif. 

Roberts, Bertha E., Deputy Superin- 
tendent, 2151 California St., San 


Irancisco, Calif. 


Ross, Pete W., Principal, Point Loma 
Junior-Senior High School, San 
Diego, Calif. 

Rothlin, Emily, General 


Supervisor, 

Lassen Co., Susanville, Calif. 

Schreiner, Edla L., Assistant Director, 
Rural Education, Ventura County, 
236 E. Vince St., Ventura, Calif. 

Seeds, Corinne A., Principal, Uni- 
versity Elementary School, U. C. L. 
A., Los Asous. Calif. 

Sessions, H. Rural Supervisor, 123 
w. Ivy Ste “Hanford, Calif. 

Shearer, Elga M., Director of Ele- 
mentary Education, 229 W. 6th St., 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Shield, George W., Supervisor, 1537 
West 46th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sister M. Eucharia, Teacher, Immacu- 


late Heart College, Hollywood, 
Calif. 

Sollberg, John, Principal, Melrose 
School, Oakland, Calif. 


Stein, Mrs. Laura E., Principal, Mag- 
nolia Elementary School, Riverside, 
Calif. 

Stone, Seymour L., 
intendent, 7th and Locust Sts., Long 
Beach, Calif. 

Taggart, Lelia Ann, Rural Supervisor, 
P.O. Box 546, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Teach, Charles E., Superintendent of 
Schools, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 

Tessmer, Etta H., Principal, E. R. 
Taylor School, San Frane isco, Calif. 


Assistant Super- 


Thomas, Helen S., Rural Supervisor, 
San Bernardino County, 540 19th 
St., San Bernardino, Calif. 


Rural Su- 
Plumas County, Quincy, 


Tinker, Mrs. Charlotte P., 
pervisor, 
Calif. 

Torvend, C. S., Superintendent of 
Schools, Box 211, Patterson, Calif. 

Upton, Anne Hale, Principal, Elysian 
Heights School, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Van de Mark, Mrs. Della A., Principal, 
Lakeview School, Oakland, Calif. 

Van Patten, Nathan, Stanford Uni- 
versity Libraries, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Calif. 

Waddell, Charles W., 
Training School, 
Angeles, Calif. 


Director of 
c& lh. &, te 
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Waite, Ida M., Director of Visual Edu- 
eation, 1003 E. Orange Grove Ave., 
Glendale, Calif. 

Waite, Margaret A., Art Director, 845 
Olive Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 

Watkins, Nelle, Primary Supervisor, 


6142 Gloucester St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
Weeks, Florence E., Supervisor of 


Physical Education, 


Oakland, Calif. 
Wells, Mrs. 


Alice M. Brewer, General 


Supervisor, 80 Suffield Ave., San 
Anselmo, Calif. 
Westerhouse, E. E., First 


Principal, 
Ave. School, Arcadia, Calif. 
White, E. Riddell, Director of Li- 


braries, Board of Education, 715 
Locust Ave., Long Beach, Calif. 
Wiles, Mrs. May B., Primary Super- 


visor, Sacramento County, P.O. Box 
213, Galt, Calif. 

Wulfing, Gretchen, Rural Supervisor, 
Placer County, Auburn, Calif. 


COLORADO 


Greear, H. L., Superintendent, Sargent 
emacs Schools, Monte Vista, 
O10, 

Hiamilton, Jessie M., Principal, C. S. 
Morey Junior High School, 14th Ave. 
and Clarkson St., Denver, Colo. 

Holmes, Ethel E., 2610 South Sherman 


St., Denver, Colo. 

Kandel, Phoebe M., Head, Dept. of 
Nursing Education, Colorado State 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colo. 

Keirnes, Geneva E., Primary Super- 
visor, P.O. Box 374, Gilcrest, Colo, 

Loomis, A. K., Director of Curriculum, 
511 S. Williams St., Denver, Colo. 

Miller, Ward I., Superintendent of 
Schools, Rohling Block, Fort Collins, 
Colo. 

Morgan, Kathryn J., Supervisor of 
Handwriting, Alta Vista Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Preston, Margaret, Rural Supervisor, 
430 Deuel St., Fort Morgan, Colo. 

Putnam, Jane D., 207 W. Orman S8t., 


Pueblo, Colo. 
Remick, Nellie A., Elementary Prin- 
cipal, Acacia Hotel, Platte Ave., 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Rishel, J. B., Barnum on W. ist 
_and Hooker St., Denver, Co 

Roe, Mrs. Myrtle, Principal, Wranklin 
School, Sterling, Colo. 

Romick, Nell, Principal, Columbine 
Elementary School, Denver, Colo. 

White, Julia M., Principal, Steele 


School, Denver, Colo. 

Wilson, G. T., Superintendent of 
Schools, Fowler, Colo. 

Yardley, Hattie, Elementary Super- 


visor, % High School, Greeley, 
Colo. 
Young, Leah, Supervisor, Box 3, Gil- 


erest, Colo. 


CONNECTICUT 


Andrews, Edwin C., Superintendent of 
Schools, Greenwich, Conn. 

Barnes, Percival S., Superintendent 
of Schools, East Hartford, Conn. 
Battle, Florence, State Supervisor, Box 

182, Willimantic, Conn. 








326 LIST OF MEMBERS 


Camp, Frederick S., Supervisor, State 
board of Education, Hartford, Conn. 
Cass, Mary A., Principal, Merriman 
Grammar School, Waterbury, Conn. 
Collins, May H., 46 Alger Place, New 

London, Conn. 

Crampton, Ruth §&., Principal, Lin- 
coln School, South Manchester, 
Conn. 

Crofoot, Bess L., Assistant State Su- 
pervisor, Box 257, Canaan, Conn. 
Diefenbach, Carl M., Principal, Jeffer- 
son C cmaraee High School, Meriden, 

Con 

Dow, "itarold F., Superintendent of 
Schools, Danbury, Conn. 

Dunsmore, Jessie, Assistant State 
Field Supervisor, 203 Church St., 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

Goss, Joyce E., Director of ~— 
Studies, 57 Court St., Apt. 42, 
Britain, Conn. 

Guerard, Mrs. Gladys Thompson, Su- 
pervisor of Physical Education, 1 
Butler St., Norwalk, Conn. 

Hahn, R. L., Field Supervisor, State 
Board of Education, Hartford, Conn. 

Houston, Harry, Supervisor of Hand- 
writing, 162 Willard St., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Ireland, E. W., 
Schools, Stratford, Conn. 

Keefe, Margaret L., Superintendent 
of Schools, Hamden, Conn. 

Klein, M. Louise, Elementary Super- 
visor of Physical Education, Ridge- 
wood Ave., Springdale, Conn. 

Koehring, Dorothy, Instructor, Dept. 
of Education, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Lacey, Ida B., Assistant State Field 
Supervisor, "317 Valley St., Willi- 
mantic, Conn. 

Leister, Leroy L., Superintendent of 
Schools, New London, Conn. 

Light, N. Searle, State Director of 
Vield Service, 138 Edgewood St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Madden, Grace E., Principal, New St. 
School, Danbury, Conn. 

Maddocks, C. W., nae, of 
Schools, Milford, Con 

Mills, Lewis S., Field ‘Dupervisor, 55 
Walnut St., Winsted, Conn 

Mink, Emma, Supervising Principal, 
Franklin School, Stratford, Conn. 

Norton, Ethel Stannard, Director of 
Art, Lyman Hall High School, Wal- 
lingford, Conn 
Noyes, Louise M., Teacher, 44 High 
St., Mystic, Conn 
Reed, Nona, 881 Lafayette St., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Shannon, Myrta Abigail, Kindergarten- 
Primary Supervisor, 7 Huntington 
St., Hartford, Conn. 

Sister Francis Marie, School Super- 
visor, 72 Church St., Putnam, Conn. 

Sister M. Rose Geraldine, St. Augus- 
tine Novitiate, West Hartford, Conn. 
Snyder, Annabel, Primary Supervisor, 
33 South Main St., New Milford, 


Superintendent of 


. 


nn. 

Spang, Virginia, Assistant Supervisor 
of Sewing, 267 Orange St., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Stanley, Calvin, State Supervising 
Agent, Clark Lane, Waterford, Conn. 


Sullivan, Mary A., Kindergarten- 
Primary Supervisor, 193 West Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Thayer, Charles S., Librarian, Case 
Memorial Library, 55 Elizabeth St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Tompkins, Jonas M., District Super- 
intendent, 64 Greenfield St., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

White, Heath E., Superintendent of 
Schools, Westport, Conn. 


DELAWARE 


Brinser, Ira S., Superintendent of 
Schools, Newark. Del. 

Holley, Ella J., State Supervisor of 
Rural Schools, Room M-221, Dela- 
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